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Black sracents 
a 
Oberlin 
since 1971 


Albert McQueen °52, professor of 

sociology and anthropology, drew 
attention to the fact that only 60 of the 
1,000 black students who entered Ober- 
lin in the first 50 years of its existence 
“completed their course of study” (BLACK 
STUDENTS AT OBERLIN, June 1968). 

He quoted Oberlin’s third president, 
James Fairchild, who pointed out 
(OBERLIN: THE COLONY AND THE COLLEGE, 
1883) that “no adaptation of the course 
of study to the special needs of colored 
pupils was ever made” and he (McQueen) 
also noted that no special efforts were 
made to attrack black students to attend 
Oberlin until the early 1960’s when 
black students constituted less than one 
percent of the student population. 

McQueen was, in 1968, giving a re- 
quired report from the Special Educa- 
tional Opportunities Committee that 
had been appointed by President Carr 
following a 1963 decision to encourage 
black students to enroll at Oberlin. 

Most Oberlinians are aware that 
Oberlin’s next step in maintaining edu- 
cational opportunity for black students 
was the General Faculty’s 1971 legisla- 
tion to increase substantially the number 
of students, faculty members and staff 
from minority backgrounds. Few, how- 
ever, realize that this venture has been 
able to achieve considerable success by 
following something else that President 
Fairchild discussed in the book he wrote 
in 1883 in honor of Oberlin’s 50th 
anniversary. 

To use Fairchild’s words, “the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a large 
preparatory department or academic 
school at Oberlin has been essential to 
its work.” He explained that, from its 
founding, the College had been com- 
pelled to prepare its own students. “Five 
sixths of the present freshman class 
have received the whole or part of their 
preparation here,” he wrote. 

The name of the preparatory depart- 
ment was changed to the Oberlin 
Academy in 1892 and it continued to 
assist students of any color to qualify 
for entrance to college. In many cases, stu- 


Fiver years have passed since 
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by Phil Tear ’43, editor 


Survey of alumni in classes 
1972-78 shows that Oberlin’s 
special service experiment 
unlocks good education for 
minorities and whites 


dents already enrolled in the College 
could take courses in the Academy to 
make up deficiencies in language, science, 
etc. In many other cases, a student could 
graduate from a three-year high school 
and take a fourth year in the Academy 
and then enroll in the College. The 
Academy went out of existence in 1916 
mostly because public schools across 
the country had finally begun to offer 
four-year “academic” courses. 


The preparatory department and the 
Academy, of course, were maintained 
because they were needed by the white 
majority of students. However, minor- 
ity students could take advantage of 
them because, indeed, no adaptation of 
the College’s course of study was being 
made to their special needs. Black stu- 
dents in those days obviously had extra- 
ordinarily special needs. Obviously, even 
the availability of the preparatory de- 
partment was inadequate assistance for 
ex-slaves who had limited early educa- 
tion, 

The 1971 legislation was passed with 
full knowledge that many black stu- 
dents would have special needs if they 
were to receive a genuine educational 
opportunity. Oberlin sought to provide 
a means of fulfilling these special needs 
by establishing Developmental Services 
for students who did not appear to be 
prepared to handle Oberlin’s exception- 


ally rigorous and demanding academic 
load. The “Academy” was being re- 
opened, this time for blacks and other 
minorities, but its services were avail- 
able to all students. 

Courses of study have continued to 
be as rigorous as before and the pro- 
gram has continued through a combina- 
tion of federal funding and institutional 
support. The Special Services program 
provides direct support services to some 
250 students, majority and minority 
alike. During the academic year 1980- 
81, 35 percent of Special Services stu- 
dents were white, and 60 percent of all 
students served by its academic compo- 
nents were white. 

Robert J. Panos, assistant dean for 
special services, has made a survey of 
black alumni from the classes of 1972 
through 1978. It found that blacks and 
whites who participated in the Special 
Services program were more likely to 
graduate than any student who did not. 
Many black Oberlin alumni have earned 
advanced degrees and found employ- 
ment in fields related to their Oberlin 
majors. 

Hal D. Payne, dean of Developmen- 
tal Services since 1971 and currently act- 
ing dean of students during George 
Langeler’s sabbatical, says the study 
gives “empirical testimony to the singu- 
lar success of Oberlin’s efforts in meet- 
ing its minority commitments.” 

Panos’ study shows that the gross 
drop-out rate of these black alumni 
(departure from Oberlin without a 
degree) is 30 percent compared to a 
national rate of about 50 percent and to 
an overall Oberlin rate among majority 
students of 25 to 28 percent. Special 
Services students within this population 
have a significantly higher retention 
rate; 82% are retained at Oberlin four or 
more years and 78% receive a degree 
from Oberlin. 

Major fields of study and career choic- 
es have been considerably stable among 
these alumni. Two-thirds never changed 
their career plans or their major fields of 
study while enrolled at Oberlin, and 
68.4% had not changed their career 
goals since commencement. “The most 


common reasons given for changes in 
career goals referred to perceived 
changes in personal interests and most 
of the reasons given appear to have been 
positively motivated and academically 
sound,” says Panos. He notes, however, 
that 14% were forced to change their 
career goals because of early failure 
experiences in math and science. 

As entering students, more than half 
of these alumni had received accep- 
tances to three or more other colleges 
when they chose to matriculate at Ober- 
lin. Thirty-five percent received four or 
») more other college acceptances. Oberlin 
/ was the first choice institution of 75.6% 

~ and was second choice for 21%. 


The survey showed that almost 51% of 
these alumni were employed full time 
during their first year after commence- 
ment. As many as 34% directly con- 
tinued their higher education in gradu- 
ate or professional school programs. 
Another 9.4% were continuing students 
employed on a part-time basis. Even 
though 66% of these graduates did not 
directly continue full time with formal 
higher education after commencement, 
only 2% intend that their formal educa- 
tion should end with only a bachelor’s 
degree. Fully 62% expect to achieve a 
Ph.D. or professional level degree and 
36% aspire to a master’s level terminal 
degree. 

Although 31% of the students had 
College Board scores above the 1,000 
range, 33% were below the 900 range. 
Yet the graduation rate of those with 
scores below 900 is 73% and the gradua- 
tion rate of those with scores over 1,000 


is 59%. Nearly one-third of these stu- 
dents (28%) came to Oberlin from dis- 
advantaged family backgrounds char- 
acterized mainly by low or near poverty 
incomes. 


Panos also examined the question of 
program dorm residency and student 
behaviors. In the absence of empirical 
data, a question frequently raised about 
program dorm residency is that it tends 
to isolate students in a homogeneous 
environment and keeps them from wider 
campus activities. With regard to Ober- 
lin’s predominently black student pro- 
gram dorm, Afrikan Heritage House 
(formerly called “Afro House”), ques- 
tions are also raised about the possibil- 
ity of its use by black students and con- 
sequent separatism on campus. 

Data gathered in the survey show that 
less than two-thirds of the alumni ever 
resided in Afrikan Heritage House at 
all during their years at Oberlin. In fact, 
38% never resided inany program dorm. 


In terms of specific behaviors following 
commencement, there are no significant 
differences between program dorm and 
non-program dorm residency and the 
current rates of community volunteer 
activities, memberships in professional 
associations, or honors received since 
graduation. Overall involvement rate of 
these alumni in each of these three types 
of activities is remarkably high. Sim- 
ilarly, involvement while enrolled at 
Oberlin in extracurricular activities is 
markedly high for the whole group. The 
rate is significantly greater, however, 
among those alumni who were program 


residents sometime during their tenure 
as undergraduates. 

“The purpose of Afrikan Heritage 
House is to serve the interest and needs 
of black students by providing an envi- 
ronment that supports and encourages 
the learning process,” Panos says. He 
adds that it also serves as the center of 
black cultural, social and political affairs 
as they relate to the entire black com- 
munity at Oberlin and to the rest of the 
campus. The survey’s results indicate 
that program dorm residency while an 
undergraduate has a positive impact on 
students during their years at Oberlin 
and after commencement. “It would 
appear that Afrikan Heritage House is 
fulfilling its commitment to these stu- 
dents and to the larger College com- 
munity,” Panos concludes. 

His findings seem to bear out the 
conviction of Kiyoshi Ikeda, former 
professor of sociology/anthropology 
and principal architect of the 1971 legis- 
lation, that “Afro-House” would be 
“wrong” if any student were to spend 
eight semesters there. The survey does 
not indicate that it’s happened. 


A surprisingly large number of the 
respondents to the survey (32%) included 
extensive comments. “Equally surpris- 
ing,” says Panos, “was the fact that only 
three of the comments could be termed 
negative.” Two came from students who 
transferred and graduated elsewhere. 
The third comment is quoted verbatim: 


I matured while a student at Oberlin. 
Although nothing is perfect, and Oberlin 
wasn't, overall I feel that the pros out- 


Gloria White is instructor in the math program. Helene Selco is developmental reading teacher. 
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weighed the cons in this matter. | am 

grateful I had the opportunity to expe- 

rience Oberlin during 1972-76, when | 

feel it was at its best. 

Here are some of the “positive” re- 
sponses: 


Oberlin provided me witha rich, memora- 
ble experience. It put me in touch withan 
extremely diverse group of people— 
from big cities, small towns, Spanish, 
Black, White and an international group 
of wide range. It helped me develop more 
self-confidence as | was more than com- 
petitive with many who were wealthier 
and who had come from better schools. 
At Oberlin, | expanded my political phi- 
losophy to include other third world 
peoples. Educationally it was a challeng- 
ing experience. | am still in touch with 
many of my friends I met there. In gen- 
eral, Oberlin contributed greatly to my 
growth as a person. 


I enjoyed Oberlin and would very highly 
recommend it to a prospective student. | 
feel that Oberlin had the financial, physi- 
cal, and academic resources to make col- 
lege a worthwhile as well as enjoyable 
experience. For the most part Oberlin 
was great and I'd do it again, changing 
very little. I enjoyed the geographic and 
cultural diversity of the student popula- 
tion. The food was usually good, money 
was there both for financial aid and stu- 
dent groups. The cultural activities were 
probably more than I would have been 
exposed to at most schools and Oberlin 
still looks good on my resume! 


I would like to emphasize two aspects of 
my education at Oberlin which influ- 
enced my values and goals. The first fac- 
tor of student life involves Oberlin’s 
orientation as a liberal arts college; this 
education stresses critical thinking and it 
has aided my writing tremendously, both 
conceptually and in terms of providing 
me with a broad pool of knowledge. The 
second factor of Oberlin’s environment Is 
people-related—the tangible connection 
black students sensed between each other 
and always managed to express while I 
was there. The “real world” is just as real 
at Oberlin, especially if a student can par- 
ticipate in an ongoing community of 
people with common interests, problems 
and goals. 


Oberlin provided me a challenging aca- 
demic atmosphere. Frankly, its academic 
reputation has garnered an immediate 
respect everywhere I’ve gone since grad- 
uation. Allaspects of my individual major 
were of the highest intellectual quality. 
Additionally, through the program dor- 
' mitories of Third World and Afrikan 
Heritage House, I was able to integrate 
my studies in a socio-cultural fashion. 
The value of practical scholarship in this 
manner is inestimable. I appreciated 
greatly my participation as a student on 
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Panos has been assistant dean for spe- 
clal services since 1976. 


various school and community commit- 
tees. Oberlin had enough blacks to pro- 
vide a sense of community and the means, 
through programs like Developmental 
Services, to enable blacks to feel comfort- 
able scholastically and socially. Ober- 
lin’s future as an.extraordinary institu- 
tion is wrapped in its ability to maintain 
and expand its present minority pro- 
grams and to resist the winds of reaction 
that would restrict the freedom and influ- 
ence of students in general and black stu- 
dents in particular. 


In his analysis of the written com- 
ments, Panos indentified nine specific 
aspects of the Oberlin environment that 
contributed to the achievements of these 
alumni. These are: the diversity of the 
student body; the opportunities to par- 
ticipate meaningfully in non-academic 
and social activities; the existence of a 
supportive black community; the help- 
ful, informal and informed faculty; the 
challenging and competitive academic 
atmosphere; the demand from faculty 
that students demonstrate a strong lib- 
eral arts background; the diversity and 
availability of student support services; 
the receipt of sufficient financial aid, 
and, the small campus, which contrib- 
uted to their sense of freedom as individ- 
uals. 

“It is fascinating that these empirical 
results should so closely mirror the 
deliberated attempts of the administra- 
tion of the College,” Panos notes. He 
adds that the success or failure with stu- 
dents may be determined by the extent 
to which “we creatively control those 
aspects of the Oberlin environment that 
are amenable to administrative decision- 
making for the benefit both of current 
and of future students.” 


Hal Payne has been dean of Devel- 
opmental Services since 1971. 


The 1971 legislation made it clear that 
Oberlin was embarking on “an experi- 
ment” and it called fora full scale review 
of the College’s minority program efforts 
in 1974-75. The Committee to Review 
Minority Program (CRMP) presented 
its report in 1976 and concluded that 
“Oberlin College made a basically cor- 
rect decision in 1971.” However, it re- 
quested a full scale review of minority 
programs in 1979-80. The Panos report, 
entitled “Beyond Retention: A Survey 
of Black Alumni, Classes of 1972-78,” 
offers further empirical evidence and 
testimony to the success of Oberlin’s 
efforts in meeting its minority commit- 
ments. The SEOP Committee has recom- 
mended that the General Faculty con- 
sider discontinuing the practice of giving 
special review to the minority programs. 
Specifically, the SEOP recommended 
that programs stemming from the minor- 
ity legislation be subject to review 
through extant and regular mechanisms 
already in operation by the faculty. 

Thus, after 17 years of continuous 
experience with minority programs, the 
Oberlin College community has been 
asked to consider viewing these pro- 
grams as an integral and regular part of 
the Oberlin experience, removing them 
from the status of “experimental” or 
probationary programs. 

Copies of the Panos report are avail- 
able from Developmental Services, 110 
Peters Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Tappan Square 
Notebook 


Trio in residence 


The Rogeri Trio, hailed by the New 
York Times as “particularly eloquent,” 
is in residence at the Conservatory this 
year. 

The trio, formed in 1976, is composed 
of pianist Barbara Weintraub, violinist 
Richard Young and cellist Carter Brey. 
Young, who is associate professor of 
violin at Oberlin, is on leave this year. 

The residency consists of six eight- 
day periods, with concert performances 
Sept. 25 (tenor Richard Miller was 
guest artist), Feb. 13 and March 20. In 
addition Conservatory students were 
chosen through auditions in September 
to perform in “Rogeri Plus” concerts 
Dec. 4 and May 6. The seven students 
(pianist, violinist, violist, cellist, bass 
player, singer and clarinetist) either take 
the place of one member of the group or 
are added to the ensemble to perform 
works for larger combinations. 

The residency is partially funded 
through the $225,000 NEA challenge 
grant that was awarded to the Conser- 
vatory and the Allen Art Museum. The 
Rogeri Trio has been in residence at 
Hartt College, the Stockbridge Interna- 
tional Chamber Music Festival and 
Yale University, where it presented the 
complete Brahms chamber music cycle 
with the Tokyo Quartet. 


The Rogeri Trio 


Danenberg improves 


President Danenberg has continued to 
show improvement throughout his che- 
motherapy treatments that will last until 
March |. His tumor has responded 
extraordinarily well to the treatments 
and has decreased greatly in size. The 
trustees have approved an extension of 
his leave of absence until April 1, 1982, 
at which time he expects to resume 
office. 


First prize winner 


The literary magazine Plum Creek 
Review, written and edited solely by 
students, has won the $500 first prize 
offered for 1980-81 by the Coordinating 
Council of Literary Magazines. 

This is the third time since the CCLM 
began offering the prizes in 1967 that 
the Plum Creek Review has won first 
place, and it has consistently placed 
among the top winners. This year’s con- 
test had entries from 133 schools in 35 
states. The Oberlin students who edited 
the prize-winning April 1981 issue were 
Lara Jordan, Laura Long, Stephanie 
Owens °81 and Keith Smith. Kenton 
Baird was business manager. Faculty 
advisors are Stuart Friebert, David 
Young and Diane Vreuls. 


Dinosaur music 


Oberlin’s chance to hear an “electronic 
sound environment” by Conrad Cum- 
mings, assistant professor of music the- 
ory and technology (see pages 9-13), will 
be his playing of the “Dinosaur Music” 
that was played for 110 minutes at the 
Dec. 3 opening of the National Museum 
of Natural History’s new dinosaur hall 
in Washington, D.C. 

Although Cummings had no way of 
knowing what sound dinosaurs made, 
he “tried to imagine” them. Fourteen 
speakers were placed around the Smith- 
sonian Museum’s central rotunda and 
the dinosaur hall, which had been closed 
for two years to allow for the updating 
and redesigning of the exhibition space. 


Liberace meets scholars 


Following Liberace’s Oct. 25 perfor- 
mance at The Front Rowin Lakewood, 
Ohio, he presented Conservatory Dean 
David Boe with a $10,000 check from 
the Liberace Foundation for the Per- 
forming and Creative Arts to fund Libe- 
race Foundation Scholarships at Ober- 
lin for the second consecutive year. 
Three Conservatory students are 
sharing the 1981-82 Liberace Founda- 
tion award: violinist Laura McGinnis 
(seen below with Liberace), a junior 
who studies with prof. Stephen Clapp 
‘61 and recently won the top string 
award for the state of Ohio in the Wur- 
litzer Competition sponsored by the 
Music Teachers National Associaton: 
violinist Calvin Wiersma, a senior who 
studies with Prof. Marilyn McDonald, 
is a winner of the Conservatory’s 198] 
Concerto Competition, and is a member 
of the Music from Oberlin Trio which 
toured the East, Midwest and South in 
1981 and will tour the West Coast dur- 


Liberace and McGinnis. 
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ing Winter Term 1982: and oboist 
Rebecca Henderson, a senior who stud- 
ies with Prof. James Caldwell and was 
oboist with the College Light Opera 
Company in Falmouth, Mass., last sum- 
mer. 


West Shore Concert 


The Oberlin Orchestra appeared by 
invitation Nov. 8 on the West Shore 
Concerts Series at the Civic Auditorium 
in Lakewood. Robert Baustian conduct- 
ed Mozart’s “Jupiter Symphony” and 
the “Rhenish” Symphony by Schumann. 
Violinist Calvin Wiersma played the 
Beethoven Concerto. The series features 
three concerts by the Cleveland Orches- 
tra. The Oberlin Orchestra last appeared 
there in February 1976. 


Town topics 


Carl Breuning, emeritus director of 
physical plant, has been re-elected to 
City Council, along with Clark Drum- 
mond, coordinator of student activities 
and associate dean of students, Harriet 
Arnold ’71 and Richard Lothrop, son of 
the late Alfred P. Lothrop ’06, professor 
of chemistry. Dewey Ganzel, professor 
of English, was defeated in his bid fora 
fifth term. 

Laurel Galbraith Sherman °70 was 
elected to the school board and W. 
Dean Wolfe, associate professor of 
communication studies, was re-elected. 

Precincts I-B, 2-B and 5-B turned 
downa local option to license carry-out 
sale of beer and wine. 


The Firelands Association for the 
Visual Arts (FAVA) in Oberlin is seek- 
ing quilts for possible inclusion in an 
exhibition entitled “Quilts and Carou- 
sels: Folk Art in the Firelands,” to be 
held in spring 1983 in joint celebration 
of Oberlin’s sesquicentennial year and 
the 175th anniversary of the settling of 
the Firelands in Ohio. The exhibition 
will feature carousel animals and quilts 
documenting people and events signifi- 
cant in the history of the area. 

Of particular interest to the exhibi- 
tion’s curators are quilts made by settlers 
from Connecticut or their descendants 
or by Afro-American settlers from the 
south or their descendants. The cura- 
tors are also seeking quilts relating to 
causes such as suffrage, abolition, tem- 
perance or politics, to the Lake Erie 
shipping industry, to Moravian settle- 
ments in the Firelands, or to the Civil 
War and War of 1812. 

Information should be sent to Ricky 
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Clark, Quilt Show Curator, Firelands 
Association for the Visual Arts, 80 
South Main Street, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
(telephone 216-774-1966 or 216-774- 
ies). 


Alumna’s composition taped 


The original compositions of the late 
Alice Powers Ruth *10, first performed 
publicly at Warner Concert Hall on 
June 1, 1931, as the thesis for her 
Mus.M., have recently been recorded 
on tape. A cassette of these selections is 
on file at the library of the Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music. Janice Ruth Hume 
°37, educator and musician, is a daugh- 
ter of the composer. 


Music from Oberlin 


The Music from Oberlin Trio (Charles 
Floyd °80, Calvin Wiersma ’82 and Gene 
Carr °82) performed on live television 
during its tour of Georgia and the 
Carolinas during Fall Break and was 
interviewed on radio and TV and in 
newspapers throughout the trip. 

Four newspapers ran feature stories 
about the trio, focusing especially on 
their performances for high school stu- 
dents. The IV performance was in 
Winston-Salem and was seen on three 
stations in the Raleigh/ Durham area. 
Eric Brooks °76 interviewed the musi- 
cians for Radio Station WDNC in 
Durham. 

In November the group did a one- 
hour live broadcast on Minnesota Pub- 
lic Radio (KSJN) with Michael Barone 
69, the station’s music director. 

Media coverage for the trio is esti- 
mated at an audience of 1.5 million 
people. The trio will be touring The 
West Coast during Winter Term. 


Faculty notes 


Promoted to professor: Lisa Crawford, 
harpsichord; Robert Drummond °49, 
music theory; David Egloff, biology: 
Lawrence McDonald, clarinet; Sanford 
Margolis, piano; John Pearson, art; 
Sidney Rosenfeld, German; Larry Shinn, 
religion; Fred Shults 54, physical edu- 
cation; Priscilla Smith, music educa- 
tion; Athena Tacha, art; and Frances 
Walker °45, piano. 

To associate professor: Marc Blecher, 
government; Ronald DiCenzo, history 
and East Asian studies; Donald Hun- 
singer, physical education; Nicholas 
Jones, English; Marilyn McDonald, 
violin; Gilbert Meilander, religion; 
Richard Michaels, physical education; 


Gordon Michalson Jr., religion; Wil- 
lard B. Pearson, trumpet; Karen Sutton- 
Simon, psychology; Thomas Van Nort- 
wick, classics; and Harlan Wilson, 
government. 


Kenny Davis has replaced the late 
Lloyd (“Candy”) Johnson as teacher of 


jazz ensembles in the Conservatory. He 


is a former member of the Duke Elling- 
ton Band. 


Dorothy Mauney, teacher of violin 
since 1972, is teaching part time this 
year at the Cleveland Institute of Music. 


Arno Selco, associate professor of 
theater, has been selected to serve as 
regional vice chair of the American Col- 
lege Theater Festival for 1981-82. He 
will become regional chair 1982-85. 


Peter Spycher, professor of German, 
lectured recently at a special symposium 
at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. It was dedicated to the works of the 
Swiss writer, Friedrich Diirrenmatt. 


Richard Miller, professor of singing, 
conducted master classes in October 
and November for young professional 
singers at the Society of Atelier Voix et 
Musique in Paris. 


Michael Rosen, associate professor 
of percussion, presented works by Ober- 
lin faculty composers Edward Miller 
and Walter Aschaffenburg 51 ona Nov. 
12 marimba recital in Indianapolis for 
the 1981 Percussive Arts Society Inter- 
national Convention. 


Clark Drummond, coordinator of 
student activities, presented a paper on 
“Selection of Artists and Lecturers” ata 
conference of the National Entertain- 
ment and Campus Activities Associa- 
tion regional meeting in Cleveland Nov. 
ts 


David Cerone, a member of the Con- 
servatory faculty 1962-71, has become 
head of the violin department at the 
Curtis Institute. 


Ed Janka, head basketball coach in 
1980-81, has become assistant coach at 
Fairfield U. in Connecticut. 


Richard B. Lancaster, former asso- 
ciate dean of Arts and Sciences, has 
become vice president for development 
at Earlham College. 


Upper Reservoir 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
CROSS COUNTRY COURSE 


. Start; run on cinder road 
. Cross bridge; run Reservoir loop 
Cross bridge; run woods loop 
. Cross bridge; run to Upper Reservoir, around and back 
. (Do not cross bridge); run Reservoir loop 
. Cross bridge; run on cinder road to finish 
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Harriers 
now run 


through 
Arb 


Ever in Dreams 
Ever in dreams we'll run together 
Ober the course of Oberlin 
Ever in dreams we'll always sever 
The tape as we come in. 
Heart to heart and shoulder to shoulder 
We'll face the starter’s gun. 
And we'll run along together 
Until the race is won. 


— Murrow Schwinn °36 
and Charles Irvin °35 


n a crisp fall day when sunshine 

O and hues abound in Oberlin, it is 
not unusual to find the Arbore- 

tum swarming with people just taking 
walks. There is no better place in Ober- 
lin to find quiet refuge, fresh air and an 
actual hill or two. For some, the Arb 
offers a place to study the countless va- 
riety of trees. Others enjoy the sounds of 
the Raging Plum as it winds its way, 
wide enough to require a scattering of 
bridges here and there. The reservoir is 
used for fishing and occasional dog bath- 
ing and the natural amphitheater is the 
home of many campfires and beer blasts 
(as noted by the perpetual collection of 
broken bottles) and, in winter, the spot 
for sledding and the cross country ski- 
er’s greatest downhill challenge. On the 
far southeasterly end of the Arb there is 
a solar greenhouse, the Johnson House 
gardens and mounds of steaming com- 
post whose presence is always 
known, especially when the wind blows. 
To walk through the Arb in fall, one 
notices different terrains, both sheltered 
and open-spaced areas, single file paths 
and no paths at all. There are times 
when you have to step over tree trunks 
to proceed and often find yourself slid- 
ing on fallen wet leaves, avoiding count- 
less mud puddles and trying to overbal- 
ance to the left when the ground beneath 
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by Paula Baymiller ’75 


Andrew Bent '83 designs 
and builds new course, 
takes cross country back 
to “hare and hounds” 


you is sloping too many degrees to the 
right. 

There are also a number of different 
animals who make their home in the 
Arb. On any given fall day, you're 
bound to see a host of pigeons atop the 
castle tower, a family of ducks, squir- 
rels, rabbits, chipmunks, woodchucks 
or raccoons. Geese and seagulls have 
frequented the reservoir and an occa- 
sional deer has been sighted. The Arb 
has much to offer for the stroller and 
perhaps it is this rich variety that led 
Andrew Bent ’83 to choose the Arb as 
the location of Oberlin College’s new 
cross country course. 


The old cross country course wound its 
way around the athletic fields. It began 
in back of Philips P.E. Center, went 
north alongside the field house, then east, 
skirting the baseball diamonds. From 
there it circled the now defunct three- 
hole golf course, included the treeline 
going east and back again going west. 
Then, it traveled south past the soccer 
field, up over Oberlin Mountain, down 
around the tennis courts and back up to 
the P.E. Center. Ina meet, variations on 
the above theme were used, going the 
three-mile distance for women, five-mile 
for men. 

For many years, Oberlin’s cross coun- 
try course has been run on the athletic 


fields. Initially, the sport began as an in- 
formal event called the “hare and hound 
race” over a course of unspecified dis- 
tance. Then in 1903, it became orga- 
nized and Oberlin had its first cross 
country club. Eleven years later, it was 
recognized as an intercollegiate sport by 
the Ohio Athletic Conference. In the 
late 1920’s, under coach Albert Lumley 
*28 A.M. (See LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN 
FAMILY, Autumn 1981), the course var- 
ied in length from year to year, but was 
always located on the athletic fields. In 
1928, when the late Dan Kinsey began 
his 30 years as cross country coach, he 
developed a consistent four-mile course 
which began on the track, went around 
the fields and finished on the track in the 
stadium, usually during halftime at a 
Saturday football game. Coach Billy 
Tidwell (1959-70) varied the course 
slightly, eliminating the stadium run. He 
included the treeline and golf course 
loops. In 1973 Coach Dick Michaels 
created a five-mile course by adding an 
extra mile to the existing route. 

This course received persistent com- 
plaints from the team members. Finding 
the course to be too flat, too straight and 
generally, too boring, team members 
urged Coach Michaels to design a new 
course. Michaels felt that because there 
are only two home meets each year, it 
wouldn’t be worth the trouble. 

Andrew Bent had another idea. In the 
spring of 1981, he began designing a new 
course, situated in the Arb. He knew the 
area, having run it so often on his own. 
The course would be varied. There 
would be no long straight paths, right 
angle turns, or all flat grass. He wanted a 
true cross country course that would 
challenge the runner. To him, cross 
country is not an excuse for running 
track or road racing. There is more skill 
in this kind of running. 

There would be strategy involved: 
how to pace oneself in open and tight 
spaces, what parts to run at a fast pace 
and in what areas to run more cau- 
tiously. There would be wooded areas 
with uneven ground, different surface 
textures, such as cinder, dirt and grass, 
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and most of all the course would be in- 
teresting, with little repetition. The Arb 
was perfect. Bent presented the idea to 
Coach Michaels and was given the go- 
ahead. 

Andrew received a Mellon grant to 
work in biology during the summer and 
in his spare time he began constructing a 
three and five-mile course. He first rana 
course he thought would be approxi- 
mately five miles and later measured it 
with a surveyor’s wheel. By adding a few 
extra yards the course was complete. 

Three days before the first home meet 
on Sept. 12 with Ohio Northern and 
Ohio Wesleyan, Coach Michaels and 
Andrew marked the course, maps were 
made and Andrew’s teammates were in- 
formed of their new running site. The 
reaction to the course was favorable. 
Comments ran from “interesting” to 
“different” to “challenging.” Oberlin’s 
course turns out to be a little different 
from most other schools. Most courses 
are located on large grassy areas, golf 
courses, institutional sites or farm fields. 
Oberlin’s has a little bit of everything. 

The five-mile route begins at Johnson 
House and goes along the cinder path 
past the co-op gardens to the amphi- 
theater. It then winds around across the 
bridge, up around the reservoir, back 
over the bridge, through a wooded area, 
once again across Plum Creek and 
through the woods to Morgan Street. 
The course runs west from there on the 
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of Johnson House. 


road, then through the woods to and 
around Pyle Reservoir and back to 
Johnson House with some variations in 
between. To run three miles, the women 
eliminate most of the roadwork on 
Morgan and the reservoir section. 
Although the majority of runners 
liked the course, there were some who 
didn’t. Even though it is well marked. 
because there are few repeating sections 
and you can never see the whole course 
as you are running, to some the course is 
confusing. There are areas in the woods 
where the path is so narrow that it is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible to pass. For 
some, this might be a disadvantage. But 
Andrew sees it as part of the strategy. 
When he comes to that area, he changes 
his pace, knowing that there will come a 
time in the race to run all out. The only 
disadvantage he sees is that because 
there are some “tight spots” Oberlin will 
never be able to host a large major meet. 
The most runners you can have at one 
time should not exceed 50. Sometimes 
that bridge can hardly support one. 
Coach Michaels sees no reason to al- 
ter the site of the course for future years. 
He likes it, except for having to run the 
entire length of the first mile and back to 
the finish line to call times. (On the old 
course you could cut diagonally across 
the field.) The teams have all liked it 
(except those who have lost). And as for 
the permanence of the course. .. as long 
as Andrew ts in Oberlin, it will be. too. 


At left, Ed Klotz, followed by Dave Kranzler and Steve 
Saxton, in a wooded section of the new course. Above: 
Carla Smith crosses the bridge as John Marshall and Dave 
Kranzler (below) lead a Wittenberg runner around the 
reservoir. Bottom: Andrew Bent (second from left) in front 
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PINT IERTY 


A 
diatribe 
in defense 
of beauty 


Conservatory of Music is what 

makes life in Oberlin truly worth 
living. I have said this many times since 
first coming to dwell and teach here. 
The availability of a limitless store of 
beautiful music, expertly performed by 
students, faculty and visiting artists, isa 
luxury that for many of us surpasses any 
other that may enrich our lives. 

With the possible exception of Mar- 
tin Luther King’s autumn 1964 visit, the 
greatest Oberlin events of my two 
decades here have been musical: (1) The 
miraculously spontaneous Mocart 
Requiem in May 1970, rehearsed in four 
days and conducted by Robert Foun- 
tain, in response to the Kent State 
killings—performed magnificently first 
in the National Cathedral in Washing- 
ton, then here in Finney Chapel just one 
week after rehearsals began! (2) The 
three-day Contemporary Music Festi- 
val in March 1963 devoted entirely to 
the music of Igor Stravinsky, with the 
composer attending—and, for the Fes- 
tival finale, himself conducting with 
dynamic authority the Oberlin Orches- 
tra and the Oberlin College Choir in his 
Symphony of Psalms! 

Over the years I have on rare occa- 
sions heard one or another College 
Faculty colleague complain that the 
instruction-per-pupil cost is consider- 
ably higher in the Conservatory than it 
is in the College of Arts and Sciences- 
that, in effect, the College Faculty is 
thereby subsidizing the Conservatory of 
Music. Without ever investigating the 
budgetary validity of the allegation, | 
have on each such occasion been fast to 
speak out sharply in support of any such 
subsidization—on the single simple basis 
of the continuing nontrivial contribu- 
tion by the Conservatory, its faculty and 
its students, to the availability of beauty 
in the world at large. 

From time to time over the years I 
have attended concerts at which pieces 
composed by Conservatory Faculty 
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by Robert Weinstock 


One person's response 
to “new art music”’ 
featuring works 
by several Oberlin 
faculty composers 


members and/or their students were 
performed. Several of these pieces | 
have found enjoyable, some others of 
them too subtle and/ or too complex to 
be grasped and enjoyed ina single hear- 
ing. Some I found downright dull, even 
trivial. Many of the pieces, I conjecture, 
have made their ways promptly into 
well-earned obscurity. It would be fool- 
ish to expect composers of the rank of 
Bartok, Ives, Prokofiev, Stravinsky, or 
even Menotti to be teaching at the Ober- 
lin Conservatory —as foolish as it would 
be to expect a member of our Physics 
Department to win a Nobel Prize. But 
this is no reason for any of us to ignore 
totally the publicly offered efforts of our 
across-campus colleagues. 

Early this autumn there appeared in 
each faculty mailbox a page bearing a 
rather cleverly contrived hypothetical 
exchange between two faculty members, 
in which A pointedly chides B for 
his/her failure to attend concerts of 
“new art music”——a term that was pre- 
viously unknown to me. The key thrust 
by A: “Howcan you, a reasonably intel- 
ligent and concerned person, feel so 
comfortable (might I say even smug) 
with this cultural omission while residing 
in an environment exceptionally rich in 
opportunities?” Attend, he/she urges B, 
the Autumn Festival of New Music— of 
which the first program, on 15 October, 


was to consist of music by several Ober- 
lin faculty composers. 

Although I had not planned to attend 
any of the Festival concerts, I found 
myself drawn by the character of A’s 
argument.(Am I not, afterall, a reason- 
ably intelligent and concerned person? 
Should I not take advantage of what A 
calls “a massive opportunity this week 
to hear some music of [my] col- 
leagues...”?) So, particularly eager to 
hear a piece on the program by Wendell 
Logan—none of whose music, some- 
how, had ever before reached my ears— 
I did attend the first Festival session on 
15 October. My reward was almost 
immediate: Warren Darcy’s Elegy, a 
plano piece executed by Charles Floyd 
80, opened the program. It is serious 
and moving, perhaps even beautiful in 
portions; I hope to be able to hear it 
again in recital. I joined enthusiastically 
in the applause that followed Floyd’s 
excellent performance of it. But then... 

All ugliness broke loose! A something- 
or-other, having earlier been set quad- 
raphonically onto magnetic tape, came 
egurgitating unrestrainedly froma num- 
ber of loudspeakers variously located in 
the maximally darkened Warner Con- 
cert Hall. These “Subway Songs #1 and 
#2” were “conceived,” according to the 
person who admits responsibility for 
their existence, “during a long subway 
ride” —an “environment” to which they 
“owe much of their clangy, insistent and 
cavernous sound.” | have in my 62-plus 
years taken thousands of subway rides: 
none of them has been as auditorily 
offensive as was this example of “new 
art music” to which I had been lured by 
clever, misleading advertising. 

The world has in it far too much of 
ugliness; some part of it, perhaps, is 
required in pursuit of valuable social 
goals. Subways, for example, are pre- 
sumably necessary means of useful 
transportation. But it is wrong—utterly 
wrong to impose additional ugliness 
unnecessarily upon a segment of the 
world dedicated in its very being to the 
generation and promotion of beauty. It 
is also wrong to teach young people 
Oberlin students that such ugliness is 
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worth contributing to the world; it is 
inciting them to dishonesty when they 
are taught to pass it off as “music.” 

How, I wonder, can one have listened 
to Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Brahms, even Dvorak, Sibe- 
lius, Berg, Martinu, Wood, Aschaffen- 
burg, Darcy—and then give the name 
“music” to the eardrum-lacerating mind- 
twisting soul-offending air-polluting 
electronic product of the kind that 
spewed from loudspeakers into Warner 
Hall the evening of 15 October 1981? 
How, | also wonder, can I continue to 
defend a College subsidy to the Conser- 
vatory of Music on the single simple 
basis of the Conservatory’s contribu- 
tion to beauty? Fortunately the beauty 
is still there in great abundance; but can 
we afford the ugliness with which it 
cohabits?—even if its dollar cost to the 
College is zero? Could we afford the 
ugliness even if it brought monetary 
profit to the College? 

My indignation on 15 October 1981 
rose high; it rises again whenever I think 
of that evening. Yet I continue to wonder 
whether, all during the long, enthusias- 
tic applause that followed the emission 
of Subway Songs, | really ought to have 
expressed my feelings—as I did certainly 
do—by vigorously booing, seething with 
indignation, irresistibly impelled by firm 
conviction. Frankly, I just don’t know. 
Surely I regret the pain I may have 
caused friends of mine who were there 
in attendance. Yet I deplore more feel- 
ingly the affront to human sensibilities 
engendered by the manufacture and 
propagation of ugliness masquerading 
under the name of music. 

(Two additional electronic tapes were 
unleashed quadraphonically upon the 
audience that evening. Admittedly 
neither was quite so offensive to me as 
Subway Songs had been; yet I was 
forced, for considerable periods during 
at least one of the two later pieces, to 
protect my ears by cupping my hands 
over them. Irony was served me by the 
announcement, midway through the 
program, that Wendell Logan’s piece 
would not be performed. I have still not 
heard anything by that composer.) 

Propagators of the “electronic-music” 
fetish and others of a deeply philosophi- 
cal turn of mind are sure to declare that 
the label “ugliness” is but an individual’s 
purely subjective judgment. They and 
some others will chide me for not having 
an “open mind.” They will challenge my 
calling their wares “ugliness masquerad- 
ing under the name of music” and insist 
that I produce an operational definition 
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of music on the basis of which the char- 
acterization can be evaluated. Well, a 
mind so far open that it can no longer 
contain within it the ability to distin- 
guish between ugliness and beauty is a 
mind I do not wish to possess. I may not 
know much about music, but I sure 
know ugliness when I hear it! 


Student’s comment 


There is a real threat implied by Prof. 
Weinstock’s “Diatribe” that, I hope, is 
jumping off the page at the concerned 
reader. Prof. Weinstock’s world view, at 
least from an aesthetic viewpoint, surely 
forms a rather closed system (I am here 
assuming that a closed mind implies, 
somewhat, a closed system of thinking 
unreceptive to outside influence) of 
which the Beautiful fulfills only a func- 
tional role. The Beautiful is no more 
than a warm house or a heavy coat in 
winter: it serves merely to provide refuge 
from a perceived threat of world ugli- 
ness. And if, for some reason, Beauty’s 
ability to protect and to provide refuge 
should ever be threatened it will be 
necessary to take whatever steps possi- 
ble to maintain Beauty’s functional role. 

Prof. Weinstock is, in effect, telling us 
that our presence as musicians at Ober- 
lin serves merely to provide him and the 
like-minded a certain means of comfort 
in this world and unless we stop fooling 
around and start cranking out the Beau- 
tiful we can expect to be denied further 
sustenance. We thank Prof. Weinstock 
for having so heartily supported the 
Conservatory in the past, but now we 
can see where such support has been 
based: Not, simply, “I know what I like 
and wish you to know that you cannot 
change my opinion,” but rather he seeks 
to maximize return while minimizing 
investment. 

I have always felt that my work as a 
musician was intimately tied to my 
existence as a human being and as a 
member of society. As Al Otte ’71, 
founder of The Percussion Group (en- 
semble in residence at the University of 
Cincinnati), said in 1973: 


I insist that my profession be relevant to 
the world in which I function: and | 
believe it is as simple as that. Everyone is 
invited to be aware of arelevance between 
the thoughts they consider important and 
the medium in which they create, simply 
through their desire for such relevance 
and the consequent opportunity to estab- 
lish analogous systems. 


Given my belief that much work and 
attention needs to be directed at the 
growing threats to continued human 
survival (to get right down to the basic 
concern which too often escapes us) it 
should be relatively easy to understand 
my objection to being expected to par- 
ticipate (just sit there and do what 
you're told) in “a segment of the world 
dedicated in its very being to the genera- 
tionand promotion of beauty.” Nothing, 
to me, seems as trivial as to do so. 

For, the Beautiful results not from 
any inherent physical properties in sound 
Or music (witness the debate, in some 
circles, as to which is more beautiful: 
just intonation or equal temperament) 
but rather, I would suggest, the Beauti- 
ful is a socially, culturally evolved 
archetypical image of sorts (we can all 
appreciate, I believe, that even though 
the two sides of the just intonation/ 
equal temperament debate disagree as 
to just what physical properties of sound 
invoke the Beautiful, they are both 
appealing to a commonly held feeling 
for what the Beautiful is) and as such 
should be considered with as much a 
critical eye as, for instance, the nuclear 
arms race: both result from a social 
order that is slowly but surely destroy- 
ing (among other things) its environ- 
ment and therefore its only means for 
survival. 

Within this context, then, I see my 
work as a musician as providing a 
means to explore an ever-evolving world 
view and to work towards, if it is indeed 
possible, the necessary change inhuman 
thinking which may improve our chan- 
ces for continued survival. This is not, I 
realize, the traditional stance for a 
musician to take. But we might as well 
face up to it: given the growing severity 
of the situation, we can expect any such 
change to involve the whole of society, 
including both the sciences and the arts. 
Let us not waste valuable time and 
energy trying to cover up that, which by 
its very ugliness, serves as a constant 
reminder of the work yet to be done. 

Charles Wood 81 
Percussion major and 
member of the New 
Music Committee 
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On expression 
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and politics 
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stock’s “A diatribe in defense of 

beauty” was written in thoughtful 
reflection and with careful prose about 
an unpleasant experience that jarred his 
aesthetics of music. I do not agree with 
his conclusions but I defend (perhaps 
not to the death) his right to draw them 
and welcome the opportunity to write a 
rebuttal. 

“Beauty” is only one area in the vast 
realm of musical expression that (I 
believe) ranges from joy to sadness, vic- 
tory to defeat, the familiar to the strange, 
love to hatred, friendliness to hostility, 
complacency to frenzy, beauty to ugii- 
ness, etc., etc., and all the degrees of 
nuance between these extremes, as well 
as the rarefied beauty of the intellect in 
music. Even so, accepting a limited ver- 
sion of the nature of musical expression, 
I think his title might be more accurate 
if it were “A diatribe in defense of 
beauty as 1, Robert Weinstock, perceive 
ite 

Other persons, like Dr. Weinstock, 
on experiencing the music of their times, 
have also documented their reactions in 
print. Most of the extant writings are by 
professional music critics, composers 
and conductors, but since the apprecia- 
tion of music is in everyone’s personal 
domain, I see no reason why the opin- 
ions of those sophisticated in the art 
cannot be compared with Dr. Wein- 
stock’s opinions. Their use of rhetoric is 
quite similar. The following examples 
from Nicolas Slonimsky’s Lexicon of 
Musical Invective(Coleman-Ross Com- 
pany Inc., New York, 1965) will illus- 
trate my point: 

1. Gottfried Weber on Beethoven’s 
Wellington’s Victory, in Caecilia, Ber- 
lin, No. 10, 1825: 


“Muss nicht jeder, je teurer ihm Bee- 
thoven und seine Kunst ist, desto inniger 
winschen dass doch recht bald die Ver- 
gessenheit den vers6hnenden Schleier 
werfen m6ége tiber solcher Vererrung 


| t seems to me that Dr. Robert Wein- 
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by Edward J. Miller 


First of several faculty 
reactions to the 
criticism of Subway 
Songs #1 and #2 and most 
of its conclusions 


seiner Muse, durch welche er den besun- 
genen Gegenstand, die Kunst, und sich 
selber entweiht.” 


[Should not everyone, the dearer Bee- 
thoven and his art are to him, the more 
fervently wish that oblivion might very 
soon draw an expiatory veil on such an 
aberration of his muse, through which he 
has desecrated the glorified object, Art, 
and himself. ] 


Beethoven showed his anger at this, ina 
marginal note scrawled in his copy of 
Caecilia: 


“O du elender Schuft! Was ich scheisse, 
ist besser als du je gedacht!” 


(A vulgarity better left untranslated here.) 


2. Tchaikovsky’s Diary, entry under 


Oct. 9, 1886: 


“I played over the music of that scoundrel 
Brahms. Whata giftless bastard! It annoys 
me that this self-inflated mediocrity is 
hailed as a genius. Why, in comparison 
with him, Raff is a giant, not to speak of 
Rubinstein, who is after all a live and 
important human being, while Brahms is 
chaotic and absolutely empty dried-up 
stuff.” 


3. Boston Herald, Feb. 9, 1924: 
The Rite of Spring 


Who wrote this fiendish Rite of Spring, 

What right had he to write the thing, 

Against our helpless ears to fling, 

Its crash, clash, cling, clang, bing, bang, 
bing? 


And then to call it Rite of Spring, 

The season when on joyous wing 

The birds melodious carols sing 

And harmony’s in everything! 

He who could write the Rite of Spring, 
If I be right, by right should swing! 


Fortunately, these opinions, no doubt 
as heartfelt as Dr. Weinstock’s, have 
had no long-range, adverse effects either 
on the composers in question or on their 
music. The music of Beethoven, Brahms 
and Stravinsky remains with us. We 
experience its entire range of expres- 
sion, not just a narrow band of goodness 
and smiles and sunshine and haunting 
melodies some call “beautiful.” 

From time to time, throughout the 
history of concert music, lovers of 
“beauty” have been outraged at having 
their ears assaulted by what they per- 
ceive as “noise,” “cacophony,” “ugli- 
ness,” etc., in the guise of a musical 
composition. Some have felt a compell- 
ing urge to boo, whistle, utter catcalls, 
imitations of body noises and other dis- 
plays of contempt, especially if they 
paid to get in. A well-known extreme 
example of this behavior took place at 
the opening of Stravinsky’s ballet Le 
Sacre du Printemps(The Rite of Spring) 
in 1913in Paris. Upon hearing the open- 
ing strains of the bassoon solo, the 
audience took sides and a virtual riot 
ensued before the end of part one of the 
ballet. On rare occasions, I have attended 
concerts that resulted in similar reac- 
tions from one or two members of the 
audience. I felt somewhat embarrassed 
and thought it rather childish and vul- 
gar, but had no strong objection unless 
it interfered with my right to hear the 
music. 

Isat next to Dr. Weinstock at the Oct. 
15 Oberlin Faculty Composers Concert 
and, after we exchanged hellos, I ex- 
pressed my surprise and delight at see- 
ing him there. Warren Darcy’s Elegy, | 
thought, was an excellent piece and per- 
formed well by pianist Charles Floyd. 
Having heard several pieces by Conrad 
Cummings, I looked forward to his 
Subway Songs #1 and #2 for quadra- 
phonic tape. In that brief moment when 
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I realized the Subway Songs were over 
and the applause would shortly com- 
mence, a flood of thoughts raced through 
me: 


good ideas - excellent development - well 
controlled breathing spaces - convincing 
- professional control of his instrumenta- 
tion - it took me to those fantasy places 
where music I like usually takes me ----- 


The applause started. It was enthusi- 
astic but not enough to drown out the 
more enthusiastic boos emanating from 
Dr. Weinstock. I became incensed and 
muttered some highly uncomplimentary 
phrases. I don’t think he heard me 
because when I apologized during the 
intermission he seemed not to under- 
stand why. I thought my apology was 
due because, after all, he had not inter- 
fered with the performance, his reac- 
tions would not adversely affect the 
composer in the long run, and his 
behavior seemed to be almost beyond 
his control. 

Written negative opinions on music, 
even when they appear in influential 
journals, are usually harmless. Audible 
expressions of negative opinions at con- 
certs are understandable, if not “cor- 
rect” concert etiquette. There is a point, 
however, at which criticism goes beyond 
merely expressing a personal opinion. 
When someone advises us to form a 
policy on or to withdraw support from 
an area of creative or scholarly work, 
this is more than a personal reaction. It 
isanattempt to gather power in order to 
implement his opinion. Any person or 
group of persons having the power to 
decide “what is artistically good” for the 
rest of us inevitably will lead us into 
mediocrity, stifle freedom of expres- 
sion, and bring us to a halt; into a static 
culture devoid of vitality and meaning. 
Dr. Weinstock’s opinions and reactions 
to music as it affects him are certainly 
valid, respectable, and harmless enough 
but much more serious are the state- 
ments in his “Diatribe” that follow: 


But it is wrong—utterly wrong—to im- 
pose additional ugliness unnecessarily 
upon a segment of the world dedicated in 
its very being to the generation and pro- 
motion of beauty. It is also wrong to 
teach young people—Oberlin students— 
that such ugliness is worth contributing 
to the world; it is inciting them to dis- 
honesty when they are taught to pass it 
off as “music.” 

How, | also wonder, can I continue to 
defend a College subsidy to the Conser- 
vatory of Music on the single simple basis 
of the Conservatory’s contribution to 
beauty? Fortunately the beauty is still 
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there in great abundance; but can we 
afford the ugliness with which it co- 
habits?—even if its do//ar cost to the Col- 
lege is zero? Could we afford the ugliness 
even if it brought monetary profit to the 
College? 


This kind of invective reminds me of 
other occasions when persons or groups 
have caused great harm to scholars or 
artists for the sake of “keeping the 
minds of our young people safe” (from 
Socrates), or “preserving the Purity of 
German music” (against Schonberg). 

I can’t imagine controlling our con- 
cert programs to please the musical 
taste of Dr. Weinstock or anyone else. 
We thrive artistically and our students 
learn in the spirit of freedom, diversity 
and experimentalism. As for the threat 
to discontinue his defense of a College 
subsidy to the Conservatory, I can only 
advise him that we would welcome his 
continued support, but will not sacrifice 
our freedom of expression in order to 
receive it. 

To summarize, I am now familiar 
with Dr. Weinstock’s opinions about 
music. I can respect those opinions up 
to the point where he would restrict the 
exposure of our students to the music he 
considers “beautiful.” I welcome Dr. 
Weinstock’s (or anyone else’s) opinions, 
so long as those individual opinions do 
not become the bases for prescribed 
courses of action. 

I], too, have opinions about music. It 
is my opinion that the Oct. 15 concert, 
in its entirety, was an exciting, mind- 
opening musical experience. 

The next Oberlin Faculty Composers 
Concert will take place on Friday, March 
5, 1982 at 8:30 p.m. in Warner Concert 
Hall. 


Quote without comment 


Prof. Weinstock’s “diatribe” sounds 
vaguely familiar!???.......... Aaaaaahhh! 
Here it is: 

“Another faction denies that the work 
has any artistic value and professes to 
see in it an untamed striving for singu- 
larity which had failed, however, to 
achieve inany of its parts beauty or true 
sublimity and power. By means of 
strange modulations and violent transi- 
tions, by combining the most hetero- 
geneous elements, as for instance when 
a pastoral in the largest style is ripped 
up by the basses, by three horns, etc., a 
certain undesirable originality may be 
achieved without much trouble; but 


genius proclaims itself not in the unusu- 
al and the fantastic, but in the beautiful 
and the sublime.” 

Quoted froma review of the first pub- 
lic performance of Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony No. 3(Eroica) as reported by the 
correspondent of the Freymuthige. 
( Thayer's Life of Beethoven, revised and 
edited by Elliot Forbes, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1964, pg. 376.) 

Walter Aschaffenburg ’51 
Professor of composition and 
music theory 


Conrad Cummings responds 


Is there anything beautiful about a man 
murdering his father, marrying his 
mother and blinding himself when he 
realizes what he’s done? As a story it 
certainly deals with sordid and ugly per- 
sonal affairs. Yet Oedipus Rex is an 
accepted masterpiece. If it were about a 
family picnic instead of murder, incest 
and self-mutilation, would it still be 
considered a great work? 

Something happens in the fashioning 
of ugly reality into highly structured art 
that makes for an exciting result, and 
one that perhaps makes us better able to 
deal with the uglier sides of being alive. 

I hate the noise of subways and for 
that very reason I wanted to tame it by 
finding a musical form as satisfying as 
the material engendering it is abrasive 
and alienating. 

Dr. Weinstock does not seem to ques- 
tion the shape I was able to make— 
which would be a valid point for criti- 
cism if he felt the structure of the piece 
were not strong enough to contain and 
subdue the upsetting content. Instead, 
he seems only to argue with the choice 
of content. Does that mean he would 
favor the elimination ofall art that takes 
as its subject matter the potentially 
upsetting? The result would, of course, 
be the reduction of drama to the T.V. 
sit-com. And music? Goodbye to the 
Beethoven Fifth—too gloomy and an- 
gry. O.K. for the Ninth, but cut the first 
movement, not uplifting enough. 

As for Dr. Weinstock’s booing, I’m 
all forit. Far better to be aboveboard in 
these things than to settle into silent 
rancor. Strong feelings strongly ex- 
pressed are signs of a vital artistic com- 
munity, all the more so ina community 
with as long a tradition of cultural and 
political pluralism as Oberlin. 


Conrad Cummings is assistant profes- 
sor of music theory and technology. 
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An open letter 


Dear Bob, 

As you are entitled to your subjective 
opinion on the arts, I trust you will 
grant me an equal opinion, and even a 
slight advantage in the particular area 
of music as well as aesthetics. In both 
fields I can point to years of study and 
application on the professional level. 

In your fourth paragraph you display 
your ignorance of the accomplishments 
of your composer colleagues in the 
Conservatory. But your comparison 
does serve to establish Bob Weinstock’s 
limitations of musical taste, experience 
and general knowledge, not to mention 
your lack of awareness of post World 
War II trends in particular. All of which 
leaves you huffing and puffing about a 
half-century behind those of us who are 
active in the field. You apparently 
stopped listening and learning with Ives 
and Bartok, both dead for several 
decades. 

The composer of Subway Songs can 
produce very favorable reviews of his 
work by a variety of competent critics. 
A glance through Slonimsky’s Lexicon 
of Musical Invective might amuse you 
and also inform you as to how patheti- 
cally mistaken some of the dunderheads 
of history have been regarding the works 
of Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Schumann, Brahms, Wagner, 
R. Strauss, Tchaikowsky, Schoenberg, 
Berg, Webern, Stravinsky, Bartok— 
and many more. Right through the 19th 
century there were “musicians” who 
“corrected” the introduction of Mozart’s 
“Dissonant” Quartet. Doubtless they 
were the same people who refused to 
play the late Beethoven quartets on the 
grounds that the composer was deaf and 
obviously taking leave of his senses 
when he wrote them. 

Now, Bob, about those terms beauty 
and ugliness. | should think anyone who 
had had a year of undergraduate philos- 
ophy would know better than to use 
them as criteria of artistic merit. How 
do you feel about Picasso’s Guernica as 
compared to the sylvan landscape on 
your grocer’s calendar? 

To attempt to threaten the Conserva- 
tory on the basis of “cohabiting with 
ugliness” is such a futile and cockeyed 
argument that I’m ashamed that a fel- 
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low faculty member would stoop so low. 
That’s the kind of argument Hitler used. 
You do acknowledge that the applause 
for Subway Songs was “long and enthu- 
Silastic.” Perhaps this applause was an 
indication that your feelings made youa 

minority of one. 
Joseph Wood 


Professor of 


composition and 
music theory 


A final response 


To commence on a positive point: Mr. 
Weinstock did take the time from his 
life to attend the concert and did become 
sufficiently engaged to make a minor 
spectacle, from whence ensued this 
printed discussion. I admire his spirit 
and applaud his passion. I just disagree 
with his philosophy. 

As an antidote to being unable to 
accept the messages of contemporary 
art, I suggest a reading of the essay, 
“The Testimony of Modern Art.” by 
William Barrett. In his introductory 
remarks Mr. Barrett offers the follow- 
ing observation: 


We have simply got to give up the 
attempt to assess ourselves for posterity; 
the men of the future will form their own 
opinions without our help. What we so 
self-consciously call “modern art” after 
all, is nothing more or less than the art of 
this time, our art; there is no other today. 
If we could have a different art, or a 
better, we would have it. As it is, we are 
lucky in this period to have any art at all. 
The Philistine rebukes the artist for being 
willful, as if all of modern art were a 
deliberate conspiracy against him, the 
viewer, the artist can hardly hope to 
make this man understand that art is not 
a mere matter of conscious will and con- 
scious contrivance, and that the artist, 
by changing his ideas (even by adopting 
the Philistine’s) will not become a differ- 
ent person living at a different time and 
place. In the end the only authentic art is 
that which has about it the power of 
inevitability. 


One of the most troublesome of the 
many reactionary features of Mr. Wein- 
stock’s diatribe, is his misguided belief 
in an external value system. That is, his 
espousal of an abstract and unchanging 
code of aesthetics which one might use 


as a standard of beauty of any culture: 
to wit, “...but I sure know ugliness when 
I hear it.” 

What is beautiful, and meaningful, in 
art is determined primarily by the degree 
to which that art is evaluated as being 
truly organic to its society, and thus, in 
some manner or other, is thereby reflec- 
tive of the society. Our art only tells us 
about ourselves. It does soina language 
and symbology that accordingly must 
be drawn from and nurtured by its con- 
temporary culture (which, in its turn, is 
at least partially a result of its history). 

If there must be some ultimate judg- 
ment of worth, it can only bea judgment 
rendered by our posterity. Their stan- 
dard will have something to do with the 
veracity with which our art and our 
science respond to the eternal archeolog- 
ical inquiries about the tracings of man’s 
endeavors: who were we, what kind of 
beings were we? 

I would suggest that the unfettered 
process (writing-painting-filming, test- 
ing) of creating these artifacts (art prod- 
ucts, technology) is a value of far greater 
magnitude than any particular individ- 
ual’s (or group of individuals’) opinion 
of the results of that process, regardless 
of the depth of his/her passion. Our 
students’ aesthetic developments are 
incorruptible as long as they are edu- 
cated within an environment that main- 
tains a relationship with process. To 
permit any one aesthetic sensibility to 
govern this development is antithetical 
to a responsible education and eventu- 
ally leads to not merely a static culture, 
but a dead one. But I must add, inas- 
much as Mr. Weinstock’s sentiments 
are shared by others, that a society at 
war with its own art is a self-loathing 
organism in some danger of extinction. 

Faculty member A: Are you saying 
that you don’t like contemporary music 
unless it conforms to paradigms of the 
17th, 18th and 19th century? 

Faculty member B: 1 may not know 
anything about new music but I know 
what I like. 

A: What’s that? 

B: I like what I know. 

A: That figures. 

B: This music is ugly. 

A: Don’t kill the messenger. 

Randolph Coleman 
Professor of composition 
and music theory 


A decade 
of solar 
research 


he existence of solar research at 
T Oberlin is perhaps surprising 

since most people, and certainly 
all astronomers, know that in this region 
of the U.S. the most likely object to be 
observed in the sky is a cloud. Persis- 
tence does have its rewards, however. 
During the past decade students and I 
have been able to catch with our appara- 
tus sufficient light from the sun to con- 
tribute in several ways to a better under- 
standing of this nearest star. Not only 
has our work puta hole in the south wall 
of Wright Laboratory but also it has 
produced a portable apparatus which, 
after three visits to a mountaintop ob- 
servatory in Arizona, now has traveled 
with me this year to California. This ar- 
ticle is an overview of the work we have 
been doing and some of the fun we have 
had. 

When I came to Oberlin in 1969, I 
planned to test a prediction of Einstein’s 
General Theory of Relativity. Atoms of 
each chemical element radiate light hav- 
ing only certain colors or wave lengths 
that uniquely identify the particular 
element. Einstein predicted that the light 
emitted by atoms located near a massive 
body will have each of its characteristic 
wave lengths slightly increased, relative 
to those in the light emitted by atoms of 
the same element located far from the 
body. In other words, each characteris- 
tic color should be slightly reddened. 

In 1969, after Hank Annable, a skill- 
ful buildings and grounds carpenter, 
had expertly installed a window and 
protruding shelf in what was to become 
the solar lab, Keith Louden ’70 helped 
me to set up a 12!4-inch aperture solar 
telescope with associated apparatus to 
look for this “gravitational red shift” in 
the light from potassium atoms on the 
sun, for which the predicted shift in 
wave length is only two millionths of the 
wave length itself. 


Joseph Snider is professor of physics. 
He received the A.B. from Amherst in 
1956 and the Ph.D. from Princeton in 
1961. 
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by Joseph Snider 


Oberlin students have fun 
providing convincing 
evidence to prove 
Einstein's predictions 
about the shift of 
potassium light wave length 


The apparatus works with the solar 
telescope in this way: the telescope di- 
rects the light to be examined onto a 
beam of potassium atoms streaming out 
of a heated oven inside a vacuum cham- 
ber. If the characteristic wave length of 
the beam atoms matches that of the light 
from potassium atoms on the sun, the 
beam atoms will absorb some of the 
light, jump up to an excited atomic 
state, and then very quickly drop down 
again while reradiating the light in all di- 
rections. A detector placed to intercept 
some of this reradiated light will pro- 
duce an output only if the beam atoms 
are in resonance with the sunlight. 
Should the solar potassium light be 
shifted in wave length for any reason, 
the light will be thrown out of resonance 
with the beam atoms and very little re- 
radiated light will be detected. 

A magnetic field of known strength 
applied to the beam atoms will shift 
their characteristic absorption wave 
length ina known way until resonance is 
established. The magnitude of this arti- 
ficially produced shift equals the un- 
known shift that we are looking for, that 
of the solar potassium light wave length. 
The absorption wave length of beam 
atoms in zero magnetic field serves as 
the reference wave length relative to 
which the solar shift is measured. The 
whole process is analogous to determin- 
ing the wave length of an unfamiliar ra- 
dio station by adjusting the tuning knob 
of a calibrated receiver until resonance 


and the loudest possible signal are estab- 
lished. 

Our result for the shift of the solar 
potassium wave length agreed with Ein- 
stein’s prediction, within the experimen- 
tal uncertainty of about six percent. It 
was a great thrill to provide convincing 
further evidence for the correctness of 
his prediction. Only one previous mea- 
surement, one that used a very different 
method from ours and that applied to 
sodium rather than potassium light, had 
been free of various disturbing influ- 
ences masking this tiny gravitational 
effect. 

During the summer of 1971 Larry Ab- 
bott °72 and Dave Muchmore ’72 ac- 
companied me on a trip—my first of 
five—to Kitt Peak National Observato- 
ry, near Tucson, Ariz. This observatory, 
supported by the National Science Foun- 
dation and managed by a group of uni- 
versities, makes available to visiting as- 
tronomers a variety of telescopes and 
associated equipment at one of the best 
observing sites in the world. 

There is more than the sun to observe 
there. Nowhere have I seen the Milky 
Way appear more glorious than at Kitt 
Peak. The mountains and the desert 
with their startling array of unfamiliar 
living things provided unforgettable ex- 
periences each time we returned. That 
the Papago Indians, from whom the ob- 
servatory land is leased, regard a rugged 
neighboring peak as the center of their 
universe seems less strange to me now 
than it once did. 

We lived in dormitory rooms on the 
mountain so that our observing runs 
with the McMath Solar Telescope could 
start promptly at sunrise. In 1971 and 
again in 1972, when Rich Katz ’73 and 
Jim Eisenstein '74 went with me, we 
used the observatory’s powerful spec- 
trograph with the telescope to verify 
that at all points on the sun’s disk, after 
correction for other known sources of 
wave-length shift, the residual gravita- 
tional red shift of the potassium light 
was the same as at disk center, the point 
to which our Oberlin results referred. In 
addition we began to study variations of 
the potassium wave length produced by 
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oscillations of small regions of the solar 
atmosphere moving back and forth 
along our line of sight with a period of 
about five minutes. This phenomenon is 
directly analogous to the variation in 
pitch (and therefore wave length) of a 
whistle or siren as it first moves toward 
and then away from you (the Doppler 
effect). These oscillations were un- 
known before the early 1960’s. Their 
characteristics give insight into the prop- 
erties of the outer layer of the sun where 
the light reaching us originates. 

By the summer of 1973 we had com- 
pleted a portable version of our Oberlin 
apparatus, with which we planned to 
measure small wave-length variations of 
solar potassium light that arise from the 
motion of the radiating gas in the solar 
atmosphere. Research Corporation pro- 
vided the money and Harlan Hurd, the 
late college instrument-maker, the skill 
essential for building it. Jim Eisenstein 
and Gib Otten 74 assisted me in setting 
it up at the McMath telescope and in 
making further extensive observations 
of the five-minute oscillations. 

On our next trip to Kitt Peak in 1976, 
Spencer Thomas ’77 and Art Howald 
‘77 helped me use this portable appara- 
tus to measure the rotation rate of the 
sun about its axis. One edge of the rotat- 
ing sun moves toward us and the other 
away so that measurable wave-length 
shifts are produced by the Doppler ef- 
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fect. Astronomers are still not agreed on 
the true numerical value of the rotation 
rate or whether it remains constant in 
time. There is also a discrepancy be- 
tween the rate derived from the ob- 
served motion of sunspots and that ob- 
tained from wave-length shifts. 

In the summer of 1977 Mark Kearns 
‘78 and Pete Tinker ‘78 worked with me 
and we made a last visit to the mountain. 
Again using the portable apparatus, we 
showed that our method of rotation 
measurement not only works but that it 
also has definite advantages when com- 
pared with the standard one employed 
by major observatories. With the help of 
Tom Barrett ’80, we have now devised 
an improved method for measuring the 
solar rotation rate with our permanent 
apparatus in Oberlin and with it have 
obtained results during 1979 and 1980. 
This is the start of a program that will 
produce data for comparison with those 
from Kitt Peak, Mt. Wilson and Stan- 
ford, where studies of solar rotation are 
being actively pursued. 


In addition to the gravitational red shift, 
the five-minute oscillations and rotation 
rate, another topic is particularly excit- 
ing: in the mid-1970’s observations in 
England, Russia and California seemed 
to reveal oscillations involving the entire 
solar surface, oscillations having very 


small amplitude and a period of 160 
minutes. By now these oscillations have 
been definitely established. They are be- 
lieved to extend deep into the sun’s inte- 
rior, which we cannot see directly. Just 
as the earth’s global vibrations studied 
by seismologists provide information on 
the structure of the earth’s interior, so 
these oscillations will, we hope, serve as 
a probe of the sun’s internal structure. 

On two different days at Kitt Peak in 
1977 we used our apparatus to look for 
long-period oscillations of the potassi- 
um wave length and observed 160- 
minute oscillations on both days. Since 
that tantalizing glimpse I have been eag- 
er to take the apparatus to a location 
where I can set it up permanently at a 
solar telescope to obtain the many 
hours’ worth of continuous data needed 
to pin down the detailed features of 
these oscillations. My sabbatical this 
year will provide just this opportunity. I 
am based at Stanford University, where 
an observatory has recently been built 
with which to study solar rotation and 
oscillation. In addition I plan to set up 
Our apparatus at a solar telescope on 
Mt. Wilson, near Pasadena, where | 
may leave it for our future use during 
winter term and in the summer. Long 
live California sunshine! 

These are the main outlines of our so- 
lar research project during the past de- 
cade at Oberlin. We have had the satis- 
faction of building a solar telescope with 
its associated equipment and of making 
some measurements that are valuable 
within the context of current solar re- 
search. 

By going to Kitt Peak we obtained 
further useful results, and we also made 
the acquaintance of roadrunner, coati- 
mundi, tarantula and quail; realized 
that it was not a dog crossing the road 
ahead of us as we strolled to the tele- 
scope but a young mountain lion; 
climbed through the partially completed 
structure of the great new four-meter 
aperture telescope; watched thunder- 
storms of awesome power play them- 
selves out over neighboring peaks, and 
endured long miles of driving across 
great spaces. At Oberlin and at Kitt 
Peak we have needed to think hard 
about what we wanted to do and how 
best to do it. 

lam grateful to Tom Smolka, labora- 
tory technical assistant, for his help over 
the years and to the physics department 
for continued support. 


Prof. Snider in the solar lab with the 
mirror that follows the sun. 


Sports 


by Frances Bobbe °75 
66 here is only one letter in the 
T College's varsity alphabet. It’s 
an ‘O,’ and it stands for Ober- 
lin, one of the finest undergraduate 
institutions in the country.” 
—Recruiting brochure 


110 students earned varsity letters repre- 
senting Oberlin College in five different 
fall sports in 1981. There were 40 winners 
in football, 20 in both soccer and field 
hockey, 15 in volleyball and eight men 
and seven women In cross country. 

Yeo, Dad! (Excuse me, dear readers, 
but I must inject a personal message 
here; won’t take a moment). 

Hey, Dad, I hope you’ve read this this 
far. No, it really doesn’t bother me that 
you don’t hang on every word that I 
write; I don’t expect every Oberlin 
alumnus (or ’na) to be an avid sports 
fan. 

But, would you at least do this? No, 
not just for me, for your own alma 
mater (’49). Forget the numbers, ignore 
the names, if you wish, just, please, add 
some sum of pride in your annual giving. 

For over two years I have watched 
more games, meets and matches than 
anyone on this campus. I have had the 
pleasure of witnessing the vast majority 
of Oberlin scholar-athletes play with 
pride, both in themselves and in their 
college. 

Now, I know that this is starting to 
sound like one of your sermonettes, but 
I also know that the time has come to 
speak of Oberlin sports with simple, 
sincere pride. If we don’t, “chip-off-the- 
old-PR-block-yourself” that I am, no- 
body else will. 

Sure, we can’t claim to be going to the 
Rose Bowl (that’s football, Dad), but 
we can claim that the Oberlin “O” signi- 
fies outstanding athletic achievement 
within the context of liberal arts excel- 
lence. And we do. Our Yeomen and 
Yeowomen work hard, athletically and 
academically, and we should be proud 


of them. Well, that’s my job, and I'd 
better get on to it. (You don’t need to 
ready any more, Dad). 


The men’s cross country team consider- 
ably improved its past record (3-9), fin- 
ishing with a victorious 8-6 ledger. The 
harriers took tenth in the OAC Cham- 
pionships. Junior Andrew Bent, who 
will become a three-time co-captain 
next fall, led the squad with his third 
consecutive regional-qualifying perfor- 
mance. The talented Yeoman paced for 
a 26:29 time and |8th place in the con- 
ference. Due to an injury, Bent was 
unfortunately unable to compete in the 
NCAA event. 

Co-captain Ed Klotz, the squad’s 
only senior, peaked in his fourth season. 
After cutting down his weekly mileage, 
the veteran ran a 28:13, third best for 
OC and 54th overall, in the OAC meet. 
Both co-captains were voted Most Val- 
uable Runner by their teammates. 

Other cross country letter winners 
were junior Dana Perry, sophomores 
Dan Blume, John Marshall, George 
Gale, Steven Saxton and freshman Dave 
Kranzler. Perry was elected co-captain 
for 82-83 and Blume received the Most 
Improved Runner award. 


In what Coach Dick Michaels described 
as the “classic rebuilding year,” the 
women’s cross country team wound up 
2-5. Only junior captain Tania William- 
son had returned from the season before. 
For her it was a revising year, for her 
individual records, that is. 

The two-time letter winner ran her 
lifetime best in the All-Ohio Champion- 
ships at Ohio State. Williamson clocked 
a 20:51.8, dropping over 32 seconds 
from her previous best; she placed 66th. 

Joining Williamson as co-captain next 
season will be junior Susie Vavra, whose 
sister Linda °81 ran last year. Most 
Improved Runner, sophomore Anne 
Ross, and Most Valuable Runner, fresh- 
man Kathy Andrews, hopefully will be 
back next year, along with letter earners 
Judy Kessler and Carla Smith, both 
sophomores, and freshman Joan Moelis. 


Field Hockey, also in the proverbial 
rebuilding circumstances, did have se- 
nior leadership from Co-Captain Lisa 
Daly, Barb Wax, Michele Stenger and 
Joy LeMere. Though they posted but 3 
wins against 13 losses, the young Yeo- 
woman team demonstrated much poten- 
tial for the future. Juniors Kathy Mann 
and Polly Lodge received the Most 


Improved and Most Inspirational Player 
awards, respectively. 

Also lettering were senior Daren Jef- 
frey, juniors Victoria Rock, Kate Shep- 
herd, Linda Forsythe, sophomores 
Mary K. Hasbrouck, Christine Munoz, 
Mary Uscilka, Jennifer Weikart and 
freshmen Elizabeth Barron, Jennifer 
(“Jay Bird”) Clothier, Kate Davis, Mar- 
tha Gamble, Kate Pennell and Margie 
Rung. 


Both Weikart and Rung had siblings 
competing on Oberlin teams this autumn. 
Junior Cathy Weikart was a member of 
the volleyball squad; she led the team in 
service aces with 53. 

OC’s spikers were provided with 
seniority in co-captains Jill Chenault 
and Ginny Hull, and Susi Von Gierke. 
The Yeowomen, who went 14-19, includ- 
ing tournament games, placed fourth in 
the OAISW III Satellite championships. 

Hull was voted Most Dedicated Player 
by her peers. Chenault led the team in 
total scoring with 140 points and was 
second (by one kill) in spiking with 69. 
Sophomore Liz Nowell received the 
Most Inspirational honor and freshman 
Marian Fowler was named Most Im- 
proved. 

Other letter winners included sopho- 
mores Bernadette Delgado, Estelle 
Vaughn and second-leading scorer Carol 
Wigley (114 points). Diane Atkinson, 
Dianna Garcia, Megan Hudson, Nancy 
Rothenberg, Colleen Ottoson and 
Jeannine Woos were the freshman on 
the roster. 


Kevin Rung captained the soccer squad, 
along with senior Shannon Dudley and 
junior David Decker. Both Rung and 
Dudley were four-year starters along 
with the Yeomen’s only other senior, 
Curt Williams. The booters improved a 
bit, winning 5 of 12 games. 

Injuries made a difference through- 
out the season, even before it started. 
Sophomore Mike Weaver had knee 
surgery during the summer; the full- 
back, with starting potential, spent the 
fall as scorekeeper. Two of the tri- 
captains, Dudley and Decker, wore casts 
instead of cleats on one foot or the other 
along with sophomore Scott Page; and, 
though he didn’t wear a cast, junior 
Andy Kronick was on crutches during 
mid-season. Williams developed a mys- 
terious disease early on and junior 
Warren Johnson had pneumonia. 

Obviously, the team has high hopes 
for improved health and success next 
season. Says sophomore Rob Goddard. 
who didn’t letter, “Next year we will rise 
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like the phoenix!” This year’s healthy 
were: juniors Geoff Andrews (he did 
sustain a broken finger), leading goalie 
with 48 saves; John Herrman, leading 
scorer with six goals and two assists. 
David Hill, sophomores Smith Britting- 
ham, Jon Swierzbin and freshmen Mark 
Baumann, Dan Forden, David Gabay, 
Lalit Loomba, Mark Sanders, Roger 
Smith and John Wertheimer. Decker 
and Johnson will captain the squad. 


Last, but by no means least, the football 
team also improved considerably this 
season. The Yeomen upped their 1-8 
ledger of °80 with three wins and six 
losses. Ineach contest the calibre of play 
by Oberlin, on offense and on defense, 
was more competitive than before. 

Senior co-captains Greg Duckett and 
Jim Garrett did an admirable job in 
their last season. Garrett was named 
Outstanding Receiver for the second 
time. He led OC’s improved passing 
attack with I81 yards. Duckett, who 
tied sophomore Jon Laird as leading 
tackler with 73, received the Yeoman 
Award and also garnered an OAC 
Honorable Mention. He was named 
Outstanding Defensive Lineman as a 
sophomore and junior. Laird also earned 
a conference Honorable Mention this 
fall. The Oustanding Defensive Back’s 
stats included the team-highs in solo 
tackles (23), interceptions (4) and fum- 
ble recoveries (3). 

Junior Ron Stevenson had a memo- 
rable year. The 5-10, 188 Ib. tailback 
shattered school rushing records on his 
way to making the All-OAC first team. 
As the fourth-leading Division II] rusher 
in the entire nation, Stevenson gained 


Women’s soccer club 
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RIG cera aN muy 


shaved to show his jersey number, the 
Associated Press distributed this 
photo, which appeared in newspapers 
all over the world, including Stars and 
Stripes and at least one Japanese 
paper. The photo was taken by Frank 
Breithaupt of the Lorain Journal. 


over 100 yards in seven out of nine 
games. He became the first Yeoman 
running back ever to collect 1,000 yards 
(and then some) ina single season. The 
third-year letter winner gathered a total 
of 1,220 yards for an average of 135.6 
yards per game. Stevenson was named 
OAC Player of the Week for his per- 
formance in Oberlin’s 31-21 victory over 


wage 


Freshman Dave Gabay 


Duquesne. He ran for 191 yards and 
scored four touchdowns. 

Senior tackle Marc Williams was 
second on the team in tackles with 62 
including nine unassisted. Flanker Jon 
Fischer completed his career by winning 
his first “O.” 

Juniors Dave Hankins and Gino 
Brogdon, next year’s co-captains, were 
named Outstanding Defensive Linemen. 
Brogdon, who accumulated 52 tackles, 
was named Oberlin’s Defensive Player 
of the Game three times during the sea- 
son. Hankins, who also had 52 tackles, 
was twice an OC Defensive standout. 
Classmate Will Chamness became the 
squad’s Outstanding Specialist for the 
third straight year. 

Next season could be a winning one 
for the following returning lettermen: 
juniors Church Aston, John Julian, 
John Lawson, Todd Middleton, Mike 
Pitcher; sophomores John Berghaus, 
Dave Bruno, Jeff Camp, Rich Colella, 
Tom Corpus, Paul Danko, Jim Hegarty, 
Rich Jankura, Da Kim, Mike Meadow, 
Marvin Montgomery, Marty Nunn, 
Byron Rossi, Mike Schubert, Gary 
Shreve, Pat Smith, Dennis Taljan, and 
freshmen Cheval Breggins, Chris Car- 
ney, Reginald Fuller, Todd Hale, Robert 
Nau, Joe Sefcik, David Stambler, Mel- 
vin Thornton and Scot Van Ness. 


Congratulations toall YeO menand Ye 
O women! 


Frances Walker: 
a mother's 
dream 
comes true 


Page 5 (TAPPAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK), We 

have reported that Frances Walker 
"45 has been promoted to professor of 
music. 

This makes her the first black woman 
to become full professor of anything at 
Oberlin. 

Anyone who remembers that Frances 
first joined the faculty in 1976 as visiting 
associate professor of piano (replace- 
ment for Emil Danenberg who had 
become president) and was reappointed 
with tenure in 1979 might consider this a 
meteoric rise. 

Her students, however, anyone who 
has ever attended one of her concerts, 
anyone who has ever met her and anyone 
who belongs to the General Faculty of 
Oberlin College would wonder why it 
took Oberlin so long to “find” her. 

An immediate answer is that Emil 
Danenberg first had to become presi- 
dent of Oberlin College so that he could 
tell a search committee an easy way to 
meet the College’s affirmative action 
goals. “Look up Frances Walker,” he 
said. “I enjoyed the senior recital that 
she played the first year I taught at the 
Conservatory.” 

But the story really begins back inthe 
1920’s when Frances and her brother, 
George °41, were too little to have 
played Little League baseball even if it 
had been thought of in those days. Their 
father was a physician in Washington 
and their mother didn’t want them play- 
ing in the streets. She decided that they 
would take music lessons. 

Mrs. Walker hit the jackpot. Both of 
the children that she decided should 
take piano lessons turned out to be musi- 
cally talented. 

Long before Oberlin “found” Fran- 
ces, George had established himself as 
one of the country’s leading soloists and 
he was even better knownas one of the 
country’s leading composers. 

Frances was known to the Oberlin 
piano department and had been inter- 
viewed as a candidate to fill previous 
vacancies but had not been selected. In 
1976, however, she was selected. At the 
time, in her recitals and concerts, she 
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by Phil Tear ’43, editor 


Music lessons at early 
age result in discovery of 
a musical talent that 
makes Oberlin look 
for more like her 


sometimes was playing music that 
George had been commissioned to write 
for the country’s bicentennial. In most 
instances, reviewers didn’t realize that 
the performer and the composer were 
brother and sister. 

Reviewers, however, acclaimed both. 
Last January (1981), Octavia Roca wrote 
in the Washington Post that “the con- 
cert was kept almost a secret, but the 
lucky few who went to the Terrace 
Theater yesterday afternoon heard one 
of the most beautiful concerts of the 
season. With strength, intelligence and 
obvious love of music, Frances Walker 
gave a gorgeous program of shamefully 
neglected American music as well as 
works of Weber, Liszt and Dohnanyi.” 

“There was restraint in Charles Griffes’ 
impressionistic ‘Fountain of the Acqua 
Paola,'as Walker’s hands danced gently 
on the keyboard,” Roca wrote. “And 
there was stamina and awesome power 
in Griffes’ demanding Sonata, a toure 
de force in one movement that brought 
the concert to a rousing finale. The 
sonata’s harmonics and ferocious thrust 
recall the work of Scriabin, intellectu- 
ally challenging, yet immediately acces- 
sible. Walker’s playing was impeccable, 
pensive yet never weak, always capti- 
vating.” 

Roca credited Frances for being “a 
pioneer of the work of black compos- 
ers” and for including “George Walker’s 


too short ‘Variations on an Old Ken- 
tucky Folk Song,’ a touching paean to 
the land.” This was proof enough that 
the reviewer recognized quality without 
knowing the family connection. 

The family connection would certainly 
have been recognized in October 1981, 
but George Walker was too indisposed 
to return to Oberlin for a week-long 
festival of black music. 

Earlier (Sept. 13) Frances played 
pieces by Brahms and Griffes at Carne- 
gie Recital Hall, but first, she played 
them in a “warm-up” recital in Warner 
Concert Hall. 

The New York Times called her per- 
formance “notable for its subtle play of 
color, sinewy strength and sure dra- 
matic progress.” 

Frances told a reporter from the 
Lorain Journal, “The critics always 
speak of my strength.and power, but 
nobody knows | havea physical disabil- 
ity.” She can raise her left arm no higher 
than parallel to the floor. She injured 
her arm and received severe burns at age 
five when her dress caught fire when she 
was playing with matches. She survived, 
she says, after multiple operations in- 
cluding a year in a hospital because of 
the dedication of two doctors, one of 
whom was her father. 

She had to quit the piano for a year, 
but she never lost sight of her dream to 
become a concert pianist. 

As time went on her “work” turned 
into fun. In 1959, she made her debut in 
Carnegie Recital Hall. From that point, 
performance invitations were easier to 
get and so were teaching jobs. Though 
She periodically takes time off to per- 
form professionally, all of her lessons 
are made up when she returns to Oberlin. 

Frances taught piano and music his- 
tory fora year at Barber-Scotia College 
in North Carolina after grad uating from 
Oberlin and then she taught at Touga- 
loo College in Mississippi where she met 
H. Chester Slocum 48. After their mar- 
riage in 1950 they lived in New York 
Where she played the organ for various 
churches, taught music at the Third St. 
Settlement School, gave as many piano 
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concerts as she could, studied piano at 
Manhattan School of Music and worked 
on her doctorate at Columbia. She 
completed the course requirements but 
decided against completing the degree 
in favor of “becoming the best pianist I 
could be.” She resumed teaching at Lin- 
coln University in Pennsylvania, at U. 
Delaware and then at Rutgers. 

She also studied at the Curtis Institute 
of Music under Rudolf Serkin and 
received the M.A. from Columbia 
Teachers College. In 1972, she received 
the Professional Diploma from Colum- 
bia. She has performed in New York 
many times at Town Hall, Alice Tully 
Hall, Carnegie Hall, Carnegie Recital 
Hall and the Brooklyn Museum, in 
Washington at the National Gallery of 
Art and at colleges, universities, muse- 
ums and churches across the country 
and in Europe. She is a recording artist 
for Orion Records. 

After she joined the Oberlin faculty 
she and her husband maintained resi- 
dences in Oberlin and in St. Albans, 
N.Y. He was an assistant vice president 
in charge of the Equal Opportunities 
Division of the Human Resources De- 
partment of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. He joined Equitable in 
1951 and had various supervisory and 
managerial positions prior to becoming 
associate director of the Equal Oppor- 
tunity Division in 1973. He also was 
adjunct professor at the College of Insur- 
ance in New York and taught an eve- 
ning course in the history of Western 
civilization. He died in 1980. 

Frances’ brother, George, studied 
piano with Rudolf Serkin and Clifford 
Curzon and composition with Rosario 
Scalero and Nadia Boulanger. In addi- 
tion to his degree from Oberlin he has 
degrees from Curtis and Eastman. He 
has served on the faculties of U. Dela- 
ware and is professor of music at 
Rutgers. He has been the recipient of 
Fulbright, Whitney and Guggenheim 
degrees and has several works for 
orchestra which have been performed 
and recorded by major U.S. and Euro- 
pean orchestras. He has also composed 
works for piano, several choral works 
and spirituals for voice. 

On her return to Oberlin in 1976, 
Frances Walker was irate. “We didn’t 
have the freedom that students have 
today,” she said. “The ‘old grads’ who 
were expelled for minor infractions of 
the rules should be invited back so that 
we could apologize to them.” 

She has been equally frank in some of 
her statements at meetings of the Gen- 
eral Faculty. “You can just look around 
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Walker: “Work” turned into fun. 


your department and see that there’s 
nobody,” she said at a meeting of the 
General Faculty in November in pursu- 
ing a charge that there are too few 
women and too few blacks in the faculty. 

In addition to her abilities as a teacher 
and asaconcert pianist, Ms. Walkerisa 
heavyweight in discussions at General 
Faculty meetings. She presented an elo- 
quent “memorial minute” for John Elvin, 
her piano teacher, following his death in 
1978. For the past two years she has 
chaired the Special Educational Oppor- 
tunities Committee, which madea study 
of “pluralism” on Oberlin’s campus. 
President Danenberg asked the com- 
mittee a year ago to make its report in 
September. After two lengthy meetings, 
the General Faculty approved, bya vote 
of 80 to 13, this motion: “Resolved: 
That new initiatives should be under- 
taken to maintain, strengthen and 
improve the College’s legislated affir- 
mative action goals of broadening the 
applicant pool of minorities and women 
and thus facilitate the hiring of qualified 
candidates from that pool.” 

In 1971, when the General Faculty 
approved the landmark legislation to 


increase substantially the number of 


minority students at Oberlin, there was 
very little debater The’ SEOP? report 
fully documented every phase of the 
proposal. In the 1981 proposals, the 
SEOP committee seemed to be encour- 
aging debate. And there was a lot of it. 

However, following the vote on the 
first resolution, the General Faculty, in 
a third “special” meeting, approved the 


committee’s two remaining proposals. 
One was a resolution that “new initia- 
tives should be undertaken to familiar- 
ize the entire community with the heri- 
tage, current status and future prospects 
of pluralistic learning and interaction at 
Oberlin College.” 

The final motion resolved “that the 
present Special Educational Opportuni- 
ties Program Committee of the General 
Faculty be replaced by a newly formed 
and more broadly based committee to 
be named the Committee on Pluralism 
and Equality (COPE) to be appointed 
for the 1982-83 calendar year.” 

The committee proposed that COPE 
should consist of seven administrators, 
four faculty and four student represen- 
tatives. The experiment that began in 
1971 no longer will have to “prove 
itself” every five years. 

President Danenberg had expanded 
the SEOP Committee in November 
1980 and instructed the enlarged group 
to address issues relating to the impact 
of pluralism in Oberlin. He had hoped 
that the committee would report on its 
deliberations to the General Faculty last 
April, but the committee asked for addi- 
tional time to make its report during the 
fall semester. 

In his charge, President Danenberg 
had said that “the phenomenon of plu- 
ralism has been a staple of American 
society and politics for a long period of 
time...aS minority groups strive to 
achieve what they feel to be their right- 
ful place in society, the majority strug- 
gles to understand the demands of 
minorities...at Oberlin College, as else- 
where in the society, members of the 
community have become distressed 
about the growth of public pluralism, 
sometimes called separatism, on this 
campus.” The president went on to say 
that, while the phenomenon of plural- 
ism presents complex and difficult 
problems, the challenge to resolve these 
problems creates an opportunity “per- 
haps even an obligation—to formulate 
anew model for the future, which in fact 
could become the future at Oberlin and 
elsewhere.” 

During the debate it was made clear 
that affirmative action does not mean 
that blacks and other minorities and 
women should have special favors in 
Oberlin’s hiring practices. It does mean, 
however, that they must be given a 
chance to compete for openings in the 
faculty and staff. 

It goes without saying that what the 
College is looking for is more Frances 
Walkers. 


Five alumni 
have 
celebrated 
100th birthdays 


berlin now has at least five 
O alumni who are 100 years old or 
older. The ‘“‘youngest” of the 
group is Frank Van Cleef ’04, who cele- 
brated his century birthday Dec. 5. 
The oldest is class president Helen M. 
Wright ’02, whose 102nd birthday was 
Dec. 7. Her 100th birthday was reported 
in the January-February 1980 issue. 
Vinnie Letts Turkington ’03 turned 
101 on July 16. She resides at the Luther- 
an Homes in Muscatine, Iowa, not far 
from Letts, lowa, where she was born. 
Five years ago, she was still living on the 
Letts family farm and running her busi- 
ness. She owns several beef and grain 
farms in Iowa and for the past five years, 
she has rented the farmhouse to Mr. and 
Mrs. John T. Carpenter who are also 
Supervising her business. The Carpen- 
ters report Mrs. Turkington’s health to 
be fair, but she is “very bright.” Until 11 
years ago, Mrs. Turkington drove a car 
and was very active in church work. 
Mrs. Turkington attended Letts’s 
125th anniversary celebration in 1980. 
The granddaughter of the town’s name- 
sake, she recounted the story of the 
town’s origins in an article written about 
her in The Muscatine Journal. Letts 
originally was called Ononwa, but be- 
cause that name was similar to another 
Iowa town, Mrs. Turkington’s grand- 
father, who had come from Illinois in 
1854, suggested a change. “My grand- 
father told them if they would change 
the name to anything that didn’t sound 
like Ononwa, he would get a bell for the 
church,” she explained. The townspeo- 
ple opted for Letts and the bell was or- 
dered more than 100 years ago, and is 
still in the Letts Methodist Church. 
Mrs. Turkington said she isn’t sure 
where she has gotten her longevity, al- 
though she said her mother did live to an 
old age. “I would have just died if I’d 
known I was going to live this long, but I 
think I’ve gone along and enjoyed it as 
much as anyone,” she said. 


The writer is assistant editor of the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
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by Paula Baymiller ’75 


All are graduates and 
most are more alert than 
you would expect; two 
still are listed as 
class presidents 


Class President Mary Rudd Cochran 
03 turned 100 on July 14. She resides at 
the Mt. Pleasant Retirement Village in 
Monroe, Ohio. To celebrate her birth- 
day, fellow residents planned a party. 
The entire community of Monroe cele- 
brated “Mary Cochran Day” and the 
mayor issued a special proclamation as 
part of the festivities. Miss Cochran re- 
ceived a letter of congratulations from 
Ohio Gov. James Rhodes and another 
from Oberlin College. 

Miss Cochran, who has lived at the re- 
tirement village since 1962 and in the 
assisted-living center since she was 95, is 
in good health. She walks unassisted 
whenever the weather permits, and took 
part in the community’s two-mile walk- 
a-thon when she was 97. She is very 
alert, tends to her mail and faithfully 
reads the newspaper. Although she does 
not wear glasses, she often carries a 
small magnifying glass to read between 
the lines. 

On her 90th birthday, she had charge 
of scheduling the day’s events and on her 
99th birthday, a tree was planted in the 
bird sanctuary in her honor. In 1974 she 
attended Cincinnati Woodward High 
School’s Founders Day and as the old- 
est living graduate attending, she had 
the honor of ringing the school bell. 

Miss Cochran can also boast of see- 
ing, in person, every president during 
her lifetime except for Ronald Reagan 
and Jimmy Carter. However, in 1975 
she had a little trouble trying to see Pres- 


ident Ford in Cincinnati. She fainted 
due to the heat, but was revived in time 
to see the president. But then she missed 
her bus and Miss Cochran, then 95, had 
to get a taxi to drive her back to Mon- 
roe. When the driver became confused 
by her simple instructions to take her to 
Monroe, she simply told him to get on 
I-75 and she’d direct him. 

Miss Cochran was born in Cincinnati. 
From 1905 to 1914 she worked at the 
Public Library of Cincinnati, first as a 
cataloger, then as a branch librarian, 
and then as head of the children’s de- 
partment. For two years she was librar- 
ian and office manager of the Ohio Insti- 
tute for Public Efficiency in Columbus 
and later served as head of the sociology 
division of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, as reference librarian for U. Cin- 
cinnati and as librarian for the Public 
Library of Cincinnati. She was presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club in 1937 and 
1938 and was a delegate to the national 
federation in 1939. When she was 85 she 
wrote the club’s history for its 50th 
birthday. 

Before her retirement she traveled to 
Europe, South America, Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico and said in 1965 that the 
lack of understanding in the world 
would be erased if there were more 
travel by the world’s people. “Coopera- 
tion with affection is a duty of us alland 
a goal towards which we must all work.” 
To remind people of their duty, she used 
to raise the flag of the United Nations 
each morning at her home. 

In addition to serving as class presi- 
dent, she is a former vice president of the 
Cleveland Alumni Club and past 
chairman of Cleveland Alumnae. She is 
also a former president of the Cincinnati 
Alumni Club. 

Besides being actively involved in the 
Oberlin College community, Miss 
Cochran has other special connections. 
She is the great-granddaughter of Presi- 
dent Charles Grandison Finney. She is 
also the daughter of William Cox Coch- 
ran 1869 (trustee for 30 years and trea- 
surer of the College 1901-31) and Rose 
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Allen Cochran 1866-73. Her grand- 
mother, Helen Finney Cochran 1846, 
married Gen. J. D. Cox 1851, after the 
death of her first husband, William 
Cochran 1839, a philosophy professor 
at Oberlin 1837-46. Gen. Cox became 
governor of Ohio right after the Civil 
War, later served as secretary of the in- 
terior under President Grant and was 
elected a U.S. congressman from Ohio. 
Her maternal grandmother, Mary Rudd 
Allen 1841, was one of the first women 
graduates of the College. 

Other relatives include a brother, Wil- 
liam ’06 and sisters Helen Finney Coch- 
ran ’06, who is deceased, and Frances 
Cochran MacDaniels °12. There are 
numerous nieces, nephews, cousins, 
aunts, uncles, great-aunts and great- 
uncles. 

Miss Cochran says she can’t think of 
anything she has really wanted to do 
that she hasn’t done. “I’ve been inter- 
ested in many things and have had inter- 
esting friends.” 

Her last visit to Oberlin was in 1975 
when she attended the lectures marking 
the 100th anniversary of Charles G. 
Finney’s death. 


Helen Chute Lightner ’02 celebrated her 
100th birthday June 28 when her chil- 
dren and her children’s children held a 
party in her honor at the Goodwin 
House in Alexandria, Va., where she has 
resided since 1968. 

Mrs. Lightner’s brother and three sis- 
ters all attended Oberlin and all are de- 
ceased. In 1906 she married E. Allen 
Lightner ’03 whose brother and two sis- 
ters also were Oberlin alumni. Two of 
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Frank Van Cleef autographs a copy of “Bringing in the 
Sheaves.” Photo by John Harvith. At right: Betty Wilson 
helps Mary Cochran cut her 100th birthday cake. 


their three sons graduated from Oberlin 
and married Oberlin graduates. 

Mrs. Lightner’s husband died in 1970 
and her son, Lionel ’33, died in 1980. 
Her sons Lawrence ’36and Allen Jr., her 
daughters-in-law, nine grandchildren 
and several great-grandchildren attend- 
ed the birthday party. 

As an undergraduate, Mrs. Lightner 
was captain of the 1902 class basketball 
team. Prior to her marriage she taught 
Latin at the high school in Ware, Mass. 
She was born in Saugus, Mass., and she 
and her brothers and sisters attended 
Oberlin because her mother wanted 
them to “break the mold” of attending 
single-sex colleges. Her father was a 
Congregational minister. 


Frank Van Cleef was born in Welling- 
ton, Ohio. He celebrated his 100th 
birthday in Daytona Beach, Fla., where 
he spends his winter months. During the 
milder seasons, he lives in Oberlin at 168 
Forest St., next door to the president’s 
home. He has lived in Oberlin since his 
“retirement” in 1948. Since that time, he 
has been actively involved in commun- 
ity affairs and has been an author. 

Mr. Van Cleef has a long list of trust- 
eeships. He has been a trustee of the 
Allen Memorial Hospital, the First 
Church in Oberlin, the Lorain County 
Historical Society, the Akron Communi- 
ty Trusts and since 1932 has been a trust- 
ee of the College, now with honorary 
status. He was president of The Alumni 
Association 1930-1933. In addition, he 
is a former president of O.H.1.O. (Ober- 


lin Historical and Improvement Orga- 
nization) and a member of the board of 
the National Probation and Parole 
Association. 

In 1959 he was awarded the Alumni 
Medal for direct service to Oberlin Col- 
lege. In 1965 he was named Oberlin’s 
Outstanding Senior Citizen and in 1969 
he received an honorary degree from 
Oberlin. In 1974 his children donated 
the $200,000 Flentrop organ in Warner 
Concert Hall in the Conservatory and 
he has been instrumental in the devel- 
opment of the College Park area on the 
west side of Oberlin, the building of the 
“new” Oberlin Inn in the 1950's, the con- 
struction of several college dormitories 
and the expansion of Oberlin’s hospital. 

Mr. Van Cleef has written three vol- 
umes of recollections of his past: 
Ninety-nine Bottles: Recollections and 
Episodes since 1896 originating in Lo- 
rain County Ohio; Bringing in the 
Sheaves and Gathering Horsefeathers. 
He began his extensive writing project at 
age 93 at the suggestion of his children. 
Commenting on the piles of unsorted 
family photos and clippings he re- 
sponded to the challenge of explaining 
what they were all about. 

He transported cartons of papers and 
photographs to Daytona: Beach and 
wrote while he was there. Two years 
later, the books were published by 
O.H.1.O and all funds received from the 
books go directly into the organization. 
They are also used to promote what Van 
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sesquicentennial celebration 
A took place in Rochester, N.Y., in 

October, commemorating the 
explosive impact of Charles Grandison 
Finney. The festival included a sharply 
edited reenactment of a Finney revival 
service, a historical conference and a se- 
ries of preaching revivals in some of the 
same churches where Finney preached. 
In part, the festival’s existence was a 
claim that Finney and his impact has 
something to say about what happens 
today. The re-creation of the revival ser- 
vice and the historical conference con- 
vinced me; I had enough fun thinking 
about what happened that I wanted to 
write about it. I was fascinated by the 
way these scholars, discussing different 
periods and populations, could illumi- 
nate and corroborate the processes each 
described. 

The preaching revivals were intended 
to produce results like Finney’s. There- 
fore, they were focused on ideas that 
weren’t explicitly about Finney, and I 
won't write about them. The effects on 
the churches aren’t yet clear. Besides, 
such things are really to be judged by 
another Audience, and That One’s as- 
sessment is not available to me. 

If you have even heard of Rochester 
in connections other than its products or 
institutions, you probably know that it 
was once dubbed “Smugtown.” Like all 
invidious nicknames, it is very true— 
and very false. There are many Roches- 
tarians who in fact seem to believe, 
“We've always done it that way, and 
that’s the way it’s done.” Indeed, they 
act as though that argument was first 
used in Rochester. Even when partially 
true, such craziness obviously conceals a 
ferment of change and an undercurrent 
of chaos. 

Rochester in 1830 was similar. The 
Finney revival was intended as a way of 
controlling some of that chaos, but it 
also quite thoroughly changed the ways 


The writer is director of the Monroe 
County Nursing Home Patient Ombuds- 
man Program, Regional Council of 
Aging, in Rochester, N.Y. 
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Rochester 
observes its 
Finney 
sesquicentennial 


by Paul D. Vanas ’70 


He set the town on fire 
in the 1830's and there 
are some useful parallels 
between those days and 
the world of 1981-82 


at least some Rochestarians did things. 


There are enough parallels between the 
Rochester of 1830 and the world of 1981 
that it’s useful to look at them. Besides, 
soon after Finney swept through Roch- 
ester, he swept into Oberlin. 


Rochester in 1830, was a town of 8,000 
and was in fact the fastest growing ur- 
ban center in western New York. It had 
been founded by fairly wealthy land- 
owners who had, by this time, made a 
profitable shift from being gentleman 
farmers into being owners of flour mills 
and large commercial ventures. The 
shift in the economy was a joint product 
of the useful topographical accidents 
that put waterfalls into the Genesee 
River, but mostly to the political non- 
accidents that ran the completed Erie 
Canal through Rochester in 1825. That 
canal opened up the Eastern seaboard to 
the far west (1.e., Buffalo and Ohio). 

It also opened up Rochester to an in- 
vasion of canal diggers and lower mid- 
dle class laborers, looking to get in on 
the flow of money. These persons did 
not know how things had always been 
done (even though a/ways didn’t cover a 
great span of time for Rochester) and 
therefore (as the wealthy put it) misbe- 
haved quite badly. For their own part, 
this new population had generally left 
their old homes for the industrial and 
business opportunities of the west; find- 
ing no place for themselves in the econ- 
omy or society of Rochester, they 


expressed their frustrations in time- 
honored ways. 

Like most Americans of this age, the 
heady wine of successful revolution all 
over the European world made Roches- 
terians drunk with the notion that a new 
age was dawning. Americans did not 
forget that they were the first. For those 
with a religious bent, this was satisfac- 
tory proof of our superiority and power 
to change the world. 

One of the results of mixing that sense 
of leadership with the social chaos was 
the creation of a wide variety of religious 
expressions. This area of the country 
was so hot with the fires of religious 
creation that it became known as the 
burnt-over district. Among the products 
you probably already know of are the 
Fox sisters and Spiritualism and Joseph 
Smith and the Mormons. The birth of 
organized feminism drew onsome of the 
same fires. 

The powers that were in Rochester 
identified the chaos that was rampant, 
and looked, quite naturally, for a reli- 
gious answer. They had heard of 
Charles Finney, fresh from success in 
other canal towns and elsewhere. He 
had proven his skill at bringing people 
to God (and into the establishment 
churches). In 1830, Finney arrived in 
answer to the invitation of the churches 
and began his two-year career of evan- 
gelical revival in Rochester. 


That sort of evangelical revival service 
was re-created by students and faculty 
from Roberts Wesleyan College on Oct. 
11, 1981. Their re-enactment took place 
ina church now in the Genesee Country 
Museum, a reconstruction of villages of 
this region using buildings'from the first 
half of the 19th century. I had not ex- 
pected much interest in the re- 
enactment, but I found the church 
packed with about 250 at the first pres- 
entation; I’m told even more attended 
the second. 

What we found was an example of 
Finney’s services, respectfully but not 
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pompously re-enacted by persons in pe- 
riod garb. They added one anachro- 
nism: a narrator, who served as master 
of ceremonies, pointed out places where 
hours of words had been edited out and 
described the peculiarities of Finney’s 
work. Finney’s service was something 
that anyone whe’s seen an evangelical 
revival would recognize. There was a lot 
of praying and preaching and exhorting, 
and hymns with words and music de- 
signed to get your blood rushing. 

The content of the words is readily 
recognized, too. The preacher looks for 
a shared experience in the congregation, 
an emotional impact. He expects the 
congregation to be revived, brought to 
life in God. There is a lot of citation of 
the Bible, literally interpreted. There is a 
particular view of history too: We are 
near the end of history as we’ve seen it, 
and about to enter into a new realm. 
This millenialism emphasized the new- 
ness of the world and the converted be- 
liever, and explicitly denied the devel- 
opments of history. (Yes, that does 
contradict the importance placed on the 
American Revolution, and it also puts 
historians in an odd place while writing 
about such a movement.) 

Finney did many things that were 
scandalous to those who had invited 
him. For one thing, he did not distin- 
guish between the upper and lower class 
in the congregation. This egalitarianism 
was fairly typical of evangelicals, but 
Finney pushed it further than most. The 
big scandal was that women congre- 
gants could behave publicly just as the 
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men did. Women arose and testified to 
their former lives of sin (usually fairly 
restrained lives of sin, but nevertheless 
standing in the need of prayer). They, 
like the men, could come to the front of 
the church for special exhortation and 
prayer and to get help in the process of 
personal conversion. This now classic 
part of the revival ritual seems to have 
been Finney’s development. However, 
moving a person down front to get indi- 
vidual attention meant that there’d be 
movement during a service and there’d 
be attention given to normally insignifi- 
cant people. “Right thinking” church- 
men found this messy and insulting. 

After his long sermons, Finney turned 
the task of exhortation and prayer over 
to his assistant, a Father Nash. During 
the reenactment of the service, a woman 
served as the example of how the con- 
version of sinners was accomplished— 
by a process that looks like a short-form 
of brainwashing. I must report being a 
proximate cause of disruption at the 
service: when Father Nash lifted his 
voice and cried, “Oh God, help this 
woman turn, turn, turn away from sin,” 
my six-month-old son, Cory, started to 
scream. 

(A museum-goer spoke to us later in 
the afternoon, commenting that “There 
must not be much hollering in your 
house.” Well, at least not at God. . . .) 

Another scandal was Finney’s exhor- 
tation of people to choose to turn to 
God. Classical Calvinist theology (the 
rule in the Presbyterian Churches, 
which were his hosts) denied that people 
had the power even to choose and that 
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Brooks Grove Methodist Church at Genessee Country Museum and the congregation for the re-enactment. 


the choice of whether or not a person 
could be converted was wholly God’s. 
Finney got away with his heresy because 
there had to be some doctrine to justify 
why someone would choose to come toa 
revival service. Mostly, though, Finney 
argued on the basis of success. 

A final scandal was the non-tradi- 
tional timing of the services, the number 
of them each week, and their length. 
They were held in the evenings, many 
nights a week, and lasted for at least four 
hours. The Rochester city historian, Jo- 
seph Barnes, began the historical con- 
ference Oct. 16 with a quotation from a 
contemporary Rochester curmudgeon 
and editorialist, one Obadiah Dogberry, 
who complained of the disruption in so- 
ciety caused by the epidemic of meet- 
ings, and said that “pure and undefiled 
religion is scandalized.” 

The energy of Finney’s converts gen- 
erally overwhelmed the complainers 
and Finney defended the theology and 
preaching style by pointing to the need 
for conversion and citing a few other 
supporting authorities. Father Nash 
seems to have been the one who acted to 
accept public professions of faith from 
women. I have amused myself by im- 
agining that Nash answered the critics 
with some flowery elaboration on “I 
have always done it that way, and that is 
how it is done.” 

Finney’s revivals were religious 
events, but they happened at a particu- 
lar time, were themselves the results of 
previous developments and had certain 
results. They are fit objects of study for 
history, but there was some tension over 
the use of a modernist approach to his- 
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tory about a topic that explicitly denied 
the validity of the approach. The history 
that was presented illuminated issues 
that Oberlin folk have been interested 
in. Here are some samples of what was 
presented at the conference, which was 
held by Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School/ Bexley Hall/Crozier Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 


All but two presenters did good conven- 
tional presentations of a narrative of 
events, and then connected those events 
to the history of ideas, politics, econom- 
ics and so on. Two did an unconven- 
tional analysis, beginning with the ques- 
tion, “Would the terms of structural 
anthropology help us analyze and pre- 
dict how women made their choices 
about their responses to the revivals?” 
Dr. Nancy Hewitt (University of South 
Florida) and Dr. Carroll Smith- 
Rosenberg (University of Pennsylvania) 
made a very good argument, but it was 
clear that much of the audience was 
scandalized, most especially by their dif- 
ferent way of doing history. (Quite ap- 
propriate for a Finney festival, I think.) 

Hewitt and Smith-Rosenberg began 
with two main theoretical themes: first, 
cosmology is the representation of a 
world view. When the world view be- 
comes too dissonant with the world, the 
cosmology no longer serves as a useful 
metaphor for the power relationships in 
the world, and it must then change or 
break. 

Second, the evangelicals’ services 
look like classic initiation rites, and one 
always asks about such rites, “Initiation 
into what?’? Hewitt and Smith- 
Rosenberg suggested that the establish- 
ment of the bourgeois hegemony by the 
1850’s would define the world view and 
cosmology into which women would be 
initiated. The agrarian economy of the 
early 19th century was being replaced by 
an industrial and mercantile economy, 
so the cosmology had to change. Evan- 
gelical revivals served as the initiation 
rites for that change. 

For those who had already entered 
and were safely settled in the mercantile 
bourgeoisie, the revivals would, if any- 
thing, serve as ecstatic celebrations of 
what had already happened. Many such 
women might shun the revivals entirely. 
For those who were still struggling to get 
into the bourgeoisie, the revivals dram- 
atized their struggle. They would partic- 
ipate in the system of evangelical reviv- 
als until their economic initiation was 
complete, and then follow the evangel- 
ized into the establishment churches. 
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What skewed this, though, was that 
the power relationships available to 
women were quite different from those 
available to men. The Finney revivals 
had the unexpected effect of providing 
women a public role in religion like none 
before available. This taste of autonomy 
would, for some, have the effect of rede- 
fining that world into which they were 
being initiated. Some women would be 
satisfied to participate in the sub-roles 
provided by the male establishment, 
such as temperence and anti-prostitu- 
tion crusades. They would not struggle 
to reach the remaining forbidden 
ground of the conventional roles of au- 
thority. Hewitt and Smith-Rosenberg 
suggested that those women who con- 
tinued in the feminist struggles, or 
would become leaders in the spiritualist, 
communitarian or sexual equality 
movements, would be found to have 
come from those classes systematically 
excluded from the economic revolution. 

Hewitt found in the biographies of 
many Rochester women stories that 
could usefully be described in the terms 
of this theoretical approach. There was 
a sharply divided response to this result. 
I heard some muttering in the audience 
about pushing the data into the theory’s 
shape. Without the full text of the re- 
search, one can’t decide how much push- 
ing was done, but I have my own suspi- 
cions. I suspect that there is much more 
correlation between the audience’s dis- 
comfort with the feminist and power 
analysis approach and the audience’s 
negative attitude than there is evidence 
of intellectual dishonesty in Hewitt and 
Smith-Rosenberg. (I am clearly pushing 
some data into the shape of one of my 
own theories, but I’ve seen corrobora- 
tion too often to feel any guilt.) 

In any case, Smith-Rosenberg and 
Hewitt presented a commentary on 
Finney’s revivals that was the first con- 
vincing description of the processes that 
led to differential responses to revivals. 
Purely theological assessments have left 
me dissatisfied; I think there’s too much 
evidence that beliefs follow other influ- 
ences in the world for them to be suffi- 
cient. In addition, their description 
helped make some connections among 
the various offspring of women’s power 
struggles. 

The other historians seemed to be 
generally favorable towards Hewitt and 
Smith-Rosenberg’s thesis. They wanted 
some different use of the anthropologi- 
cal terms and more extensive data for 
corroboration. One pointed out that the 


economic schema couldn’t be an ex- 
haustive explanation of what went on. 
One can’t fit in the story of the wife of a 
wealthy New York City merchant who 
ran into the woods to practice free love; 
more is going on. Nonetheless, I was de- 
lighted with what Smith-Rosenberg and 
Hewitt did, both as a historical analysis 
and an illustration of the problems of 
doing history. 


A more conventional narrative ap- 
proach to history was taken in a paper 
on “Oberlin and the Ojibwas,” by Dr. 
Henry Warner Bowden (Douglas Col- 
lege/ Rutgers). (Despite his topic and 
middle name, Dr. Bowden’s sole rela- 
tion to Oberlin is one of scholar to ob- 
ject of study.) He gave an accurate and 
understanding account of Oberlin’s de- 
velopment and Finney’s place in it. 
Bowden noted that Finney held more 
revivals at the College than his inviters 
had asked for (or approved of). 

Bowden’s main concern was the 
Finney-inspired mission to the Ojibwas 
of Minnesota, a project that began in 
1842 and folded in 1859 without signal 
success. He told the familiar sad story of 
a failed mission that never showed re- 
spect for the culture it intended to re- 
place, a story we have heard about other 
projects all over the world. He tempered 
that critique with acknowledgment of 
the more benign and successful work of 
Oberlinians in other areas. 

Bowden focused on the mission to the 
Ojibwas, though, because it brings to 
sharpest focus two oddities of Finney- 
started missions. For one thing, Oberlin 
missions were unconnected to any other 
of the formal evangelical supports for 
missions. This had demonstrable im- 
pacts on Oberlin College missionaries, 
notably a dearth of resources and a 
sometimes hostile relation to missionar- 
ies supported by the other agencies. 
Bowden was most interested, though, 
that this showed a Finney peculiarity. 
When historians write about evangeli- 
cals in the mid-19th century and thereaf- 
ter, they can count on there being data 
about the creation or support of a va- 
riety of societies that took on the task of 
managing missions. For Finney, 
though, the on/y missionary activity he 
ever supported or helped organize was 
that which he did during his years at 
Oberlin. This is something that could 
stand more scrutiny. 

Another oddity of the Oberlin mis- 
sion is revealed in the letters sent by the 
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missionaries and other records of the 
mission contained in the Minnesota 
Historical Society Archives. One char- 
acteristic of evangelicals is their consis- 
tent millenialism, their belief that these 
are the last days, but there is no evidence 
of any millenial beliefs among the Ober- 
lin missionaries. For instance, they 
show a remarkable placidity in the face 
of their lack of success; millenialists 
would be expected to show some ur- 
gency over the short time left to save 
souls and to use the imagery to stir up 
the potential converts. This is an inter- 
esting gap in their orthodoxy. I also see 
it as the topic for a couple of studies 
someone in Oberlin might undertake. Is 
the absence of millenial thought cor- 
roborated in any records of the Ojibwa 
mission of the Oberlin archives? What 
caused this absence? Was the theologi- 
cal training in Oberlin in the 1840’s so 
heterodox, or was it just the notoriously 
fractious nature of Oberlin students? 


Millenialism had a profound effect on 
many things in this country and it devel- 
oped from some surprising roots. Dr. 
Nathan O. Hatch (University of Notre 
Dame) discussed the strands that 
merged in this millenialism. The notion 
of America as a sacred vessel for the 
conversion of the world begins here, and 
ultimately becomes a defining charac- 
teristic of the evangelical approach. 
Missionary activity became an obvious 
responsibility. A precondition for that 
was less obvious, but quite illuminating: 
some quite unlikely people took to the 
notion that they could, in fact, convert 
the world. In the burnt over district, 
those in the lower middle class began to 
regard themselves as masters of their 
own destiny. 

Another strand in this movement is 
the use of the Bible. When last-days, 
apocalyptic imagery is added to biblical 
literalism, you get maps and chronolo- 
gies of the last days. Until Hatch pointed 
it out, the floridity of the product had 
concealed from me the fact that these 
were the results of trying to apply me- 
chanical and literal rationality to the 
apocalyptic visions of the prophets. By 
this strange route, this bizarre end-of- 
the-world business is a product of the 
Enlightenment. 

Joseph Smith and the Mormons are 
an example of how people dealt with the 
consequences of sucha Biblicism. Hatch 
pointed to the wide variety of sects pro- 
duced by people who all claimed that 
they were just acting out the plain and 
self-evident truths of the Bible. Smith 
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had a rather un-rationalistic experience 
of visions of angels and revealed texts 
that served to define the true nature of 
the ancient Christianity to which he and 
his followers returned. By itself, this 
looks pretty ecstatic and spacey, but 
Hatch pointed to the rationalist trap- 
pings in which these visions are pre- 
sented. To this day, The Book of Mor- 
mon is published with prefatory 
material reprinting affidavits of those 
who handled the plates of the text and 
the mechanical devices Smith used to 
translate them. (This did not protect 
Smith and his followers from attacks for 
mysticism and fuzzyheadedness— 
among other things—but it shows what 
was regarded as proper evidence. The 
Mormons won over many from the 
other millenial sects, and by their own 
evidence it was just this rationalistic 
material that was so convincing.) 


A pair of papers dealt with questions the 
evangelicals themselves would not have 
recognized as crucial: what was the role 
of evangelicals in the religion of blacks 
and in the nature of their slavery? Jon 
Butler (University of Illinois / Chicago 
Circle) looked at the joint rise of evan- 
gelicalism and slavery in the 18th cen- 
tury. He pointed out that the 17th cen- 
tury was astonishingly indifferent to 
religion, and as a whole quite ignorant 
of its most basic tenets. Evidence is ac- 
cumulating to show that the “religious- 
ness” of that age was like a town in a 
movie set: the front was impressive, with 
many institutions, but the substance ab- 
sent, with few participants. 

Thus, at the time slavery was being 
devised in the American South, the first 
religious missionary work was being 
undertaken. The most widely distrib- 
uted and read tracts were those pub- 
lished by the Anglican Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel (SPG) espe- 
cially for black slaves. These tended to 
be easier to read than those aimed at the 
landowners. Further, the content dealt 
more directly with an issue that was first 
in the minds of those who owned slaves: 
Could a man own slaves? Could a Chris- 
tian man own Christian slaves, or would 
they become too saucy? This ancient de- 
bate among Christians was answered by 
the SPG with “Yes, especially because 
these are the last days.” 

Butler stated that the SPG had an in- 
direct hand in the peculiar savagery of 
the treatment of black slaves by many 
masters. The SPG material emphasized 
the responsibility of slaves to obey their 
masters, and the responsibility of mas- 
ters to make sure their slaves acted like 


Christians. Butler noted that this doc- 
trine was tempered neither by explicit 
teachings of the missionaries nor by 
what he claimed were the common-law 
restrictions on interpersonal violence 
that tended to limit mayhem in England. 

This kind of evangelizing would ob- 
viously be unattractive to most blacks, 
and indeed there was little Christianiza- 
tion of the slave population until after 
1760. Evangelists had more success with 
whites, but even there the level of active 
religion was low. What was accom- 
plished, though, seems to have been the 
definition of Christian doctrine for the 
whole population. When the evangeli- 
cals began their work in the last half of 
the 18th century, popular religion had 
defined certain things that could not be 
challenged by formal religion. What the 
evangelicals did was to provide a mech- 
anism for expressing the faith defined by 
the work of the SPG. 

Albert Raboteau (University of Cali- 
fornia / Berkeley) described the range of 
black evangelical religion. Evangelical- 
ism became the primary expression of 
independent black churches, despite the 
opposition of whites to anything black 
and independent (especially when it was 
being done competently, and that 
showed that Christianity was not to be 
defined exclusively by whites). Rabo- 
teau suggests that this was tolerated be- 
cause evangelicals had to believe in the 
freedom of the Gospel, and not even 
white supremacists could maintain the 
contradiction of denying to blacks what 
they did in their own religion. Contra- 
dictions in doctrine seem to be more eas- 
ily tolerated than contradictions in 
practice. 

Emancipation, Raboteau said, 
opened the flood gates of the varieties of 
public religious expression among 
evangelical blacks. The dynamics seem 
identical to those affecting all religious 
persons, but for blacks the two axes of 
decision were the place of blacks in 
American society, and how to deal with 
the fact of slavery. One axis was ex- 
pressed as the question of displaying 
“Christian manhood” in the context ofa 
new citizenship. Some very few black 
evangelicals preached revolution. A few 
more taught withdrawal from American 
society and supported the notion of re- 
patriation to Africa. The majority of 
blacks rejected that idea and became vig- 
orously anti-colonial—and just as vig- 
orously pro-American patriots. Still 
others argued the evidence for black su- 
premacy and that black religion and cul- 
ture would supplant those of the whites. 
Especially in the North, black evangeli- 
cals tended to preach moral restraint, 
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citing the Bible for a strict code of be- 
havior that would prevent being re- 
enslaved to sin—and, as drink and for- 
nication have expensive consequences, 
re-enslaved to those with money. 

Especially in the south, however, this 
moralism was not emphasized. There, 
blacks had a history of living with whites 
who thumped the Bible to justify slavery 
and brutality, and so chose a more inde- 
pendent and, expressive emphasis to 
their religion. Survival had demanded 
external compliance, so there was a 
premium on internal freedom. Com- 
pliance was demanded by whites, and 
was displayed toward whites. In the 
black community, the major concern 
was development of a group identity 
and evangelicalism took the shape of re- 
capturing the full intensity of the con- 
version experience of each believer. 
(This is not to say that these blacks were 
immoral, just that they put an emphasis 
on other issues and did not act so sternly 
toward their less well-behaved friends.) 

God was thought to have permitted 
slavery, although not condoned it, so 
that Africans could be civilized and 
Christianized. This second axis of 
choice for blacks shows a rather nar- 
rower range than the first. Some argued 
that blacks would return and convert 
the fatherland. The majority rejected 
that and saw themselves in the millenial 
roles of a leaven to, or supplanter of, 
white Christianity. 

These various threads of development 
and expression are so similar in white 
and black evangelical religion that some 
racists began taunting evangelicals as 
having been contaminated by African- 
ism. Leaving aside the judgmental fla- 
vor of the word, Raboteau said that the 
evidence suggests that black and white 
religion pretty much went their separate 
ways. There are some nice stories of 
blacks and whites serving each other, 
but there are very few. Evangelicalism 
was a strong thread in each, and created 
close parallels in each, because evangeli- 
calism was a useful channel for similar 
energies in each society. Any crossing of 
the race barrier was an expression of 
shared convictions and is not well 
named by using the word “contamina- 
tion.” Finney was aware of the parallel- 
ism of convictions and experience; he 
seems to have taken the surprising step 
of accepting it for what it was and living 
with it. 
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And now for today. Evangelicalism, 
much like Finney’s, is again serving as a 
channel for social energies, shaped by 
the nature of the contemporary chaos 
and serving to revive activities once 
thought to be dead. Dr. Grant Wacker 
(University of North Carolina /Chapel 
Hill) made the explicit connection be- 
tween the evangelicalism of Finney and 
the lively impact of the self-named 
Moral Majority. 

Wacker began by noting the common 
wisdom that the old mainline and liberal 
churches are indeed declining in num- 
bers and influence. The common wis- 
dom about the growth of the conserva- 
tive and evangelical churches is 
common but, Wacker says, not always 
wise. What demographic evidence there 
is points to growth only in that segment 
he calls the Evangelical Right. In ques- 
tioning after, Wacker said that he sus- 
pects that the growth claimed by this 
segment is not a real growth of people 
who have radically changed their minds, 
but rather a growth of willingness of a 
stable-sized population group to pub- 
licly identify itself. 

This Evangelical Right is identifiable 
by a shared set of values that Wacker 
claimed came from the Victorian lower 
middle class. The Evangelical Right in- 
tends to produce the hegemony of those 
values and thereby create a Christian 
civilization. 

This Christian civilization is charac- 
terized by ideas that emphasize non- 
historical and non-modernist processes 
and seek purity in all things. It is based 
on a definition of purity that is absolute 


and timeless, discovered but not created 
by man. Those rules are defined by the 
Judeo-Christian tradition, especially in 
the Bible. The Bible is, of course, inter- 
preted literally. Finally, the rules are the 
same for all areas of concern, public and 
private: Government, like the individ- 
ual, is to cultivate traditional moral 
values and leave material things to 
themselves. 

Wacker suggested that the Evangeli- 
cal Right arose in the ’80’s mostly as a 
result of the confluence of a number of 
enemies of that idea of Christian civili- 
zation. In reaction to them, and sup- 
ported by a millenial conviction that 
they could indeed convert the world, the 
Evangelical Right came to the fore. 
Wacker identified three main enemies of 
the Christian civilization desired by this 
newly energetic group. First is the public 
media, which unfairly presents what life 
is really like. Second, public education, 
which is unable to “create great men and 
great leaders of men.” Further, the sys- 
tem fraudulently claims to be value-free 
when it in fact inculcates the values of a 
secular humanism that challenges every- 
thing. Finally, the greatest enemy is the 
assault on the patriarchal family. 

Wacker’s identification of the details 


of the assault on the patriarchal family 


were most interesting, both for their con- 
nections to Finney and their explication 
of Moral Majority stands that have 
seemed peculiarly too energetic. One of 
the assailants is secular humanism as 
taught in the schools. Parents now have 
an identifiable entity on which to focus 
their fantasy that an organized conspir- 


On the left, Charles Finney, at the lectern, Rev. Joseph Penny (host pastor); on 


the right, Father Nash, Finney's assistant. 
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acy prevents them from controlling the 
values of their adolescent offspring. 
Traditional rules of adult sexuality have 
been rejected in many parts of society; 
those parts of the society that get close 
to the kids are especially anxiety- 
producing. The hysteria over the Equal 
Rights Amendment is a demonstration 
that this is the focus for all the develop- 
ing de-regulations of the male. The ERA 
is seen to be the final effort to release the 
male’s “marauding instincts.” 

These parallels between the Finney- 
era evangelicals and the Moral Majority 
are fascinating. The opposition to the 
ERA, for instance, is driven by a force 
identical to that which fed the temper- 
ance and anti-prostitution movements 
that followed the evangelical revivals of 
the 19th century. The focus is different 
because the chaos in our time is different 
from that in Finney’s, but the basic 
values seem to be the same. Men must be 
kept in line. 

One difference is that Finney was sig- 
nificantly more egalitarian than the 
Moral Majority. He did not have quite 
the level of resentment toward those 
perceived to be in a higher class, and he 
was notably more accepting towards 
those regarded as less priveleged. Other 
evangelicals filled in the more extremist 
roles in Finney’s time. The Moral Ma- 
jority is the extremist role now because, 
I'd guess, these times tend to be more ex- 
tremist anyway. 

One thing that will be interesting to 
see in the development of the Moral Ma- 
jority is whether or not there will arise 
an internal feminist movement like that 
which splintered off from Finney and 
his contemporaries. There really is a 
contradiction between an egalitarian, 
experiential revival and the need to pre- 
serve the patriarchy. It will be interest- 
ing to see if that ever surfaces and what 
forces will be used to contain it if it does. 

Wacker noted that the Evangelical 
Right seems to be meeting needs very 
similar to the needs met by the evangeli- 
cals of Finney’s time. Despite their rejec- 
tion of “lessons from history,” both the 
Finney era preachers and the modern 
electronic church stars recognize the 
relevance of traditional values and the 
failures of modernists to respect them. I 
disagree with his assertion that this 
Evangelical Right is just a replication of 
a Victorian lower middle class; his data, 
as one of the commentators noted, 
shows how the roots of this modern 
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movement extend still deeper into the 
past. Nonetheless, his over-stated claim 
allowed for an arresting conclusion. In 
assessing the Moral Majority, Wacker 
said: “The question is whether a Gospel 
that owes as much to Teddy Roosevelt 
as to Jesus Christ will do the job. But, 
then, Grace always has been amazing.” 

That last line from Wacker shows up 
a duality and conflict that ran through 
the entire conference. The historical 
conference treated evangelicalism as a 
subject of historical study, a topic that 
could be shown to develop from particu- 
lar roots and to grow in predictable di- 
rections. The evangelicals of Finney’s 
time and ours explicitly reject that mod- 
ernist notion of the developments of his- 
tory. Those two views are in conflict, yet 
each is attractive. 

For instance, at the re-enactment of 
the Finney Revival Service, I heard 
many pecple in line who talked about 
their church groups. I’d guess that about 
half of those in attendance were there to 
see the historical roots of their own reli- 
gious expression and faith. The contra- 
diction of the search for history among 
those whose faith says that such roots no 
longer matter, is matched by the contra- 
diction of the scientific historian who 
looks at faith and feels its attraction and 
strength, too, and suspects that things 
are going on which can not be under- 
stood in scientific terms. 

While the attraction is clearly there, 
the contradiction is real. On the first day 
of the historical conference, an audience 
of over 200 heard Drs. Hewitt and 
Smith-Rosenberg present a feminist and 
anthropological analysis of Finney’s 
evangelicalism. Their use of such terms 
as “bourgeois hegemony” was clearly 
scandalous to many in the audience; I 
think many did not like hearing any- 
body talking about their religion (and 
some of their ancestors) in such terms. 
The audience was notably smaller when 
Dr. Wacker presented the final paper of 
the conference and talked about the 
“hegemony of Victorian middle class 
traditionalism.” For him, there was no 
stir of protest in the audience. One did, 
however, rise during the comment ve- 
riod to say that he was disappointed that 
there was not the opportunity in the his- 
torical conference to seek the movement 
of the Spirit. He drew no response from 
the historians, and only one other 
member of the audience went to speak 
to him after the conclusion of the con- 
ference. I can think of no betterexample 
of the differences in the world views of 
the strict evangelical and the modernist. 


Oberlin, college and town, has itself 
been an uneasy and often unconscious 
laboratory for working out the possible 
implications of trying to live with those 
contradictions. The legacy of Finney in- 
cludes the fact that we get to have to live 
with those contradictions. We might do 
better in our fights if we could be more 
conscious of why we’re having those 
fights. It might also help us have better 
fights. 

I was tickled to see how some things in 
Rochester really always have been 
“done that way.” Rochester church 
leaders seem to have some skill in identi- 
fying a set of chaotic conditions and 
then invite someone who is to help man- 
age that chaos—but who then looses dif- 
ferent sorts of confusions among the 
powers-that-be. Finney, for example, 
was calmly invited and then proceeded 
to set the town on fire. He raised issues 
that split congregations and sometimes 
grew into organizations and movements 
which were anathema to his inviters. 

Similarly, in the late 1960’s, the 
Council of Churches invited someone to 
help the whole community respond use- 
fully to the racial tensions that had 
erupted in a riot in the summer of 1965. 
That someone was Saul Alinsky, who 
helped organize a political organization 
called FIGHT (an acronym; the-G was 
for God). FIGHT developed into a 
blacks-only group that excluded the 
white liberals who had helped draft the 
invitation. Among the consequences of 
that invitation was a battle with East- 
man Kodak Co. over hiring practices, a 
battle that brought that sacred giant to 
its knees. People got so mad at the 
Council of Churches for inviting this 
troublemaker that the Council went 
broke, and out of existence. 

The choices of the 1960’s deserve their 
own sesquicentennial, just as did the 
events of the 1830’s. I have some doubts 
that anyone will have the courage for 
that in 2110, but if they do, I hope that 
someone who attends will give more 
than passing attention to Charles Gran- 
dison Finney. As one who helped those 
who didn’t know their power to stir 
things up—even when he didn’t intend 
it—he deserves to be remembered. 

I also hope that the happy facility for 
asking for help from someone who 
looses more creation than organization 
will remain one of things that is always 
done that way. 
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Cambodian 
resurrection 


ambodia is only beginning to re- 
Ce from the holocaust that the 

Communist Pol Pot regime un- 
leashed from 1975 through 1978. When 
the Communists took over in 1975 there 
were eight million Cambodians. Today 
about six million survive. 

Most Cambodians belong to the 
Khmer ethnic group. In the 12th cen- 
tury they ruled the great Angkor Empire 
that included much of neighboring Thai- 
land and Vietnam. Since then they have 
usually been ruled or dominated by a 
colonial power: Thailand, Vietnam or 
France. After independence was nego- 
tiated from France in 1953, Cambodia 
became a constitutional monarchy. In 
1969-1970 North Vietnamese troops 
moved into the eastern provinces and 
used them as sanctuaries for the war in 
South Vietnam. American bombing fol- 
lowed. 

In 1970 the corrupt monarchy of 
Prince Sihanouk was replaced by the 
even more corrupt Lon Nol republic. 
Sihanouk joined forces with the Com- 
munist Khmers Rouges led by Pol Pot. 
Following five years of savage warfare, 
the Pol Pot Communists conquered the 
entire country. They changed its name 
from Cambodia to Democratic Kam- 
puchea. The Pol Pot regime became the 
representative of Kampuchea in the 
United Nations. 

From 1975 through 1978 the Pol Pot 
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by Gregory Stanton 68 


When the only excuse for 
injustice is the destruction 
of injustice, the inevitable 
is tyranny and terror and 
worse oppression than before 


Communists murdered at least a million 
Kampucheans and imposed a_ brutal 
tyranny. Most doctors, teachers and 
other educated people were forced to 
dig pits and were then hacked to death 
with hoes. Their children’s brains were 
smashed out against trees. “Bullets 
couldn’t be wasted.” 

I have seen the mass graves. They are 
everywhere in Kampuchea. AIl cities 
were evacuated. Money was abolished. 
Everyone was forced into communes 
where work began before dawn and 
lasted into the night. Modern medicine 
was declared to be “foreign” and replaced 
by primitive herbalism. In addition to 
the murdered million, another million 
people died of overwork, undernutri- 
tion and lack of medical care. 

Vietnam supported the Pol Pot regime 
until 1977 when Pol Pot began a sys- 
tematic program of mass murder and 
evacuation of eastern Kampuchea that 
included massacres of villages inside 
Vietnam. In December 1978, at the 
height of the rice harvest, Vietnam 
invaded Kampuchea. The Vietnamese 
rolled into Phnom Penh on Jan. 7, 1979. 
and took over the rest of Kampuchea by 
April. Democratic Kampuchea became 
the People’s Republic of Kampuchea. A 
new government was installed with Heng 
Samrin as president. Although it effec- 
tively controls most of Kampuchea, the 
new government is recognized only by 
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the Soviet bloc and India. Two hundred 
thousand Vietnamese troops remain in 
Kampuchea, which has effectively 
become a Vietnamese protectorate. 

The Pol Pot forces retreated to the 
mountains and to enclaves along the 
Thailand border. From there they con- 
tinue to wage a guerrilla war of terror- 
ism. They blow up relief trucks. They 
attack the market trains from Sisophon 
to Phnom Penh. Each time they have 
done this, several hundred more farmers ° 
and small traders have been murdered 
by machine gun. The Pol Pot forces are 
supported by Red China and by Thai- 
land and the ASEAN alliance, who see 
them as a way to keep the Vietnamese 
army tied down in a war of attrition. 
The Pol Pot regime continues to repre- 
sent Kampuchea in the U.N. In 1980, 
the U.S. again voted to seat Pol Pot in 
the U.N. while denouncing the Pol Pot 
regime’s record as “the world’s worst 
violator of human rights.” 

The Vietnamese invasion and “libera- 
tion” caused hundreds of thousands of 
people to leave the fields. There was 
fighting in many places and the farmers 
fled. The Pol Pot communes, held 
together only by fear, broke up. People 
left them to return to their former 
homes to search for relatives from whom 
the Communists had forcibly separated 
them. Many searched in vain because 
their loved ones had been murdered. 
The fields lay unharvested and much of 
the 1978-79 harvest was lost. The result 
was famine. By the fall of 1979 a flood of 
starving malaria-wracked refugees had 
crossed into Thailand. Their skeletal 
figures appeared on the covers of many 
magazines. The world finally heard 
about the horror. 


In the fall of 1979, the most expensive 
relief operation in history was launched. 
The International Committee of the 
Red Cross and UNICEF had the largest 
programs and worked both in Kampu- 
chea and in Thailand. Scores of chari- 
table voluntary agencies also aided the 
refugees in Thailand. Refugee campus 
were built that housed 400,000 people in 
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Left: Fruit seller in Phnom Penh market. Right: Some of the 800 skeletons unearthed in five of the 120 pits ina mass 
grave near Cham Car Daung in Kandal province—one of hundreds of mass graves in Kampuchea. 


bamboo huts and hospitals. A “land 
bridge” across the Thai border was 
organized. Farmers from Kampuchea 
brought their oxcarts to a border point 
where they picked up food, rice seed and 
agricultural tools to take back into 
Kampuchea. In addition to the border 
operation, an air and sea lift delivered 
supplies directly to the government in 
Phnom Penhand provided docks, trucks 
and barges for their distribution to rural 
areas. The U.S. government paid for 
more than a third of the relief. 

Church World Service (CWS) was 
the first American organization allowed 
inside Kampuchea by the new Kampu- 
chean government. CWS invited other 
American organizations to join in a co- 
alition called Action for Relief and 
Rehabilitation in Kampuchea(ARRK). 
CARE, Lutheran World Relief, Meals 
for Millions, the Heifer Project and the 
YMCA joined. World Vision and the 
American Friends Service Committee 
established independent programs. 
Altogether six Americans were allowed 
to work inside Kampuchea. 

In 1980, Mark Schomer 68, the direc- 
tor of the ARRK coalition, asked Mary 
Ellen and me to direct the program in 
Phnom Penh. We hadn't applied for the 
job and hesitated to take it. We had 
previously worked in the Ivory Coast 
and in India, but neither place even 


approached Kampuchea in degree of 


difficulty. And neither was a war zone. 
The Kampuchea job had already worn 
out three acting directors in Just Six 
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months. One of our reservations was 
that we had intended to start a family in 
1980 and thought going to Kampuchea 
would again postpone that. (Little did 
we know that we would come home with 
a baby!) But after thought and prayer 
we felt strongly called to serve and we 
accepted the job. 

The relief program we directed had a 
budget of $12,000,000. Our work had 
three goals: to prevent starvation by 
direct food aid, to rehabilitate the agri- 
cultural system and to provide basic 
materials for primary education. 

Church World Service shipped in 
thousands of tons of rice food. Most 
came to the port of Kompong Som or 
went up the Mekong to the docks of 
Phnom Penh. UNICEF and OXFAM 
had provided floating wharves, conveyor 
belts, cranes, large trucks and small 
boats to get the rice from the ships to the 
people. Our job was to monitor the dis- 
tribution. The Kampuchean government 
made this difficult. We were not allowed 
to distribute food directly. It went to the 
government which used some of the 
food to pay its own bureaucrats. But 
through persistent pressure by relief 
agencies, more and more of the food 
was distributed to rural farmers. We 
made many trips to rural areas and saw 
farmers carrying home relief food. We 
never saw any evidence of diversion of 
rice or other aid to the armies of Kam- 
puchea or Vietnam. A new government 
committee to distribute food to farmers 
was formed in June 1980 and we suc- 
ceeded in getting CWS’s food aid chan- 


neled directly to that committee. By 
June the main problem was not the 
Kampuchean government but the slow- 
ness of the relief agencies to get the food 
in. Despite the delays, however, more 
than 180,000 tons of rice came directly 
into Kampuchea, most supplied by the 
World Food Program. Hundreds of 
thousands of lives were saved through 
this emergency relief. 

The second aspect of our program 
was agricultural rehabilitation. We 
concentrated our efforts on two prov- 
inces near Phnom Penh and other relief 
Organizations worked in other prov- 
inces. Kampuchea’s economy is based 
onrice. During the famine, farmers had 
to eat their rice seed. Church World 
Service and other agencies provided 
thousands of tons of rice seed, fertilizer 
and pesticides. Much of the seed was 
high yield miracle rice that will increase 
rice production for many years to come. 
Irrigation pumps and fuel to run them 
were also provided to irrigate the rice 
during the dry months. 

Cattle and water buffalo are the main 
power sources for plowing and pulling 
loads. Without vaccinations or veteri- 
nary care more than a quarter of the 
animals died during the Pol Pot era. In 
1980, of those left, at least a third suf- 
fered from foot and mouth disease, 
which greatly reduced their productiv- 
ity. [he Kampuchean veterinary depart- 
ment had few trained personnel and 
almost no equipment. We therefore 
undertook a pilot project to vaccinate 
animals in one province and to equip 
the veterinary department with vaccines, 


Above: Phnom Penh textile mill workers. Right: Farm 
woman with her children. The mother is wearing black 
clothing left over from the Pol Pot era. 


syringes, vehicles and cold storage. 

We were satisfied by regular visits to 
rural areas that all the materials we 
supplied for agricultural rehabilitation 
reached rural farmers and veterinary 
personnel, the intended beneficiaries. 

The Pol Pot massacres left few tech- 
nicians alive. The result was a severe 
shortage of engineers, doctors, nurses 
and other experts. There was not a sin- 
gle veterinarian left in Kampuchea. 

One way to meet the need for techni- 
cians could have been a decision by the 
Kampuchean goverment to temporarily 
use foreigners. But the foreign ministry 
granted very few visas to Western tech- 
nicians. Doctors sent in by OXFAM 
and the World Council of Churches 
were not allowed to practice medicine. 
My wife, Mary Ellen, a nurse-midwife, 
was not permitted to use her expertise. 

The government was a bit more open 
to technicians from “friendly socialist 
countries,” in limited numbers and with 
controls on their movements. Church 
World Service, therefore, approached 
the Ecumenical Councils of Cuba and 
Poland and asked them to send Chris- 
tians to work inan ecumenical technical 
team. A Cuban irrigation engineer and 
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a Cuban veterinarian joined our team in 
August 1980. A Polish plant disease 
specialist went to Kampuchea in April 
1981. We also asked the Christian 
Churches of India to send a rice expert. 
These men, all dedicated Christians, 
come from countries that recognize the 
Heng Samrin government and are polit- 
ically acceptable. Through the ecumen- 
ical team, we thus found a way to pro- 
vide crucial technical assistance to 
rehabilitate Kampuchean agriculture. 
The Pol Pot Communists totally de- 
stroyed the Kampuchean educational 
system. Intellectuals were tortured and 
murdered and only ten percent of the 
primary and secondary school teachers 
working in 1975 can now be found. The 
rest were killed or escaped from the 
country. Most school buildings were 
demolished. The rest were turned into 
munition warehouses, military barracks 
or extermination prisons. The libraries 
were emptied and the books destroyed. 
The Kampuchean school system has 
made a remarkable comeback. UNI- 
CEF and Church World Service pro- 
vided notebooks and pens, toolkits to 
rebuild furniture and buildings, black- 
boards, chalk, slates and other equip- 
ment. loday overa million childrenare 


back in school. Because there were no 
schools under Pol Pot, 85 percent of the 


students in 1979-80 were in the first 
grade. 

Life in Phnom Penh had some hard- 
ships. We flew in and out in cargo 
planes, one a C-46 built in 1942. We had 
no telephone or radio links with the out- 
side world and the telegraph usually 
didn’t work. There was some danger. In 
early November a busload of Russians 
was machine gunned and two died 20 
kilometers from an irrigation site we 
visited only days afterwards. On Dec. 
20, 1980, there was a machine gun battle 
in front of the Phnom Penh railroad 
Station just five minutes after I had 
walked to the evening meal at the Hotel 
Monorom and passed through the 
square in front of the station. Boys in 
their teens carried AK-47 machine guns 
everywhere. Fortunately, the main time 
when they were fired was before rain 
storms. Some of the young soldiers 
apparently thought the bullets might 
stop the rain. At first the firing was dis- 
concerting, especially at 3a.m. But one 
got used to it. 

Our life in Phnom Penh was re- 
stricted. All 60 foreign relief workers 
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Above: Kampuchean farmer doing the Sunday morning cow 
wash. Right: Measuring rice at food distribution in Svay 


had to live in two government run ho- 
tels. Trips outside Phnom Penh required 
permission from the foreign ministry, 
sometimes granted, sometimes not. All 
meetings with government officials were 
arranged and monitored by our foreign 
ministry guide who reported on our 
activities to her superiors. We were for- 
bidden to visit people in their homes. 

We weren't allowed to drive our vehi- 
cles. The Foreign Ministry provided 
chauffeurs. In September we brought in 
a bicycle and hearing no protest we 
brought two more later. The bikes 
increased our freedom of movement, 
but we still stayed inside the city limits. 

Phnom Penh had once been the em- 
erald city of Indochina. Under Pol Pot, 
it became a deserted city of clogged sew- 
ers, mammoth garbage piles, stripped 
cars, barricades and rats. In June 1979 
there were fewer than 30,000 people in 
the city. When we left there were half a 
million. The debris was gradually being 
swept up and carried away in garbage 
trucks supplied by the relief program. 
The water treatment plant was back in 
operation, thanks to Western aid. Small 
restaurants and shops were opening 
everywhere and the markets were abustle. 

A country that had been crucified was 
rising from the dead. 
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Rieng province. 


We took many trips in the rural coun- 
tryside. Field trips were our favorite 
work. Despite all they have suffered, the 
Kampuchean people remain friendly 
and hospitable to Americans. Kampu- 
chea is a naturally beautiful, productive 
country and her people are warm and 
usually gentle. 

It seemed to me a paradox that such 
people could have brought such un- 
speakable horrors upon each other for 
the past ten years. Left-leaning Ameri- 
cans would like to blame it all on the 
war and the American bombing, the 
“violence breeds violence” theory. The 
problem with the theory is that it ignores 
the pattern of cruelty, corruption and 
despotism from the Angkor empire (built 
on slave labor) down to the present. 
Violence in Cambodia was not intro- 
duced by Americans. The bombing was 
wrong—both evil and stupid. You can- 
not wina guerrilla war by bombing peas- 
ants. But blaming the American bomb- 
ing of Cambodia for Communist mass 
murder is like blaming American bomb- 
ing of National Socialist Germany for 
the Nazi murder of the Jews. Genocide in 
Kampuchea was systematic, premedi- 
tated government policy and the Com- 
munist Khmers Rouges started it in 
“liberated” zones even before they took 
over Phnom Penh in 1975. The blame 
for the crimes rests like a bloody cloak 
squarely on the shoulders of the mur- 


derers. The predictions of a bloodbath 
following a Communist takeover proved 
all too true. 

Some of the many Kampucheans | 
talked to explained that their Buddhist 
religion, though in theory pacifist, had 
the effect of individualizing peoples’ 
moral concern and rendered them pas- 
sive before tyranny, too gentle to resist. 
One man told me that Khmer people 
have always been obedient to rulers. 
The Communist rulers just exploited 
popular obedience to its extreme. But 
why did the Kampuchean Communist 
leaders do what they did? The answer, | 
believe, lies in the volatile mixture of 
French Communism and Cambodian 
nationalism that Pol Pot, Ieng Sary, 
Khieu Samphan and. their cohorts 
learned while they were students in 
France. All of them were members of 
the French Communist Party, a party 
that still considered Stalina hero. In his 
doctoral dissertation Khieu Samphan 
wrote a plan for the radical revolution 
he was later to lead. Its main lesson to 
readers today is the danger of abstract 
ideas taken to seemingly logical but 
irrational conclusions. 

Marx taught that money permits cap- 
italists to alienate the labor of workers 
and peasants by underpaying them and 
creating “surplus value.” The logical 
conclusion? Abolish money! And so 
they did, leaving farmers with no way to 
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sell or buy produce, and thus totally at 
the mercy of the Communist cadres who 
ran the communes. Anything not doled 
out by the “Angkar” (“the organiza- 
tion”) could only be obtained by primi- 
tive barter and at great risk. It became a 
capital crime to buy food to supplement 
the inadequate communal rations. Chil- 
dren were forced to report on their par- 
ents at daily meetings in the communal 
dining halls. Among the “crimes” they 
were expected to report were efforts 
by their own parents to hunt frogs and 
to collect other food for their children. 
The children also had to report com- 
plaints by their parents that the children 
had overheard. Complainers were killed. 
Meanwhile the state confiscated hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of rice from 
the people in order to pay for imports of 
armaments. 

Lenin taught that colonialism was 
part of the capitalist need to dominate 
the world. Khieu Samphan saw the 
influence of French colonialism all over 
Cambodia, especially in buildings con- 
structed out of concrete. The conclu- 
sion? Destroy all concrete buildings, 
especially schools and churches! So the 
entire provincial capital of Kompong 
Speu was blown up and bulldozed under. 
The Catholic cathedral in Phnom Penh 
is now nothing buta flat field. Buddhist 
pagodas all over Cambodia were blown 
up or turned into jails. There are few 
school buildings still standing. 

Modern French Marxists wrote that 
cities are parasitic on rural peasants. 
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Farmer with oxcart and water buffalo in Kompong Speu 
province. 


sample. 


Khieu Samphan stated the conclusion: 
Abolish cities! So millions were forced 
to march into the countryside without 
food, including thousands of cripples 
and hospital patients who were forced 
at gunpoint to crawl out of Phnom Penh 
to their deaths. 

Communist doctrine teaches that the 
rulers of the ancien regime, the land- 
owners and the military commanders, 
are “class enemies.” For that reason mil- 
lions of people were murdered in Mao’s 
China and in Lenin and Stalin’s Soviet 
Union. In Khmer traditional culture 
there was a belief that rendered this 


Mother, father and baby. 


CWS Cuban veterinarian David Villalonga drawing blood 


already vicious doctrine even more 
murderous. Khmers had long distin- 
guished city people from rural people 
and they called the city people “new 
people.” The “new people” were consi- 
dered less moral and more corrupted by 
foreigners than rural people. Under Pol 
Pot, all city people therefore were con- 
sidered potential traitors, corrupt, and 
ipso facto class enemies. Many are now 
in mass graves. 

The Kampuchean holocaust resulted 
from the same teleological suspension 
of the ethical (to use Kierkegaard’s 
phrase) that so often accompanies reli- 
gious fanaticism, especially in the mod- 
ern secular religions like national social- 
ism and communism. What is thought 
to be a just end—creation of a just new 
world—is the excuse for unjust means 
including mass murder and terrorism. 
Or even more often the just end is never 
described, and the only excuse for injus- 
tice is the destruction of injustice. The 
inevitable result is tyranny and terror, 
oppression worse than ever before. 

The next time someone suggests that 
El Salvador or any other country would 
be better off communist, ask them about 
Cambodia. Ask them if red China is 
better off than Taiwan. Or if North 
Korea is a happier place than South 
Korea. Why do China and the Soviet 
Union still have food rationing and have 
to import food from the capitalist West? 
Why does Vietnam have at least 150.000 
people in concentration ca mps and why 
will it again be a million tons short of 
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Carrying food home from food 
distribution. 


rice in 1981? Ask them about the boat 
people in watery graves in the South 
China Sea. 

But above all ask them about Cam- 
bodia. 

There can be no excuse for the excesses 
of the American war in Indochina, for 
MyLai, for the “carpet bombing.” The 
war against communism in Indochina 
should have been fought with aid to 
land and credit reform, with training 
and equipment for farmers as well as for 
military forces. But I can never again 
believe that the fight against commu- 
nism in Southeast Asia was wrong. Not 
after smelling the rotting flesh of the 
mass graves. Not after talking to a 14- 
year-old son of a train station master 
who watched the Communist cadres 
disembowel his mother and father in 
front of his eyes in 1976. Not after seeing 
a Mickey Mouse T-shirt ona tiny skele- 
ton with a crushed skull in Kandal. 

The survivors are still living the hor- 
ror. Little chidren in Kampuchean 
schools draw pictures of plows being 
pulled by people at gunpoint, rather 
than by oxen. They paint decapitated 
bodies and people being hacked to 
death. Many children starved. The sur- 
vivors saw the crimes they now draw 
pictures of. The looks of sadness in 
some small eyes will always haunt me. 


On Sunday, Nov. 16, 1980, a newborn 
baby girl was abandoned at the entry of 


the National Pediatric Hospital. The 
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Happy smiles have come back to 
children’s faces. 


doctor in charge could not keep the 
healthy baby at the disease-ridden hos- 
pital. Nor did she want to take the baby 
to the orphanage, where over half of the 
babies die before they are three months 
old. So she brought the baby to the 
hotel where we stayed. When we saw the 
child our hearts went out to her. We 
took care of her from that moment on. 
We asked the government of Kampu- 
chea to let us adopt the baby or if that 


Elizabeth Chantana Stanton and her 
American parents. 


Boy in Phnom Penh pointing toy 
machine gun. 


could not be, to find a Kampuchean 
family who would adopt her. 

We never expected the government to 
allow us to adopt the baby. No child had 
been adopted by foreigners in Kampu- 
chea since 1975. Every barrier known to 
man stood between us and the author- 
ities—ideology, race, nationality. But 
barriers known to man are unknown to 
God. 

When we took the baby to the foreign 
ministry to ask to adopt her, a Commu- 
nist official there told us, “This baby is 
in God’s hands. I will pray for you.” 

The decision went all the way up to: 
the Revolutionary Council and Presi- 
dent Heng Samrin. After a month of 
waiting, during which time we had 
grown deeply attached to the baby, we 
were given permission to adopt her. On 


the United States on Christmas Eve. 
She was baptized that night. We have 
named her Elizabeth Chantana Stan- 
ton. Chantana is a Khmer name that 
means “gift of God.” 

Evil is not the most powerful force in 
Kampuchea or anywhere else. Love 1s. 
Through the touch of hands outstretched 
across thousands of miles, across politi- 
cal and ideological boundaries, the 
crucified nation of Kampuchea has come 
back to life. And to usa child has come, 
Like the child who came to mankind on 
the first Christmas Eve, she is a testi- 
mony to God’s love, a love that trans- 
cends all boundaries. 
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Scholar 


modernizes 


ancient 
games 


hat started out as scholarly re- 
W search has led Tim Kendall *67 
into the avocation of designing 


games commercially. An assistant cura- 
tor in the Egyptian department of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, he had 
become intrigued with games througha 
study of an ancient senet board in the 
Museum’s collection. His quest through 
the literature and old inscriptions for 
evidence on how the game was played 
whetted his appetite and sent him ona 
hunt for other ancient games of chance. 
The result was a series of lectures on the 
subject given at the Museum in 1977. 

At that time he was approached with 
the idea that he design a modern version 
of senet and that a company be formed 
to market it. The enterprise which re- 
sulted could not have had a more timely 
birth. It was just before the Tutankha- 
men exhibition arrived from abroad to 
tour the country. Tim’s game, Passing 
through the Netherworld, appeared in 
museum shops when public interest and 
enthusiasm for Egyptian antiquity was 
high. Sales were promising and favor- 
able notices appeared in trade publica- 
tions as well as Scientific American and 
Games Magazine. 

The game symbolizes the journey of 
the soul of the dead although the earliest 
examples, dating to the fourth mille- 
nium B.C., were probably simple secu- 
lar games of chance. It was often placed 
in tombs to offer a diversion in the after- 
lite. Movement through the netherworld 
is determined by the fall of sticks thrown 
by the player. The result can be advan- 
tageous or not to the future of the soul 
and whether or not it can live forever. 
Tim’s designs are from extant games 
and artifacts. Included in the instruc- 
tion book isa well-illustrated and schol- 
arly account of the game, its history and 
its religious meaning. 

During his research for the lecture 
series, Tim came across the theory that 
the Indian game parcheesi might have 
preceeded Cortés to Mexico where it 
was altered to become the Aztec patolli. 
Fascinated with the idea of sucha game 
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Tim Kendall '67 turns Senet, 
played by Egyptians, 
into “Passing Through the 
Netherworld,” then produces 
“Patolli” and “Expedition” 


in Mesoamerica he investigated the 
literature in depth although it meant 
familiarizing himself with a culture far 
removed from his own field. He found 
Parcheesi, backgammon and_patolli 
similar in the advance and retreat of 
pieces across tracks to safety, but unlike 
them, the New World game is highly 
symbolic, foretelling the future and 
relating to the complex Aztec calendar 
cycles. 

Patolli was primarily a game for 
gamblers. The ultimate stake a player, 
bereft of possessions, could offer was 
himself as slave for life. All depended on 
the throw of beans with numerical mark- 
ings, the patolli. It is recorded that 
Cortes and Montezuma played the game, 
though not for that extreme but for jew- 
els. The mania for gambling was so prev- 
alent patolli was early outlawed by the 
horrified Spanish church and suppos- 
edly disappeared from daily life. How- 
ever, it was rediscovered in 1920 by 
archaeologists who saw it being played 
in a remote, primitive village in Mexico. 

It can be played without betting and 
invoking the Aztec gods, but Tim feels 
much of the excitement and spirit of the 
ancient game will then be lost. Special 
betting cards depict objects an Aztec 
might own and use in wagering. The 
game’s designs were based on drawings 
in Pre-Conquest manuscripts. Accom- 
panying the game is Tim’s 50-page illus- 
trated booklet on the history of the 


game, the most complete document yet 
published on patolli. 

Passing through the Netherworldand 
patolli are entertaining ways of expe- 
riencing two interesting ancient cultures. 
Expedition, Tim’s third production, is 
an encounter of another kind. This 
board game pokes gentle fun at the 
highly competitive world of turn-of-the- 
century Egyptian archaeology. It was at 
that time that several expeditions were 
making exciting discoveries of Egypt’s 
past, laying the foundation of current 
archaeology, and not so coincidentally 
building the great collections of western 
museums. A future edition of the game 
will use as playing pieces small photo- 
graphs of some of the archaeologists of 
the period, such as Flinders Petrie, 
Howard Carter and George Reisner. 

The object of the game is to make the 
most valuable and complete discoveries 
and be acclaimed the world’s greatest 
archaeologist. Tim has created a board 
of photographs of old digs he found in 
the basement of the Boston Museum. 
They illustrate a series of events that aid 
or impede a successful season in the field 
such as sandstorms, flooding of the 
Nile, baksheesh demands, visits from 
sponsors, or fruitful sessions reading 
inscriptions. As with the other games, 
Tim has supplied information about 
real objects. The “discoveries” are actual 
pieces in the Cairo Museum and are 
fully described on the playing cards. 

Strangely, Kendall admits to never 
having been much of a games player. 
But he does like putting his background 
to use in this novel way and he enjoys 
designing. In addition to the games, he 
has created a heiroglyphic alphabet 
stencil sheet for children, and is working 
ona series of pinwheels utilizing ancient 
swirling motifs. For the Boston Museum. 
he is working on a reproduction of a 
royal cubit rod, the measuring tool of 
ancient Egypt. Royal signifies it was 
based on the length of the pharaoh’s 
forearm which just happens to be the 
same as Tim’s. 

‘‘“Gamesmanship” runs alongside 
Tim’s professional duties. In the fall of 
1977 he was the curator in Boston of the 
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international exhibition ‘Thracian 
Treasures from Bulgaria” and the fol- 
lowing year was the accompanying cura- 
tor of an exhibition in Japan of art from 
the Boston museum. This fall he created 
the show “Kush: Lost Kingdom of the 
Nile” now at the Brockton Art Museum. 
It will reopen at the Boston Museum in 
two years. The exhibition covers objects 
from an ancient Egyptianizing black 
civilization which flourished in the area 
of present day Sudan 3,500 years ago. It 
is a culture that has not previously 
received much attention from museums 


The High Priest Petosiris plays senet with a colleague. 
From his tomb at Tuna el-Gebel, early 3rd century B.C. 


or scholars. Tim is planning to visit the 
Sudan following a tour he is conducting 
next spring to Greeceand Egypt. It is his 
hope someday to continue fieldwork 
there begun by the Boston Museum in 
the 1920’s. 

For the spring 1982 Boston Museum 
exhibition on Egypt’s Golden Age, Tim 
has written several chapters for the cata- 
logue and is responsible for the full- 
scale design of a room of a house that 
will show the art of living in the New 
Kingdom. He will also create a small 
diorama of the room and figures to 


= sha! 


Ramses III plays senet with his daughters. Medinet Habu, 


ca 1150 B.C. 
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place in it that may be purchased by 
museumgoers. The exhibition will travel 
to Houston and Baltimore later in the 
year. 

Tim majored in classical archaeol- 
ogy, a blend of art history and classics, 
at Oberlin. He received his M.A. in 
Assyriology from Chicago and his Ph.D. 
in Mediterranean Studies from Bran- 
deis. He is married to Nancy Stoll ’67 
who continues her violin studies and 
pursues an interest in jewelry and metal- 
smithing. They have three children and 
live in Weston, Mass. 


Tim Kendall with a senet game and his own “ Passing 
through the Netherworld.” Boston Globe photo by Charles 


Dixon. 


Alumni 


Association 
news 


ileen Tate Cline *56 has grown 
F eecusiomea to serving Oberlin in 

many ways at the same time. She 
learned this, perhaps, by being very 
active in extracurricular affairs while 
earning both the Mus.B. in piano and 
the Mus.Ed.B. when she was a student 
at the Conservatory. Now, as she com- 
pletes her third year on the Alumni 
Board, representing classes 1949-58, she 
has been elected by alumni to serve a 
six-year term, beginning Jan. 1, 1982, as 
a trustee of Oberlin College. 

She succeeds Sherrill Cleland 749, 
president of Mariet- 
ta College, who is 
completing his term 
as an alumni-elected 
trustee. 

When elected to 
the Alumni Board 
in 1979, Mrs. Cline 
was studying toward 
he heredoctorate in 
Cline music at Indiana 
University (she received it in 1980). Her 
husband, William P. Cline ’55, had died 
in 1978, and she had been serving as 
president of Oberlin’s Class of 1956 
since its 21st (cluster) reunion in 1977. 

Most of these things are behind her 
now, and she can devote her full “extra- 
curricular” attention to trustee affairs. 
Her term as class president ended last 
June at the class’s 25th reunion. Her 
term as a member of the Alumni Board 
ends June 30 (she chairs the extended 
education committee). Since receiving 
her doctorate, she has been executive 
director of the Neighborhood Music 
School in New Haven, Conn. Her son, 
Jonathan, now is aged 21 and her 
daughter, Joy, is 19. 

Mrs. Cline was a member of the 
Alumni Board in 1972-75 and she has 
served as a member of ASOC (Alumni 
in Service to Oberlin College). She is a 
member of the John Frederick Oberlin 
Society. 

In her undergraduate days, Eileen 


The writer is executive director of the 
Oberlin Alumni Association. 
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Cline was secretary of the Conservatory 
Board and president of the Christian 
Science Organization as well as a mem- 
ber of Pi Kappa Lambda, the NAACP, 
the Women’s Athletic Association, 
Opera Lab and the Madrigal Group. 

She received the Mus.M. in piano 
from Colorado in 1960 and was instruc- 
tor of piano at U. Colorado’s extension 
service. Later she was music consultant 
in the Operation Head Start teacher 
training program for Colorado. She 
also taught in U. Colorado’s Coilege of 
Music. She has been active in a variety 
of civic and professional organizations: 
trustee of Hopkins School, member of 
the music panel of the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts, member of the advi- 
sory committee for the Metropolitan 
Opera’s regional auditions and arts 
education advisory committee of the 
New Haven public schools. 

Mrs. Cline, who was a Danforth Fel- 
low, has given numerous recitals, has 
lectured at professional meetings, and 
has been a clinician for workshops and a 
judge for state and local auditions and 
contests. 


Meetings, meetings, meetings 
Volunteer’s Weekend: In the few short 


weeks between Orientation (Sept. 3) 
and Thanksgiving, several key Associa- 


tion volunteer groups met. The largest 
included the 150 class agents, class presi- 
dents and selected alumni admissions 
rep coordinators. For a weekend in 
October, now known as Volunteer’s 
Weekend, the class representatives were 
exposed to developments in the College 
of Arts and Sciences and the Conserva- 
tory that could then be described in class 
letters. Class agents heard new direc- 
tives affecting their fund raising roles. 
The admissions rep volunteers trained 
the new coordinators and exchanged 
ideas concerning improvements in the 
admissions rep program. 

This year, the weekend concentrated 
on“The Arts at Oberlin.” Richard Spear, 
director of Allen Art Museum, used a 
slide show and a tour of the Museum to 
demonstrate his claim that Oberlin’s 
museum is the best college museum in 
the country and the third best among 
university and college museums. 

Class presidents were heard to exclaim, 
“I never realized how good the museum 
isa 

On Saturday morning, the volunteers 
were treated to a description and dem- 
onstration, by William Porter 68, asso- 
ciate professor of organ, of the new 
Brombaugh organ in Fairchild Chapel. 

Some of the issues concerning admis- 
sions quality, which will confront the 
College in the °80’s, were discussed by 
Acting President James Powell. Acting 
Provost Sam Carrier discussed the rise 
of interdisciplinary courses as one way 
of incorporating new scholarship into a 
steady-state curriculum. David W. Clark 
"55, vice president for external affairs. 
summarized fund raising concerns, 
emphasizing Oberlin’s low giving per- 
centage compared to other schools. 
James White, director of financial aid, 
explained the devastating effect that 
new government policy on scholarship 
money will probably have on Oberlin’s 
“aid-blind” admissions policy. 

Presidents and agents from 1982 
reunion Classes met with Alumni Office 
staff to plan their reunions. The busy 
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weekend was highlighted by perfect 
weather and a winning football game. 

Right after Fall Break, the eight career 
counseling coordinators, forming the 
Career Counseling Advisory Committee 
and chaired by Linda Chiswick ’77, met 
with members of the Alumni Office staff 
and the Office of Career Development 
and Placement staff. Linda’s report is 
printed later in these pages. 

Alumni Board: Hoping to get the 
third meeting in before the snow season, 
the Alumni Board held its annual meet- 
ing Nov. 20-23. The hope for clear 
weather was dashed when 2-4 inches of 
wet white stuff startled board members 
coming out of the Friday night forum. 
The forum, sponsored by the Board’s 
campus affairs committee, was entitled 
“Quality vs. Equity and Diversity.” Panel 
members Carl Bewig °62, director of 
admissions; Norman Craig ’°53, profes- 
sor of chemistry and chair of the faculty 
admissions committee, and James White 
discussed the strain that Oberlin will 
feel as it confronts the expected 25% 
decline in college age population, the 
decline in federal funds for scholarships 
and the fact that Oberlin is not as well 
Known as some of the schools with 
which it competes for students. 

Routine business occupied much of 
the Board’s time. The campus affairs 
committee, chaired by President Robert 
Rotberg ’55, heard a presentation from 
two members of the Gay Union and 
agreed to print theirannouncement ofa 
Gay Alumni Network (see below) and 
also heard from members of the Student 
Committee for a Women’s Studies 
Coordinator. At its March meeting, the 
committee will discuss the subject of 
Community and Communities. 

The extended education committee, 
chaired by Eileen Cline, discussed the 
feasibility of establishing an Elderhostel 
at Oberlin, ways that ASOC could be 
more accessible to departments, and 
then spent the bulk of its time develop- 
ing a theme for the Commencement 
Symposium/ Reunion Plus. Deciding 
finally on “The Moral Majority and 
Democracy,” the committee welcomes 
suggestions for speakers from alumni at 
large. A subcommittee chaired by Vir- 
ginia Van Fossan Fletcher ’27 will plan 
these two coordinated Commencement 
events. Finally, the committee discussed 
the contribution the Alumni Associa- 
tion might make toward celebration of 
the College’s Sesquicentennai in 1983. 
Jean Dye ’38, president-elect, will chair 
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a subcommittee to explore the Associa- 
tion’s contribution. 

The class executive committee, chaired 
by Jane Edwards Harley °38, evaluated 
the recent Volunteers Weekend and 
planned next year’s format. The club 
executive committee, chaired by Jeffrey 
Kilmer 63 and building on discussions 
begun at last year’s meeting, decided to 
embark on a plan to mobilize more 
alumni on behalf of the College. Rather 
than try to organize more “clubs,” the 
committee has decided to invite select- 
ed volunteers to campus in April from 
areas targeted as key admissions areas, 
Atlanta, Minneapolis/St. Paul, North 
Carolina and Denver. The Committee 
hopes to enthuse volunteers with recruit- 
ing alumni in those areas to help with 
specific tasks such as being a liaison 
with high school counselors, delivering 
admissions materials to individual high 
schools, hosting parties for prospective 
students, acting as contact persons for 
touring Oberlin groups, setting up book 
award programs in local high schools, 
etc. After the April workshop, you will 
hear more about these efforts, but any 
alumni from the Atlanta, Minneapo- 
lis/St. Paul, North Carolina Research 
Triangle and Denver who wish to 
become involved now should contact 
the Alumni Office. 

In another item of routine business, 
the Board approved changes in the by- 
laws which correspond to the recent 
changes in the Constitution (currently 
being voted upon by alumni, see the 
Autumn 1981 issue for the ballot). 
Another change in the by-laws, that 
board members be eligible for more 
than one three-year term of service, was 
referred to the executive committee for 
further study at its March meeting. 


Plows is president-elect 


Robert Plows ’69 was chosen president- 
elect of the Association. He will take 
office July 1, 1982, and will serve as 
president of the Association July 1, 
1983-June 30, 1984, making him the 
“Sesquicentennial President.” Active in 
alumni admissions work first as the 
coordinator of the D.C. area reps and 
now as joint coordinator of the New 
York reps, Bob has chaired the alumni 
admissions advisory committee of the 
Board for three years. A lawyer for the 
Federal Reserve Board in Washington, 
he now works for the Fed in New York 
City. He and his wife (Judith Johnson 
’67) live in Brooklyn in a brownstone 
they are renovating. 


Alumni Network is born 


The following report was written by 
Linda Chiswick ’77 who chairs the career 
counseling advisory committee: 

The alumni career counseling com- 
mittee gathered for two days of meetings 
on campus in early November. This 
committee, whose chair sits on the 
Alumni Board, is responsible for over- 
seeing all career counseling programs 
that involve alumni. The staffs of the 
Alumni Association and the Office of 
Career Development and Placement met 
with the committee and the weekend 
provided several opportunities for the 
members to talk about committee pro- 
grams with College faculty and staff. 
Below is a summary of current pro- 


' grams and problems and a glimpse of 


committee plans for the future. 

Current programs include: (1) career 
seminars, that is, alumni discussions 
with students about his or her occupa- 
tion; (2) the annual career conference. a 
weekend conference focusing on one 
career area; (3) the alumni majors 
dinners, a new program in which cur- 
rent majors and local alumni with the 
same background have dinner ina faculty 
home and discuss the career possibilities 
open to the students, and (4) the nation- 
wide alumni career counseling program. 

Already this fall the following alumni 
have presented career seminars when 
they were back on campus: Sue Bloom- 
field °74, Faisel Saleh ’74, Nancy Nicalo 
°52, Renie Federighi ’54, Jan Krass °71, 
Joanne Fry °69, William Fry °66, Dr. 
Allan Garb ’51, Dr. Don Van Dyke °47, 
Beth °79 and Brad Kurtz °79, Lewis 
Royal °40, Art Friedman °46, Anne 
Wickham ’69, Ted Bloch ’74 and David 
Mayer °48. 

The committee has changed the name 
of the Alumni Career Counseling Pro- 
gram to the Oberlin Alumni Network. 
Though this program has existed for 
eight years, very few faculty members 
seem to remember to tell students about 
it and few students and recent grads use 
it. The committee determined to makea 
concerted effort to change this. The 
immediate problem is to alert students 
and grads alike to the existence of a 
coordinated network of alumni willing 
and able to help them begin making 
necessary job contacts. 

We were surprised to learn that before 
age 35 the average worker changes jobs 
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every 18 months, after 35 it is every 
three years. Most people change careers 
anywhere from three to five times in 
their lives. Couple these statistics with 
the fact that 75% of Oberlin’s grads still 
go to graduate school, but that they now 
take up to five years to decide to do so, 
and you begin to see the dimensions of 
the need for sucha nationwide network. 

Within the next few months, the 
committee will be writing to all grads 
from the last five years in an effort to 
acquaint them with the program and to 
invite them to use it. If you would like 
more information about the Oberlin 
Alumni Network, write to the Office of 
Career Development and Placement, 
109 Peters Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074. 

If you would like to help to strength- 
en the Alumni Network, you can do any 
or all of the following: 

1. Volunteer to be a Career Counselor 
in your geographic area and occupa- 
tion. Contact the OCDP, above address. 

2. Send information about job open- 
ings in your organization to the OCDP. 
Any full-time jobs, summer jobs or 
internships in which Oberlin students or 
grads might be interested are important 
to the OCDP. 

3. If you are planning to leave your 
job soon, contact the OCDP so that an 
Oberlinian can have a crack at replacing 
you. 

4. If you see special] job listings or job 
supplements in local newspapers, send a 
copy to the OCDP. You will probably 
be the only alum who remembers to 
send it. 

5. If you are a woman, a Conserva- 
tory grad, or a member of a minority, 
consider the above suggestions espe- 
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cially carefully. We need all the help we 
can get, but we particularly need yours. 

6. Don’t forget about this program! 
Talk about it with other alumni whom 
you meet. You will be hearing a lot in 
the next months and years about the 
need to mobilize the alumni to help 
Oberlin through the troubles ahead. 
This is one very real way youcan makea 
contribution. If we can help one another 
in all sorts of ways, the Oberlin family 
will be just that much stronger. 


Gay alumni network 


A number of gay Oberlin students and 
alumni have expressed the need for 
strengthening ties between gay students 
and alumni, and to this end have pro- 
posed the formation of a network for 
gay Oberlin alumni. This network would 
provide new opportunities for Winter 
Term projects, information-sharing and 
career guidance to meet the special 
needs of gay students. The network 
would further encourage already active 
alumni to aid the Oberlincommunity in 
a new way while providing other alumni 
with an opportunity to redefine their 
connection to Oberlin. 

Chuck Hanson, co-chair of the Ober- 
lin Gay Union, says that there has been 
no official proposal for such a network 
but many have pledged their support for 
such a project. 

A committee has been established to 
work on building the network and invites 
all to respond to this proposal, espe- 
cially those alumni who are interested in 
participating in the project. Send ques- 
tions and comments to Jane Dembner, 
Box 1055 Oberlin College post office, or 
Chuck Hanson, Box 1311. All names 
will be kept confidential and used only 
with permission. 


Tale of two letters 


A junior at Oberlin, majoring in history 
and philosophy, has a Winter Term pro- 
ject at a major university. She wrote to 
an alumna, who lives near the univer- 
sity, saying she had received the alum- 
na’s name from the Career Develop- 
ment and Placement Office, and asked 
if the alumna could send her informa- 
tion or ideas concerning housing accom- 
modations for the month of January. 

The alumna sent the letter to the 
Alumni Office, maintaining that her 
privacy had been invaded because she 
had not authorized the “casual use of 
my name on the part of the Office of 
Career Development and Placement.” 
She said that if she had wished to be 
involved as an advisor to Winter Term 
students she would have advised the 
Alumni Office of that fact. 

This is an unfortunate situation and it 
is Surprising that it is the first complaint 
of this nature that the Alumni Office has 
received since it was announced in the 
Autumn 1979 issue of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine that the Office of 
Career Development and Placement had 
been authorized to use printouts con- 
taining the names and addresses of 
alumni living in urban areas to help stu- 
dents with job and career information 
and perhaps housing leads. Alumni who 
did not wish to have their names used in 
this manner were urged to tell the 
Alumni Office to have their names 
removed from such lists. 

In the case we have described, the 
student was really at fault for using the 
career information list in the Career 
Development Office. The Alumni Office 
has a list of people who have volun- 
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teered to offer housing during Winter 
Term in most urban areas. 

The scarcity of complaints that the 
Alumni Office and the Career Devel- 
opment and Placement Office have re- 
ceived in ten years of attempting to link 
students and alumni has proved the suc- 
cess of the venture. We urge alumni, 
however, to tell us when you don’t want 
to be bothered or don’t want your pri- 
vacy to be invaded. The odds seem to 
indicate that it won’t happen to you, but 
you can make sure that it won't if you 
make your wishes known in advance. 


Club news 


Chicago: Under the new leadership of 
Linda Chiswick ’77 and Joel Feldman 
‘74, the club held two programs in 
November. An idea originated by Joel is 
the Downtowner’s Club, a series of lun- 
cheons designed for Chicago area alumni 
who work downtown. On Nov. 12, 
Robert A. Cromie °30, book reviewer 
and host of his own show on WGN-TV, 
spoke. 

On Nov. 18, the club sponsored a talk 
by James M. Wells, vice president and 
George Amos Poole III curator of rare 
books and manuscripts at the Newberry 
Library. Wells described the collection 
of this unique library and displayed 
some of its treasures. 

Tom Zolnay ’63 is interested in organ- 
izing a weekend retreat in the spring for 
members, friends, spouses and children 
of Chicago area alumni. He has in mind 
a former convent near Kenosha, Wis., 
where 20 people could be well accom- 
modated for $20 per night. Write to 
Tom: 1138 W. Farwell, Chicago, IL 
60626. 

The club continues its activities in 
admissions recruiting under the leader- 
ship of Jennifer Wagner ’70. If you are 
interested in finding out more about 
helping Oberlin in this way, write to the 
Admissions Office. In addition to admis- 
sions work, club members are active in 
the career counseling program and are 
anxious for recent grads to avail them- 
selves of the resources of alumni con- 
tacts. (See Linda Chiswick’s report in 
this column). For more information 
contact Linda at 539 W. Dickens Ave., 
Chicago, IL 60614. 


New York City: The club is urging 
members to renew their annual mem- 
bership in the Oberlin Club of New 
York, an affiliate of the Brown Univer- 
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sity Club. See the Fall 1981 Magazine 
for membership form and further infor- 
mation. The club sponsored a program 
by Jim Fixx 57 on Nov. 4. He spoke on 
the topic “Two Cheers for Running.” 
The club also sponsored an evening of 
chamber music Dec. 3, organized by 
Braden Toan ’77. Bob Plows 69 and 
Jan Burton ’77 co-ordinate the admis- 
sions rep program in New York, while 
Ted Bloch ’74 is the newly appointed 
career counseling coordinator. 


Sarasota: An organization meeting 
was held Oct. 12 for alumni in Sarasota 
and Manatee Counties, under the lead- 
ership of Miriam Waldron Smith ’28, 
Evelyn Mohr Daniels ’25, George W. 
Biro °34, Jack and Peg Harris Smith 
*55/°55t, Dr. Elmina R. Lucke *12 and 
Edith Hart Hathaway ’22. Miriam Smith 
gave a short description of her partici- 
pation on the alumni-sponsored tour to 
Scandinavia in August 1981. 


Washington, D.C.: Washington con- 
tinues to be a very active club under the 
new leadership of Ted Gest 68. Jack 
and Ann Steiner Clough ’70/’70 have 
agreed to co-ordinate the career coun- 
seling program with Anne Wickham 
69. Charles Delaplane 61 coordinates 
the admissions rep program with the 
help of Mark Pinsky ’79 and Steven 62 
and Jane Havell Steury ’61. 

The club sponsored two events in 
December: Richard Page °59, general 
manager of the Washington Metropoli- 
tan Transit Authority, gave a talk on 
“Down in the Metro, or how a former 
student from a four-traffic light college 
town got to run a large metropolitan 
transit system.” The program included a 
tour of the Metro facilities. In the 
second program, 30 participants learned 
how to make easy, elegant hors d’oeu- 
vres at the L’Academie De Cuisine 
(smoked salmon tartare, homemade 
boursin, snails in Chou pastry and 
Roquefort Reuilletes). Gail Slatkin 
Ornstein °66 organized the event. The 
club has done a great job collecting 
housing for students during Winter 
Term, and the more than 30 students 
doing projects in government agencies 
and in congressional offices are very 
appreciate of the efforts by D.C. alumni 
and parents. Prudence Kline ’72 is hous- 
ing coordinator. 


5 ARE A CENTURY PLUS 
continued from page 21 


Cleef calls “appropriate recognition” of 
Charles Martin Halland of the Welling- 
ton Rescue of 1857, when 60 Oberlin 
and area residents were jailed for their 
participation in the rescue of a fleeing 
Slave. 

Another notable experience since his 
retirement was his trip to Africa in 1974 
with his son, Frank J. They sailed witha 
tour sponsored by the University Club 
of New York. Traveling down the coast, 
they did sight-seeing at large cities and 
they also sailed 100 miles up the Congo 
River. 

Mr. Van Cleef received the LL.B. 
from Columbia in 1907 and was an at- 
torney in Cleveland and New York. He 
was later a legal counsel and secretary to 
B.F. Goodrich in Akron and was a 
member of the Guarantee Trust Co., a 
New York banking firm. In 1930 he 
founded his own investment firm, Van 
Cleef, Jordan and Wood. He was direc- 
tor of the First National Bank in Wel- 
lington, Cooper-Bessemer Corp. in Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio, and Langeland Lumber 
Co. in Muskegon, Mich. In 1964, he 
wrote a booklet, Banking in Lorain 
County, Ohio, 1818-1964. 

Mr. Van Cleef’s first wife, Grace 
Langeland, died in 1939. They had four 
children: Esther ’28k, John H. 731, 
Frank °37 and Langeland. His second 
wife, Coila Stemple Algeo, died in 1969. 
Son John died in 1971. 

When in Oberlin, Mr. Van Cleef is a 
regular attender at First Church, at Col- 
lege trustee meetings and numerous col- 
lege functions and he always attends the 
Alumni Luncheon and other com- 
mencement activities. 

He knows of no other College with as 
interesting a history as Oberlin’s and he 
knows of no other town with an equally 
interesting history. He still finds it hard 
to believe that both have been in the 
same place. 


In our effort to find out how many of 
our readers were celebrating their 100th 
birthdays, we were disappointed to 
learn that we failed to report the 100th 
birthday Sept. 15, 1979, of Henry M. 
Bishop ’04, who died March 24, 1980, in 
Los Angeles. As an undergraduate he 
was known as Haralambos M. Pappa- 
dopoulos, but he changed his name le- 
gally in 1909. Mr. Bishop was born in 
Alacham, Turkey (Asia Minor), and 
was a retired teacher. He married So- 
phie E. Seilin 1911 and she died in Ojai, 
Calif., in 1951. He leaves sons Herman 
and Eugene. 
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ander and Ebb—they blend to- 
K exine like vodka and _ tonic. 
Even the intoxicating combina- 
tion of their names has a lilt that echoes 
. well, how about Rodgers and 
Hammerstein? The composer-lyricist 
marriage of John Kander ’51 and Fred 
Ebb was surely made in showbiz heaven 
where the great words-and-music teams 
of the past, suchas R & H, must be smil- 
ing down at them. 

Fresh from winning Broadway’s 
Tony Awards for their brilliant contri- 
bution to Woman of the Year, the musi- 
cal comedy vehicle for Lauren Bacall 
based on a film favorite of the 1940's, 
Kander and Ebb are looking forward to 
their third decade of collaboration. 

Or is there a chance that they- might 
split into other combinations? 

“We don’t have a relationship that 
leaves a possibility of that,” Ebb insists. 
“I know the blandishments offered 
Johnny, and the composers, including 
Richard Rodgers, who have ap- 
proached me. We never discuss it. We 
have a rhythm going and a comfortable 
feeling. | wouldn’t want to embark ona 
major project of any sort without 
Johnny being involved.” 

Kander confirms that the teamwork 
begun in 1962 is here to stay. 

“I think we’re going to stay together. 
We’re very secure with each other, open 
and free. Working with other people 
doesn’t seem like much fun. And fun is 
important. We have a very good time 
writing. Everything else about a produc- 
tion is hard work.” 

He and Ebb are currently at work ona 
musical that may not see the stage until 
the 1982-83 season, although the idea 
pre-dated Woman of the Year. It’s an 
original Terrance McNally script titled 
The Rink, and it deals with a young 
woman and her mother who think they 


The writer is senior editor, arts / theater, 
for United Press International. This ar- 


ticle is reprinted from Issue 2, 1981, of 


BMI: The Many Worlds of Music. 
© 1981 by Broadcast Music, Inc. 
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by Frederick M. Winship 


John Kander '51 and his 
lyricist, Fred Ebb, 
have been “improvising to- 
gether” as a words-and- 
music team for 20 years 


can safely return to the past, only to 
learn its reality no longer exists. Chita 
Rivera is their choice for the star slot, 
but they have no commitment from her 
yet. Arthur Laurents will direct. 

McNally didn’t have a complete li- 
bretto until Labor Day, but working 
from an outline, Kander and Ebb had 
already written six numbers for The 
Rink and hoped to complete the show 
by January. They followa tried and true 
routine of working together, starting 
with an idea and developing it, never 
structuring the music by imposing a 
completed lyric. Ina loose sense, neither 
the words nor the music really comes 
first. Kander calls it “improvising to- 
gether.” 

“Oh, sure, we sometimes write some- 
thing separately, but it’s only five per- 
cent of the time,” he said. 

“We work at my home on Central 
Park West,” Ebb explained. “I like to 
work at home and Johnny likes to leave 
his house to work, so he walks over to 
my place every morning from his home 
four blocks away. We work daily from 
10 to 4. Even when we’re not working on 
a specific project, we still work daily on 
whatever comes to mind.” 

Kander and Ebb were launched on 
promising careers when they were in- 
troduced by their music publisher, 
Tommy Valando, who sensed that their 
temperaments and talents were com- 


plimentary. Kander, born in Kansas 
City in 1927, received the A.B. from 
Oberlin and the A.M. in music compo- 
sition from Columbia University in 1954. 
He had scored dance music for TV and 
collaborated with lyricists James and 
William Goldman °52 on A Family 
Affair, which ran eight weeks on Broad- 
way in 1962. He also had written night- 
club lyrics for Miss Rivera. 

Ebb, a New Yorker born in 1932, had 
earned a master’s degree in English lit- 
erature from New York University. 
He’d also worked in TV, writing 
sketches, and penned the book and lyr- 
ics for a Phoenix Theatre production, 
Morning Sun. 

Kander and Ebb’s first collaboration 
were songs titled “My Coloring Book” 
and “I Don’t Care Much,” which were 
recorded by Barbra Streisand on a 
Grammy Award-winning album. Turn- 
ing out nightclub material for the likes 
of Carol Lawrence, Carol Channing and 
Kaye Ballard kept them busy but they 
jumped at the chance to write a musical 
called Golden Gate, which was never 
produced. But some of the music from 
the show convinced Hal Prince to hire 
the team for Flora, The Red Menace 
(1965), their Broadway debut and that 
of the show’s star, 19-year-old Liza 
Minnelli. 

“Flora” had an abbreviated run, but 
Prince already had assigned Kander and 
Ebb to another, more promising proj- 
ect—a musical adaptation of John Van 
Druten’s play, / Am A Camera, based 
on Christopher Isherwood stories. It 
was called Cabaret (1966) and made 
Broadway history, winning eight Tonys 
and a Grammy. Kander and Ebb’s new 
fame attracted producer David Mer- 
rick, who signed them for his new musi- 
cal, The Happy Time (1967), a produc- 
tion that they do not consider one of 
their successes even though it ran nine 
months. 

Having established a roller coaster 
pattern at the box office, Kander and 
Ebb followed up The Happy Time with 
Zorba (1968), a Hal Prince production 
which had a brief run but garnered criti- 
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Fred Ebb and John Kander, illustra- 
tion by John Ryan. 


cal acclaim and Tony nominations. 
They remember Zorba as one of their 
happiest experiences, a show that never 
had a major rewrite. 

“Zorba is for me our best show, but 
we both have an affinity for 70, Girls, 70 
and the people in it,” said Kander 
emphatically. 

70, Girls, 70 (1971) was their next 
show and the people in it were geriatrics, 
a theme that turned audiences off. It was 
followed by an unqualified hit, Chicago 
(1975), starring Miss Rivera and Gwen 
Verdon. Sandwiched between were the 
film version of Cabaret, which won 
eight Oscars, Miss Streisand’s film, 
Funny Lady, Miss Minnelli’s one- 
woman Broadway show, Liza, her TV 
special, Liza With a Z and her film 
Lucky Lady. They repeated the one- 
performer showcase concept for Shirley 
MacLaine, Frank Sinatra, Miss Min- 
nelli and Goldie Hawn together and 
Mikhail Baryshnikov. 

Their professional love affair with 
Miss Minnelli resulted ina musical, The 
Act (1977), which suited her talents toa 
T but got little support from a thin book 
by George Furth. Undaunted, Kander 
and Ebb went to Hollywood with Miss 
Minnelli and Robert De Niro for New 
York, New York, a 1977 film recently 
revived successfully by restoring a 
happy ending that had been deleted 
from the original. 

“I’m not terribly keen on films,” 
Kander admits. “We’re very much in the 
theater. It’s fun to write for movies, of 
course, but the rest I don’t understand 
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and you have practically no control over 
your material. I’d rather do theater 
anytime.” 

Ebb agrees, saying “We’re growing, 
we're getting tougher on ourselves, and 
we are better able to judge what is theat- 
rically viable. I consider Woman of the 
Year a success because it is what we in- 
tended to do, and art must be judged on 
its intentions. Those who have criticized 
the show did it on the basis of what they 
wished it had been. But we got what we 
intended.” 

Kander and Ebb have written with a 
particular personality in mind only a 
few times—The Act for Miss Minnelli, 


Cabaret for Lotte Lenya and Woman of 


the Year for Miss Bacall. According to 
Kander, if you have a specific star in 
mind, “You begin to hear their voices in 
your head when you're writing.” 

The team denies that it has an identi- 
fiable style. Kander said if he has a mus- 
ical style, he doesn’t recognize it. Ebb 
said he’s too bad a judge of his writing to 
know for sure. 

“T tend not to like my work,” he says. 
“I always want to do it over. There still 
are some lines in Woman of the Year 
that bother me and I wish they were bet- 
ter. If !could think of better ones, I'd go 
to the theater tomorrow and change 
them in a minute.” 

They have been criticized for failing 
to write contemporary musicals. Flora, 
The Red Menace was set in the Great 
Depression years, Cabaret in Nazi Ger- 
many, Chicago in the Flapper Era. But 
they point out that The Happy Time, 70, 
Girls, 70 and Woman of the Year were 
set in the present. 

“But I don’t know anything about 
writing contemporary music,” Kander 
says. “I just write as I write. Every show 
dictates its own problems.” 

He and Ebb are optimistic about the 
American musical theater. 

“It’s relatively healthy, in spite of the 
critics,” Kander notes. “The musical 
theater goes in waves. The sort of 
theater you get reflects the times we live 
in. We’re getting escapist theater and 
nostalgia because people are feeling very 
insecure about our society right now. 
The type of musical that is a conglomer- 
ation of a composer’s life work, such as 
Sophisticated Ladies, is possible now 
because we have a 50-year backlog of 
great theater music. It’s something to be 
proud of even if some critics don’t like 
iS) 


Finding a form 
for all the mess 


New York has never seen the likes of 
such Broadway musicals as Riverboat 
from the 1920's or Sodbusters from the 
1940's. Menlo Park, a biography of 
Thomas A. Edison that includes the 
song “Bulbs Are Popping Out All Over,” 
and the historical musical Gutenberg 
have never even been reviewed. The rea- 
son is that these shows only exist in the 
mind of composer Robert Crayhon’83. 
He wrote them for A Deceptive History 
of Broadway, a musical revue consisting 
of songs and scenes from imaginary 
shows that imitate many of the Broad- 
way musical styles through the years. It 
premiered July 26, 1981, at the Emelin 
Theater in Mamaroneck, N.Y., to a 
near capacity audience. 

The idea for the show came to Cray- 
hon when he was taking Prof. James A. 
Hepokoski’s American music class in 
which he plays excerpts of various 
American pieces. Crayhon thought it 
would be “great fun” to write a fictional- 
ized history of Broadway and present it 
on a stage in lecture form. He would use 
a narrator to describe the alleged musi- 
cals while he played excerpts from them 
on a plano, accompanying singers who 
often dramatized scenes with dialogue 
and song. Collaborating with roommate 
Hugh Iglarsh 84, Crayhon began writ- 
ing lyrics and songs in the time he had 
left after a night of study at Mudd 
Library. Half of the show had been writ- 
ten by March when he took the idea toa 
producer near his hometown of Pel- 
ham, N.Y. The producer liked the idea, 
but later backed out of the agreement to 
produce the show, thinking it was too 
sophisticated and that people would 
take it too seriously. Crayhon then 
decided to produce it himself on a 
budget of $576. 

He and co-producer/ director Louis 
Conte of New Rochelle went door-to- 
door to solicit donations. Many people 
could not understand why they were try- 
ing to produce such a show. Crayhon’s 
father donated some money and some 
came from Crayhon himself. 

Next he found a rehearsal hall—a 
church he could use once a week for 3! 
hours for $20 per night. He then secured 
the Emelin Theater and through adver- 
tising and word of mouth, found the 
right people for the cast, which included 
Matt Carey 82, who would sing the lead 
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in many of the numbers. Crayhon then 
went door-to-door selling tickets. 

The show was an immediate success. 
[t received a standing ovation and 
favorable reviews. The drama critic for 
the Gannett Westchester newspapers, 
Robert Viagas, thought Crayhon’s song 
writing to be of high quality and saw 
possibilities for his future. 

Crayhon is currently writing two 
musicals. He began studying piano at 
age seven and he and his father, who 
once wrotea musical called / Want You 
that was produced Off-Broadway in the 
1960’s, would often sit down at the 
piano and compose songs together. 
Robert wrote a musical for a high 
school production and said that “while 
others were reading Great Expectations 
I was reading Engel’s American Musical 
Theater.” Inthe summer of 1980 he was 
director for a number of shows and this 
past summer, after “Deceptive Histo- 
ry’s’’ debut, he filled in for a week when 
the director of a local production of 
You're a Good Man, Charlie Brown 
was ill. 

Crayhon would like to see his show 
produced during Winter Term in Ober- 
lin. Ideally someone else would produce 
it and do all the publicity and technical 
work, leaving him time to expand and 
re-do sections and concentrate solely on 
directing and playing piano. He still 
likes the idea and format for the show. 
He best explains it by a quote from 
Samuel Beckett: “The task of the artist 
today is to find a form for all the mess.” 
He thinks he’s found it. —P.B. 


Crayhon, an English major, studies 
music composition with Prof. Joseph 
Wood. 
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Vincenzo Manno: 
Good bet for La Scala 


by Luther Johnson 
“I dream of singing Manrico at La 
Scala,” confides Vincenzo Manno °70. 
If looking the part had anything to do 
with it, Manno, who hails from Cleve- 
land’s East Side, would have sung there 
long ago. 

Not your usual short, stout tenor, 
Vincenzo Mannois a tall (six foot one) 
180-pounder, though it was not always 
so. At one point during his undergradu- 
ate years at the Oberlin Conservatory, 
he went ona self-contrived diet consist- 
ing mainly of baby food and lost, he 
claims, over 100 pounds. The same sort 
of will-power and dedication to his art 
would later earn Manno the nickname 
of “Il Mostro” (The Monster) from his 
Italian colleagues. In fact he bears a 
strong resemblance to the great tenor, 
Mario Del Monaco. 

Manno has the air of a foreigner. His 
demeanor is so serious as to verge on 
brooding (though he keeps a ready 
smile). But can he make it to La Scala, 
where he once studied singing fora year, 
as a leading tenor? 

Who’s Who in Opera, which purports 
to list every singer in the world who has 
sung five major roles in any of 144 
theaters, puts the total number of serious 
tenors world-wide at 351. Why is the 
total number so small? Because of the 
inability of most aspirants to put a// the 
elements together that make for an 
international opera singer. One must 
have raw musical and vocal talent, to be 
sure; but unless it adds up to the voice of 
the century, other things are more 
important. Such as the proper vocal, 
musical and linguistic training (there is, 
for example, singer’s Italian, which var- 
ies slightly in form from the spoken), 
good sound performing experience, 
money to pay for it alland, maybe most 
important of all, the will to work and 
persevere. 

Well, what about this tenor? In 1971, 
having laid the foundations at Oberlin 
and the Cleveland Music School Set- 
tlement, Manno won a Fulbright- 
sponsored stay in Italy, where he stud- 
ied with a number of well known maestri. 
Among them Ettore Campogalliani, who 
counts among his students such modern- 
day opera superstars as Mirella Freni 
and Luciano Pavarotti. The years in 
Italy were also a time of cultural devel- 
opment for Manno; in the salon of 
another teacher, Otto Mueller, he met 
such notables as director Nicola Benois, 


Not your typical short, stout tenor. 
Photo by Lynne Sladky. 


the Rudolph Bings, Cesare Brandi (art 
historian and friend of the Modigliani 
family), producer Gregory (A// About 
Eve) Ratoff and members of the Fausto 
Cleva family. (It was also in Italy that 
his love for the ballet flowered; he hopes 
someday to own a company.) And it 
was at Verona, the home of Italy’s 
famed outdoor opera theater, after a 
performance of Carmen, that Manno 
met his idol Franco Corelli. 

The young tenor was soon perform- 
ing widely throughout Europe. In 1975, 
on eight hours’ notice, he opened the 
season as tenor soloist in Bruckner’s Te 
Deumat Santa Cecelia in Rome. At the 
Opera Comique in Paris he appeared in 
Cimarosa’s // Matrimonio Segreto; in 
Genoa, as the Duke in Verdi’s Rigo- 
letto;and at Rome’s Teatro della Opera, 
in the difficult role of the Captain in 
Wozzeck. Manno was also engaged for 
four years by Italian Swiss radio and 
television (RSI), for whom his radio 
performances in works ranging from 
early to contemporary, were recorded, 
and he appeared regularly on Swiss tele- 
vision singing opera and Neapolitan 
songs. Il Mostro’s accomplishments 
were piling up: Alone, inexperienced, in 
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a foreign land—and a most exacting 
profession—he could produce. 

In 1979, still in his late 20’s, Manno 
returned to New York and his first real 
career difficulties. On the advice of a 
new manager he took up weightlifting — 
to enhance a physique that was already 
outstanding for a tenor. The strain 
brought ona tension in his neck which, 
until he discovered its cause, created 
vocal problems. A succession of man- 
agers followed, as a result of disagree- 
ments “on how my talent could be best 
employed.” But New York brought him 
good luck, too. Loretta Corelli, a fine 
Singer in her own right (as was her 
father), decided to take him on as her 
voice student. 

Manno has managed, with an ongo- 
ing schedule of performances, to sup- 
port himself (Coaching and accompa- 
nist costs, along with voice lessons, 
come to more than $1,000 a month.) 
Since returning to the U.S. he has sung 
with the San Francisco Spring Opera, 
Concert Opera Orchestra (Boston), 
Opera Omaha and the Marin County 
(California) Opera, among others. In 
October he sang Danillo in The Merry 
Widow in Toronto; in November, a 
world premiere of an Armenian opera 
with the Michigan Opera Theater 
(Detroit); and in December, he flies to 
Switzerland for more opera excerpts 
with RSI. 

What, then, of the voice? 

If Manno’s performance as Godvino 
on the recently issued Columbia record- 
ing (featuring Montserrat Caballé) of 
Verdi’s Aroldo—recorded two years 
ago—is any guide, he owns a potent 
tenor, uniquely dark in timbre, and 
sings with great fervor. This is a voice, 
potentially, of great majesty. Which is 
not to say there are not still some prob- 
lems. Even in this low-lying part, the 
voice is not well supported and a bit 
stiff, not taking flight quite as easily as it 
should. In short, our tenor, as of two 
years ago at least, does not yet demon- 
strate a technical control of world-class 
lead singer accomplishment. | hasten to 
add that, if put right, his unique timbre 
will be worth a million dollars. 

More recent reviews are promising. 
In the role of Scratch in Douglas Moore’s 
opera, The Devil and Daniel Webster, 
earlier in 1981, Manno drew the follow- 
ing words form the Chattanooga News- 
Free Press:“...when Mr. Scratch comes 
on stage, there is no doubt where the eye 
will land—it landeth on him! Playing 
the Devil to the hilt is Vincenzo Manno, 
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Whose singing is just as spectacular as 
his acting.” 
Of his performance of Fritz Kobus in 


Mascagni’s L’Amico Fritz, Opera News’ 


Robert Jacobson wrote: “young Vin- 
cenzo Manno revealed a tenor of major 
promise,” pronouncing him “a hand- 
some and feeling actor.” 

Will he make it into that select group 
of jetset leading tenors, the fewer-than- 
four-hundred club? In a world of bad 
bets, from where I sit, Vincenzo Manno 
is a damn good one. 


© 1981, *M’ Magazine Ltd. Reprinted, with 


permission, from Sept. 21-Oct. 4, 1981, issue of 


Northern Ohio LIVE. 


A second career 
in choral conducting 


Lawrence Bandfield ’55 has spent more 
than half his life wanting to be a choral 
conductor. 

It started when he sang in the Oberlin 
College Choir, conducted by Robert 
Fountain, while he (Bandfield) was 
majoring in history. 

After two years in the Army and dur- 
ing 15 years (1960-75) of manufacturing 
cosmetics for discount stores, Larry 
found himself longing to go back to 
school, study under Fountain and 
become a choral conductor. He worked 
for his father’s firm in Toledo, Cameo 
Inc., which was “not successful enough 
to do without me.” 

He looked for a money-making prod- 
uct that would keep his father finan- 


Bandfield: “I haven't come in through 
the regular doors.” 


cially secure and provide himself with 
tuition. In 1966, he found it: Pearl 
Drops Tooth Polish, made by a dentist. 
It became Cameo Inc.’s main product 
and was sold nationally as Larry held 
positions of product manager, divisional 
president, corporate vice president- 
marketing, corporate president and 
chairman of the executive committee. 

He sold the company in 1973 and 
retired in 1975. He went back to Oberlin 
in 1976-77 as a special student at the 
Conservatory. 

After attending a summer Bach 
seminar at U. Oregon, he enrolled at U. 
Wisconsin as a special student in music 
(1977-78). Then he became a graduate 
student in choral conducting and re- 
ceived the M.Mus. last May. 

In the summer of 1980, Larry founded 
the August Chorale, a professional choir, 
which he conducted during a season of 
summer concerts. It was acclaimed by 
critics and presented the best in five cen- 
turies of choral music including Mozart’s 
Missa Brevis in F (K. 192) and Bach 
Cantata #140, Wachet Auf, both with 
orchestra. 

Earlier, Larry founded and conducted 
the Watertown ( Wis.) Community Sing- 
ers. He was choirmaster at the St. Fran- 
cis Episcopal Student Center (1976- 
81) and during most of his business 
career he was choirmaster (1962-76) at 
St. Matthews Episcopal Church in 
Toledo. 

In 1980-81 he was director of Pro 
Musica, a quartet of virtuoso singers 
(often graduate students) organized 
under the auspices of the U-W choral 
department. This was the major respon- 
sibility of his teaching assistantship. He 
also was music director of the 42-year- 
old Beaver Dam ( Wis.) Oratorio Society, 
which presented two concerts under his 
direction, both with orchestra. 

Now, having had a chance to “try to 
understand from a different perspective 
how he (Fountain) makes his magic,” 
Larry Bandfield has “rounded up a 
group of choral-minded citizens” in 
Santa Fe, N.M.,and has launched what 
he hopes will be a long and happy career 
in choral conducting. 
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Books 


Dutch Landscape Painting in the 17th Cen- 
tury by Wolfgang Stechow ’67h. Cornell U. 
Press. Paper, $9.95. Reissued in paperback 
in September 1981, the book originally came 
out in hardcover in 1966, when the late Prof. 
Stechow was 70 years old. Prof. Stechow cov- 
ered Dutch 17th-century landscape painting 
from its remote beginnings in the drawings 
of Cornelis Cort (1533-1578) to its apotheo- 
sis in the work of Aelbert Cuyp, Jacob van 
Ruisdael, Adriaen and Willem van de Velde, 
Meindert Hobbema, Jan van Goyen and 
Philips Koninck. 

Discussed throughout the book are indi- 
vidual paintings and such subjects for the 
paintings as dunes, country roads, panora- 
mas, rivers and canals, woodland scenes, 
winter scenes, beach scenes and townscapes. 
He mainly covered paintings, but also exam- 
ines prints and drawings. 

In the Sept. 13, 1981, New York Times, 
reviewer John Russell said that Prof. Ste- 
chow set the mark as a great teacher in that 
he could take a painting that we think we 
know backwards and show us something 
that we never noticed before. In addition to 
telling the reader what he saw ina painting, 
he would heighten the reader’s own percep- 
tions and leave him free to explore them. 
Russell said that “it takes as much imagina- 
tion to makea great painting out of an every- 
day scene as it does to paint a subject from 
the Bible, or from mythology, or from the 
poets. No one who reads Wolfgang Ste- 
chow’s book can fail to come to that realiza- 
tion.” 

Mr. Stechow was emeritus professor of art 
since 1963, having taught at Oberlin for 23 
years. He was a lecturer in art and director of 
cataloguing at the Art Museum 1964-66. He 
also taught at U. Wisconsin, Williams, Mid- 
dlebury, Case Western Reserve, Smith, Vas- 
sar, Yale, UCLA and Princeton, where he 
died in 1974. He was a widely known lecturer 
and was the author of several books and nu- 
merous articles which have appeared in art 
publications in the U.S., Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, France and Italy. 


A Holist Pilgrimage by Kelvin Van Nuys ’36. 
Philosophical Library Inc. $19.95. This is a 
book of prophecy, concerned with the au- 
thor’s view that since the earth is finite, hu- 
man population and environmental use are 
in fora great contraction, especially if we are 
to be able to maintain the quality of our lives 
We now enjoy ona planet that is rapidly be- 
ing exhausted. He says that if humanity is to 
survive, it must evolve a more rational reli- 
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gion than the fundamentalist and nationalist 
movements whose frenzy for expansion is 
tearing apart the Middle East, the U.S. and 
much of the rest of the world today. 

Van Nuys sees the business and political 
leadership of today shirking its responsibil- 
ity in confronting obvious necessities: the re- 
duction of population and the stopping of 
the technological rape of the land. He hears 
those in power speak of expansion only, of 
the domestic economy, of foreign markets, 
of technical and military capacities, as 
though the world was capable of sustaining 
such growth, and will not be brought to an 
even more catastrophic collapse as the de- 
mands placed on the world—and man’s ca- 
pacity to live with his fellows—become 
overwhelming. 

Ina fictional account, six “pilgrims” take a 
holistic journey across the U.S., beginning in 
Massachusetts and ending in Oregon. The 
book begins with talk of preparations for the 
pilgrimage and concludes with “The Mani- 
festo of Holism.” 

Van Nuys has retired as chairman of the 
religion and philosophy department at Wil- 
mington (Ohio) College. 


Theories and Things by Willard V. Quine 
'30, 80h. Harvard U. Press. $12.50. Philo- 
sophical reflections on language are brought 
to bear upon metaphysical and epistemolog- 
ical questions such as: What does it mean to 
assume objects, concrete and abstract? How 
do such assumptions serve science? What is 
the empirical content of a scientific theory? 
Further essays deal with meaning, moral 
values, analytical philosophy and its history, 
metaphor, the nature of mathematics; sev- 
eral are concerned with logic; and there are 
essays on individual philosophers. The vol- 
ume concludes with some general reflections 
on the contemporary scene and two playful 
pieces on the Times Atlas and H. L. 
Mencken. 

Quine is Edgar Pierce Professor of Philos- 
ophy, Emeritus, Harvard. 


Economic Control and Colonial Develop- 
ment: Crown Colony Financial Man- 
agement in the Age of Joseph Chamberlain 
by Richard M. Kesner ’'73. Greenwood 
Press. $35. This is the first detailed examina- 
tion of the mechanisms of economic control 
in the British Empire during the height of the 
Age of Imperialism. It argues against the no- 
tion that many developing nations (and 
many Western scholars) blame the current 
distressed conditions of the Third World on 
the exploitive nature of the colonial eco- 
nomic system. 

Kesner examines the role of the British 
government in developing its colonies’ econ- 
omies in the crucial decades between 1880 
and WWI. In a period of supposed laissez- 
faire capitalism, Whitehall’s economic par- 
ticipation was staggering in its scope. Finan- 
cial institutions, communication and 
transportation networks were all under di- 
rect or indirect government control. Kesner 
explores the influence of the low-level bu- 
reaucracy and the ideology and traditions of 


the civil service. He analyzes imperial deci- 
sion making and examines the policies of 
such powerful British officials as Joseph 
Chamberlain and Michael Hicks Beach. 

By demonstrating the ways that Britain’s 
imperial administrators actively assisted its 
colonies to become economically self- 
sufficient Kesner challenges the current 
opinion on this issue. 

Kesner is director of the archives of Appa- 
lachia and adjunct professor of history at 
East Tennessee U. in Johnson City. He is the 
author of two other books and many articles. 


Changing Schools Through the Arts: The 
Power of an Idea by Jane Weissman Remer 
‘54. Mc-Graw Hill. $14.95. Chronicles the 
history and development of the League of 
Cities for the Arts in Education, a network 
that was sponsored and coordinated by the 
John D. Rockefeller III Fund until the ter- 
mination of the Arts in Education program 
in August 1979, 

The book deals with the birth and devel- 
opment of the arts in general education pro- 
gram in NYC and the adaptation and re- 
finement of the ideas and the process in the 
school districts of Hartford, Little Rock, 
Minneapolis, Seattle and Winston-Salem. It 
treats the concept of school change and de- 
velopment through the arts and describes its 
manifestation in one of the nation’s demon- 
stration schools, P.S. 152 in Brooklyn. It 
translates theory into practice based on the 
collective experience of the League and 
offers guidelines and criteria for the planning 
and implementation of comprehensive pro- 
grams that are also applicable to other areas 
of study. 

The book illustrates how educators, artists 
and an array of community representatives 
learned to work together and profit from 
each other’s knowledge and experience. It is 
also an account of how the arts can positively 
affect the lives of administrators, teachers, 
artists, parents and students. 

Remer is an education consultant and 
former associate director of the arts in edu- 
cation program of the Rockefeller Fund 
wherein she designed and executed compre- 
hensive arts in general education programs 
in NYC public schools and other systems 
throughout the country. Her daughter, 
Abby, will graduate from Oberlin in May. 


Breast Carcinoma: Risk and Detection by 
Carol Abraham Bodian ’59, Cushman D. 
Haagensen and Darrow E. Haagensen Jr. 
W. B. Saunders. $60. This medical guide- 
book offers an objective analysis of patho- 
genesis and management of breast cancer, 
based on 3,000 case studies. The authors 
combine solid statistics, clinical insights, 
case histories, the latest findings available 
and detailed surgical procedures where ap- 
propriate. 

The book shows how to detect disease 
through better physical examinations and 
how to use appropriate imm uno-assay meth- 
ods and other tagging methods for early de- 
tection. It gives a limited plan for the use of 
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Letters 


Trees for Israel? 


The news of Joseph Eliash’s passing has 
reached me the day after Anwar Sadat’s fu- 
neral sandwiched among reports of continu- 
ing bloodshed in Iran, Iraq, Lebanon: the 
yearly pilgrimmage to Mecca by Moslem 
faithful, and the less than enlightened dis- 
cussions of the Saudi-AWACS sale in 
Congress. 

I write this letter for two reasons. The first 
being an acknowledgement of Dorothea 
Gallup and Joseph Eliash’s efforts on behalf 
of Oberlin’s Middle Eastern Studies pro- 
gram which, in retrospect, was a contribut- 
ing factor to awakening my interest in this 
area of the world leading to what is now 
three years in Saudi Arabia. The second rea- 
son is less pleasant in the present context but 
is of a piece with debates held in Dorothea 
and Joseph’s classes on Middle East issues. 

More words have been spoken and writ- 
ten on the Palestinian “question” with less 
effect than one believes possible. However, I 
must condemn most strongly the Oberlin 
Campus Muinistry’s efforts to plant trees in 
Israel asa memorium to Joseph Eliash. Life 
and death are politically and emotionally 
significant here regardless of how important 
the individual to the problems of the Middle 
East or our personal wish that death ought 
to be outside the considerations of life. Suf- 
ficient numbers of Palestinian and other 
Arabs are either subject to the everpresent 
threat of war or terrorism, subject to mil- 
itary authority in the Occupied Territories, 
or are refugees in either fact or spirit that the 
simple act of planting trees in Israel is an act 
of such rank insensitivity and political na- 
ivete that | am incredulous. The fact that 
Israelis are similarly threatened leads discus- 
sion nowhere as both sides only grip their 
rifles more tightly. 

I assume, of course, that the Campus Min- 
istry considers this action out of ignorance 
rather than a conscious political statement. 
In which case and in any event I suggest 
contributions toa book fund would be more 
appropriate and a more lasting contribution 
to Joseph Eliash’s memory and future gen- 
erations of Oberlin students. An alternative 
to a book fund might be a contribution to 
the United Nations to benefit refugees from 
all world conflicts. Either of these would be 
in some measure a contribution towards life 
rather than a gesture which, however well 
intentioned, is both imperialistic and patron- 
izing to Arabs and conveniently reinforces 
the steady diet of Zionist propaganda fed to 
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Americans. As it is possible that this may in 
fact be a request of Joseph’s I respectfully 
submit that my objections stand in either 
case. 

It seems timely for American citizens to 
wake up to the realities of the Middle East 
and to recognize that Israel (as well as the 
Arab countries) is not guiltless in this mess 
and that we must withhold such moral and 
other support as contributes to the deadly 
Stalemate. Trees come after swords are beat 
into plowshares—not before. 

Arthur Crapsey °75 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia 


The tree-planting memorial for Joseph Eli- 
ash is nota project of Campus Ministry per 
se, but of certain concerned persons who 
used the Campus Ministry office as a place 
to Which contributions could be sent. —Ed. 


Woops 


Your assertion that 95 percent of Oberlin’s 
new students cite their visit to campus as 
having the highest degree of influence— 
positive or negative—in their decision to 
apply at Oberlin (A LETTER FROM HOME, 
Autumn 1981) is incorrect. The sentence 
should have said “prospective students.” 

It is nonsensical to say that the campus 
visit influenced “new students” negatively. 

Actually, campus visit surveys for the 
1980-81 school year indicated that 95 per- 
cent of those prospective students who filled 
out and returned surveys after visiting the 
campus indicated that their visits had the 
greatest degree of influence on their feelings 
about Oberlin. 

The statistic does not concern prospective 
students’ specific decisions to apply. Indeed, 
many of them had already applied at the 
time of their response. 

I think we can reasonably expect that 
anyone willing to take the time to fill out and 
return the campus visit survey is likely to 
have been strongly influenced by the campus 
visit. What we cannot be sure of is how the 
visit affected those who did not return the 
survey. 

Jeffrey R. Hanson ’8] 
Admissions Counselor 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Another woops 


Please, what does “dustry” mean? See John 
Harvith’s pleasing article (CRITICAL MUS- 
INGS, Autumn 1981). I can’t find the word in 
my dictionary. 

“Dustry”: a misprint for “dusty”? “Dusty 
intellectual curiosity”? That doesn’t seem 
very apt. One might think that intellectual 
curiosity would clear away dust. “Dustry”: a 
play on “does try”? Not quite grammatical, 
but it works. 

Probably a proof-reader’s carelessness, 
nevertheless. Too bad! 

Thanks, though, for the Autumn 1981 
issue. As youcan see, we read it in detail, and 
enjoyed it enormously. 


Prof. Neil’s article (WHAT MAKES HISTORY 
HAPPEN?) was very stimulating, but what 
does he suggest? No place to go? Nothing to 
do but lie back in our shrinking niches and 
be squeezed? 

Judith N. Siegman 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The intended word was “‘dusty.”” —Ed. 
Special offer extended 


When I wrote last April, I did not realize that 
the summer issue was already at the printer. 
Consequently, publication of my letter in the 
autumn 1981 issue did not give readers 
enough time to respond “during 1981” to the 
offer of a free book to every contributor to 
the George T. Scott Endowed Scholarship 
Fund. 

I have, therefore, prevailed upon my life- 
long friend, Adm Smith, to extend until 
June 30, 1982 the offer of a free copy of his 
latest book, /ntrinsic Value. 

Remember to request the book when you 
send your contribution to the George T. 
Scott Fund, c/o Anna Ruth Brummett, Ket- 
tering Hall of Science, Oberlin, OH 44074. 

Ivor Cornman °36 
Woods Hole, Mass. 


Words of explanation 


Ms. Brittingham’s “ACTIONGRAM” con- 
cerning the Oberlin College directory, dated 
Oct. 7, 1981, and mailed for 3.8¢, arrived 
yesterday (Nov. 2), addressed to Champaign, 
IL, which is adjacent to but immediately 
west of Urbana, and in which I have never 
lived. I might add “fortunately” after almost 
a month’s delay because 101 W. Windsor 
Road is the address of a retirement village, 
Clark-Lindsey Village, with about 250 resi- 
dents, or we call ourselves “inmates,” who 
usually get about three pieces of junk mail, 
and before Christmas four or five, for every 
piece of first class. 

I’m able to provide this incidental, but 
reasonably accurate, statistic because I sort 
mail and stuff mailboxes daily when in resi- 
dence. The 61101 Zip Code got the “Action- 
gram” to Urbana when the U.S.P.O. got 
around to moving it. 101 W. Windsor Road 
happens to be the only mailing address in 
Urbana on that street which ends at Lincoln, 
about 10 blocks west, where the university 
farms havea repository for manure from the 
dairy barns. 

I provided the information for the direc- 
tory about a week ago because, being retired, 
I (or we) have two residences: 

About 20 May to 15 September: 1118 
Taquaka Road, Frankfort, MI 49635. 

About 15 September to 20 May: 101 W. 
Windsor Road, Urbana, IL 61801. 

This year we returned to Urbana via ferry 
from Frankfort to Kewaunee, WI, and Still- 
water, MN, in order to visit my elder son, 
Bill, wife Bonnie and two g.c. in their new 
home with a spectacular view up the St. 
Croix River. Then we drove down the 
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“Great River Road,” ran into about 4” of 
rain east of Moline, moved back into Apt. 
1114 from the firelane and through the din- 
ing room window, and began sorting two 
weeks of first class mail and two large car- 
tons of junk mail in which I found the Ober- 
lin College directory announcement near the 
bottom. 

Shortly thereafter, an apartment, #1111, 
two doors down the corridor on the west 
side, became available; so I began moving 
what Peggy calls “my office” from a 2-b.r.& 
b. plus l.r.& kitchenette to a I-b.r., etc. This 
involved considerable sorting, disposing of, 
storing and actually moving and resettling, 
now about 7/8ths completed. The “office,” 
aside from work space, provides a bed & 
breakfast facilities for four with color TV, 
etc. Part of the pressure to get the “office” 
moved expeditiously resulted from Peggy’s 
daughter, husband and 4 g.c. arriving this 
weekend to stay overnight and see “Alice” 
before returning to Springfield, IL. They are 
coming again for Thanksgiving dinner (and 
returning after) but Bill, Bonnie and the two 
boys are coming from Stillwater and Bob, 
JoAnn and the twins, Matt & Cristin (not 
identical), are also coming down from E. 
Lansing for the weekend. That puts us two 
over capacity and two on the floor in sleep- 
ing bags. 

Alfred W. Hubbard °29 

(a.k.a. Fritz, which is also 
confusing, and who used to live 
at 73 W. Prof., now a museum) 
Urbana, Il. 


BOOKS 
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mammography in detecting cancer and dis- 
cusses the possible danger in using this tech- 
nique. It also includes coverage of the chemi- 
cal relationship of breast fluid to 
breast carcinoma and biopsy procedures. 

Included are 294 illustrations, 148 tables 
and 21 charts. There is also a full author and 
subject index. 

Bodian is an instructor in the division of 
biostatistics at Columbia U. School of Pub- 
lic Health where she is enrolled in the Dr. 
P.H. program. Haagensen is professor emer- 
itus of clinical surgery at the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, Columbia, and Haa- 
gensen is senior research associate at the 
Mallory Institute of Pathology and visiting 
assistant professor of surgery at Harvard 
Medical School. 


Pennsylvania Criminal Practice, two 
volumes by Richard S. Wasserbly ’70. Cal- 
laghan & Co. (3201 Old Glenview Road, 
Wilmette, IL 60091). $120. This guide is for 
the occasional and full-time criminal practi- 
tioner, It emphasizes the step-by-step han- 
dling of a criminal case, from arrest through 
trial, from appeal through parole, in addi- 
tion to discussing and analyzing the devel- 
opment of criminal law in Pennsylvania. 

Wasserbly is an attorney in Doylestown, 
Pa. 
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Alumni 
news 


1981 


Paul Albert is working for BDM Corp. as a 
programmer/analyst. He is enjoying Southern 
California but “homesick for the dark sky and rain 
at Oberlin.” In addition to his work, he is taking 
courses in applied math at U.S.C. 

Lynn Bryce is an assistant in the Oberlin City 
Office on Aging. 

Charles Creegan and his father, Robert ’36, par- 
ticipated in a camping safari in central Australia 
this past July. Charles is a graduate student in 
religion at Princeton and his father teaches phi- 
losophy at SUNY Albany. 

Susan Demetris has become concertmaster of 
the Canton (Ohio) Symphony. 

Neil Farrell is a graduate teaching assistant at 
Florida State and performed roles in three operas 
this semester. 

Julie Fink is a research assistant for the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges. She is living in Silver 
Spring, Md. 

Jeffrey Goldstone is teaching 5-8 grade math at 
Georgetown Day School. He is living in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Laurie Gutmann is a research technician in the 
West Virginia U. Medical Center Cancer Research 
Lab. 

Elizabeth Hamilton and Francois Lacoste have 
a daughter, Chloe, born Aug. 22. 

Kate Levine is working in the textbook depart- 
ment of the Harvard Corp. 

Charlotte Menzel is a lab technician in neurobi- 
ology at Harvard Medical School. 

Alison Milburn is enrolled in the doctoral pro- 
gram in counseling psychology at Ohio State. 

Stephanie Owens and Mark Lurie ’80 were mar- 
ried in an outdoor ceremony in East Brunswick, 
N.J., Sept. 6. Attending the wedding were Eric 
Anderson ’80, Amy Ascher, Peggy Bowler, Nancy 
Giles, David Goldberger °80, Ruth Burley Gold- 
berger, Joan La Follette, Beth Lee, Valerie Makin, 
Sharon Swartz, Carolyn Watkins and Beth Wie- 
mann. Address: 24 Bennett Ave., Apt. 2B, New 
York, NY 10033. 

Larry Rosenthal attends U. Wisconsin- 
Madison Law School. 

Douglas Ross was working ona U. Miami geol- 
ogy research vessel in the Bahamas for the month 
of October. 

Ellen Scrimger is an intern with the Hartman 
Regional Theater in Stamford, Conn. She plans to 
be there until at least mid-May. 

Alan Steinberg is in his first year at Cornell Law 
School. Address: 201 Highland Ave., Apt. 3, 
Ithaca, NY 14850. Phone 607/257-1494. 


Teresa Sundberg graduated from the American 
Graduate School of International Management in 
August 1981 with the M.I.M. In September she 
became a management trainee with the First Se- 
curity Bank of Utah. 

Suzie Wijsman is studying at the International 
Cello Centre in Berwickshire, Scotland, ona Lusk 
Memorial Fellowship. 


1980 


Hal Epstein is in his second year of law schoolat 
U. Miami. 

Thomas Gotwals is enrolled in the Yale School 
of Music master’s program. 

Patricia Gugin is attending the School of Lawat 
U. Georgia. She hopes to practice law and become 
involved in the political process in Atlanta. 

Stephanie Hilf is Oberlin correspondent for the 
Elyria Chronicle- Telegram. 

Kulas Recital Hall was the site of a cello concert 
performed by Steven Isserlis Oct. 12. In the midst 
of a concert tour of the U.S., Steven and piano 
accompanist Peter Evans, performed works by 
Brahms, Bloch, Liszt, Martinu and Seiber. Of his 
performance of Haydn’s D-Major Concerto with 
the English Chamber Orchestra, Stephen Petitt of 
the London Times wrote, “Steven Isserlis, a widely 
respected soloist, mesmerized us with his luxu- 
riant reading of this lyrical yet technically awe 
inspiring work, bringing to it a genuinely youthful 
freshness.” 

Julie E. Kaufman and Elizabeth Wright are at 
1062 Hornblend, San Diego, CA 92109. Beth sur- 
vived her first year of graduate school in marine 
geology at Scripps Institution of Oceanography. 
Julie recently switched jobs from the library at U. 
California, San Diego, to a laboratory assistant- 
ship in paleo-oceanography, also at Scripps. 

Charles Lam has been selected as one of the 
Outstanding Young Men of America for 1981 and 
his name and biography will be included in the 
organization’s annual biographical compilation. 

Andra Marx is administrative coordinator for 
the Neighborhood Music School in New Haven. 
Eileen Cline *56 is executive director. 

Holly J. Neufer and George Batchelor ’79 were 
married Aug. | at the Stone House on North 
Mountain, Pennsylvania. Several Obies attended 
the small “family” ceremony: David L. Miller ’79 
(who took part in the ceremony), Adrienne Sten- 
gel, Christine Herz, Leslie Warner ’78, Michael 
Berry ’78, Marion Smith Raney °50 and Holly’s 
mother, Marna MacMahon Neufer °50. Address: 
314 Beacon St., Somerville, MA 02143. 

Aftera year asa starving artist, Anne Nordquist 
has a potentially permanent job as wardrobe mis- 
tress/head of costume shop at the Ballet Metro- 
politan, a professional ballet company. Address: 
55 E. Blake Ave., Columbus, OH 43202. Phone 
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614, 263-1034. Home address: 63 1/2 W. P 
mont, Columbus, OH 43202. 
Cristino Orengo is working in New York City. 
He willattend Boston U. Law School in Fall 1982, 
Eric Sinrod is in his first year at U. Mich. 
Law School. Address: 443 S. Dicision. Apt. 4, 
Ann Arbor, MI 48104. Phone 313 668-799]. 


ace- 
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1979 
ee 
Michael Alexin has been promoted to manager 


of promotional sales for the Koret division of Levi 
Strauss & Co. He is living in San Francisco. 

Peace educator Kathy Bickmore is staffing the 
“Alternatives to Violence” project in Cleveland, a 
mini-course. 

Fred Bobb spent the past year (prior to Sept. 26) 
on business trips to the U.S., U.K., Holland, Sri 
Lanka, Philippines, India and Pakistan to recruit 
personnel for Aramco’s power systems division. 
He had a three-week vacation and cruise to 
Athens, the Greek Islands and Istanbul. 

Louise Broad and Michael Lavine were married 
in August. They are living in Princeton, N.J. 

Dan Clohossey is working ona master’s in voice 
at New England Conservatory. He is also working 
part time as a data word processor at Harvard 
Medical School. 

Mike Comiskey has completed the M.A. ineco- 
nomics at Notre Dame. He is enrolled in the Ph.D. 
program in political science at Princeton, special- 
izing in American politics. Address: Box 62, 
Graduate College, Princeton, NJ 08544. 

Julie Conry has been chosen to participate in 
the 1981-82 Kiplinger Program at Ohio State U.’s 
School of Journalism for Public Affairs Report- 
ing. The program leads toa master’s in journalism. 
Julie has been a feature writer and general assign- 
ment reporter for the Pine Bluff (Ark.) Commer- 
cial since 1979. 

Bonnie DeSimone is a full-time news and fea- 
tures reporter forthe Ann Arbor News aftera stint 
as a free-lance sportswriter. Address: 510 Cathe- 
rine St. #3, Ann Arbor, MI 48104. 

Debbie Drelich and John Guest were married 
Aug. 2at Temple Beth-El in Plainfield, N.J. Obies 
attending included Shelley Smith’76, Jeremy Dre- 
lich *76, David Ballon, Bela Schwartz, Wendy 
Tarnoff ’80 and Robert Drelich °83. John and 
Debbie now live in Durham, N.C. He isin his third 
year at Duke Law School assisting in the revision 
of Dr. Larson’s treatises on workmen’s compensa- 
tionand employment discrimination. Debbie con- 
tinues to pursue her “ever-elusive” master’s thesis 
in physical anthropology. They plan to return to 
the New York area next fall where John will join 
the law firm of Kelley, Drye and Warren, for 
which he worked as a clerk this past summer. 

Randi Freed Cohen is a music therapist at 
Northwestern Institute of Psychiatry, Fort Wash- 
ington, Pa. She is working with emotionally dis- 
turbed adolescents and adults. 

Susan Gelman is working toward the Ph.D. in 
psychology at Stanford. Address: 986 Celia Way, 
Palo Alto, CA 94303. 

Kiren Ghei is studying modern dance at the 
Nancy Hauser Dance School in Minneapolis. Ad- 
dress: 3424 Sth Ave. South, Minneapolis, MN 
55408. 

Bob Grijalva, who received the M.Mus. from U. 
Wisconsin, was the featured artist in the Elvehjem 
Museum of Art’s opening program in its 1981-82 
“Thursday Originals” series on the UW campus. 
The annuai event spotlights the best student per- 


formers from among those attending the School of 


Music. Bob was a finalist in the Green Bay Con- 
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certo Competition in 1980, a winner of the piano 
competition in Madison in 1980 and a silver med- 
alist in the International Piano Recording Compe- 
tition in 198], 

Barbara Harder and Gary D. Becker (’78 Co- 
lumbia, ’81 Chicago) were married Aug. 15 in 
Hudson, Ohio. Obies attending were Jillon Stop- 
pels and Andy Dupree ’76. Address: Western Re- 
serve Academy, Hudson, OH 44236. 

Cynthia Hogan is in her first year of law school 
at U. Virginia. 

Mark Katz spent his first year of law school at 
Georgetown U., where he was elected to the 
Georgetown Law Journal. He has since trans- 
ferred to U. Virginia School of Law where he 
expects to receive the J.D. in 1983. 

Phillip Longman has been promoted to senior 
editor of the New Jersey Monthly, He recently 
won first prize in the Real Estate Journalism 
Achievement Competition, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Realtors. The article he 
submitted for the award, “Trouble in Paradise,” 
was published in the November 1980 issue of 
NJM. The article investigated charges by residents 
of an affluent retirement community in Ross- 
moor, N.J., that the money they had invested in 
Rossmoor was being mismanaged. The article 
prompted an investigation by the state and a 
change in the community association’s chief ad- 
ministrator. 

Phil Maass is soundman and promotion direc- 
tor for the Piper Road Spring Band (Wisconsin’s 
first bluegrass band) and is a drummer for the 
Dieselaires. 

Michael Marshall is in his first year of the MBA 
program at the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration along with Michael Trisolini, 
Michael Rowan ’74 and Elisabeth Williams. 

Esther Marx was promoted to Ist lieutenant in 
the Air Force and is still at the “Puzzle Palace” 
(Pentagon) as an analytical models analyst for the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. She is also 
attending George Washington U. at night, work- 
ing toward the M.S. in operations research. Esther 
will be dividing her free time over the next 2!4 
years between the Washington, D.C., area and 
Frankfurt, where her fiance is working. She has 
also moved into a town house and “has joined the 
ranks of ‘impoverished’ homeowners.” Address: 
4629 Woodway Place, Woodbridge, VA 22193. 

Jeff Mazer is studying law at Boston U. 

David L. Miller and Nancy McGinnis were 
married Aug. 29 in the mountains of central Penn- 
sylvania. Oberlinites celebrating with them were 
George Batchelor, Holly Neufer 80, Terri Miller 
Hopkins 71 and Robert Hopkins ’70. Nancy is an 
engineer in Pittsburgh and David is looking for 
work. Address: 5703 Hobart #34, Pittsburgh, PA 
15217. 

Jeremiah Murphy is a teacher of vocal music at 
Prince George’s County public schools in Mary- 
land. 

Michael Osborne and Julia Arthur were mar- 
ried Aug. 2 in Lincoln City, Ore. Attending the 
wedding were his grandmother, Rachel Fox Pow- 
ers 24, Scott Smith, Sally Adelman ’78 (maid of 
honor) and Mike Hawkins (best man), son of Pe- 
ter Hawkins, Oberlin chemistry professor. 

Clyde Owan has received the M.S. in foreign 
service from Georgetown U. His area of concen- 
tration was international security affairs. He is 
presently a (civilian) Middle East analyst for the 
Navy. “Catcalls can be forwarded” to 1650 N. 21st 
Road, #6, Arlington, VA 22209. Phone 
703/525-9143. 


Robert Putnam and Henrietta Bundos Fro- 
bisher were married this past June. He is now man- 
ager of Chunxie Music Subscription Service in 
Somerville, Mass. 

Soprano Jody Rapport was a winner in the 
college division competition of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Beth Ruze is teaching English as a second lan- 
guage at U. Hawaii. She is also working toward a 
master’s in this field. Address: Dept. of ESL, 570 
Moore Hall, 1890 East-West Road, Honolulu, HI 
96822. Home phone: 808 / 947-5643. 

Bob Sicilia expects to graduate in June from U. 
Puerto Rico Law School. 

Jillon Stoppels is teaching harpsichord at the 
Conservatory during Assoc. Prof. Lisa Craw- 
ford’s maternity leave. 

Francine Swartzentruber and Vernon R. Post 
were married Aug. 15. 

Mark Tappan received the M.A. in student per- 
sonnel work in higher education from Ohio State 
in September. He had spent the year as a research 
associate for the Office of Residence and Dining 
Halls. He is now living in Cambridge, Mass., 
where he is enrolled in the doctoral program at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education. His doc- 
toral work will be in human development with a 
specific emphasis on moral development. He is 
also a research assistant at the Center for Moral 
Development and Moral Education at Harvard. 
Address: 10 Soden St. #28, Cambridge, MA 
02139. Phone 617/661-5873. 

Susan Tuttle is a graduate student at U. 
Missouri. 

Jeff Walker has become assistant director of 
music at Grace-St. Luke’s Episcopal Church and 
School in Memphis, Tenn. Ellen (Sollinger) is a 
member of the music faculty at the school and 
trains preschool children at the church. Home 
address: 23 S. McLean, Apt. 4, Memphis, TN 
38104. 

Nancy Wolfe is an intern with the American 
Friends Service Committee on disarmament and 
the Middle East. 

Mary Wyckoff is a research assistant in the 
department of zoology (genetics) at U. Iowa. 


MOVING? 

If you're moving, please give us ad- 
vance notice so the Alumni Magazine 
can follow you, free of charge, to keep 
you posted on your classmates and news 
about Oberlin. 

Just mail this coupon to Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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1978 

Leander Bien finished 4'4 months as pianist on 
a cruise ship going from Leningrad to Athens and 
headed for a sojourn in Finland. 

Alan Campbell is playing second trumpet for 
the Columbus Symphony Brass Quintet. He plays 
third trumpet for the Symphony and isa candidate 
fora master’s at U. Illinois. Alan has played in the 
Westchester Symphony and the Colorado Phil- 
harmonic, Playing with him in the quintet is 
Steven Emery ’74. 

Kathy Crowe has been working over a year in 
the medical physics department of Memorial 
Sloan Kettering Cancer Center. 

Darryl Dahlheimer has become a preschool 
teacher and is living in a co-op house with three 
others plus his faithful dog, Rerun. New address: 
4219 15th Ave. South, Minneapolis, MN 55407. 
Phone 612/827-1679. 

Deborah Davis and Andrew K. Blackley III 
were married Aug. 29 in Westerville, Ohio. Deb is 
in a master’s program in architecture at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and Andrew is employed by 
Froehling and Robertson in Roanoke, Va. They 
are living in Blacksburg, Va. 

Gretchen DeGraff received the M.Mus. in voice 
from Yale this past May and has taken the posi- 
tion of marketing director for the Pittsburgh 
Chamber Opera Theater. Address: 7070 Forward 
Avenue, Apt. 101, Pittsburgh, PA 15217. Phone 
412/421-8434. 

Judith Evans is a member of Finders, a com- 
mune, where she helps manage a women’s center. 
She is living in Washington, D.C. 

Linda Gallagher is currently enrolled inan M.S. 
program in speech pathology at Columbia. 

Wendy Goldberg finished the master’s and is 
assistant director of Little Farm Nursery School 
and Kindergarten. Along with administrative du- 
ties she is teaching music classes. Wendy is living 
in Ann Arbor. 

Sarah Goodstein and Greg Hoyle were married 
July 5in Sewanee, Tenn. They are living in Knox- 
ville where Greg is a cartographer and an artist. 
Sarah is working for the Department of Human 
Services. They are collaborating on their first 
children’s story (Susan is writing and Greg is illus- 
trating). Address: 3915 Whedbee Dr., Knoxville, 
TN 37921. Phone: (615) 524-1726. 

David W. Herendeen and Andrea M. Godby 
planned to be married Aug. 16 in Scituate, Mass. 
David is a teaching fellow at Hartt College of 
Music, where Andrea received a degree in voice 
performance. 

Melissa and Jonathan Hunter-Kilmer have a 
son, Patrick O’Brien, born Oct. 4, 1981. 

David P. Jenkins and Rebecca Lynch were mar- 
ried Aug. 7in Dubuque, Iowa, at St. Mary’s Cath- 
olic Church. Jackson Thatcher (best man) and 
his wife, Carolyn Pratt ’79, attended. Becky is a 
graduate of Luther College and U. Iowa and is a 
registered music therapist and teaches elementary 
music in Dubuque. 

On Aug. 22, 1981, seven members of the United 
Stanford Workers, Local 715, picketed the San 
Jose Airport in support of the PATCO strikers. 
Jon Jang, shop steward, organized the demon- 
stration. 

Sally Ann Lentz is a law clerk for Judge Rita 
Davidson, who is on the Court of Appeals of 
Maryland. 

Monique Reid is an attorney at law in NYC. 

After teaching music and German in Boston 
private schools for three years, Magen Solomon 
now has a teaching assistantship in choral con- 
ducting at U. Wisconsin-Madison under Robert 
Fountain. Address: 402 Palomino Lane #1, Madi- 
son, WI 53705. Phone 608/233-4090, 
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Nancy L. Thompson is in her second year at 
Yale Law School. 

Kristin Webb is working three jobs: 1)/KALX- 
FM; 2)KDFC-FM/ KIBE-AM, 3) free-lance pro- 
fessional voice. She lives in Berkeley. 


1977 


While living in New York City for the past four 
years, Bethe Rachel Alpert received the M.A. 
from NYU and has given two recitals. She is study- 
ing piano with Herbert Stessin and Claude Frank, 
is singing with the Sine Nomine Singers, a group 
of 20 specializing in Renaissance music and is 
performing chamber music throughout the city. 

Sally Ballog Staruch is in her second year of the 
doctoral graduate program in anthropology at U. 
Mass. This past July and August she attended a 
Slovak language school in Bratislava, Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Alan Budovitch is working for Equity Financial 
and Management Co., a national real estate com- 
pany headquartered in Chicago. 

Cathy Carrington is teaching science in the 
upper school of the Independent Day School in 
Middlefield, Conn. She continues to work toward 
the M.S., which she will receive from Antioch in 
Keene, N.H. 

Peggy Dorf has moved to Jerusalem and is an 
assistant to the circulation and special projects 
managers at The Jerusalem Post. She started a 
course for tour guides this past October. Ann 
Scheman’79 and Michael Zakim’81 were Peggy’s 
house guests in September, while on their way to 
their new home at Kibbutz Yas’ur, near Haifa. 
Peggy’s address: 8 Avshalom Haviv St., Apt. #20, 
East Talpiot, 93802 Jerusalem, Israel. Phone 
781908. 

After three seasons with the Omaha Symphony, 
Diane Evans became principal harpist of the Indi- 
anapolis Symphony in September. Address: 6208 
Meridian West Dr., Indianapolis, IN 46260. 
Phone 317/251-4956. 

Valerie Forstman is teaching flute at U. Evans- 
ville and playing principal flute in the Evansville 
Philharmonic. 

Kay Fowler stopped in Oberlin Sept. 3 when her 
sister, Marian, enrolled as a freshman. Marian 
played varsity volleyball this past fall. Kay com- 
pleted the M.S. during the summer at U. Mass. 
and is now the tennis and basketball coach at Johns 
Hopkins. Address: 11 Windblown Court, Balti- 
more, MD 21209. 

Sharon Freedman is enrolled in a Ph.D. pro- 
gram in nutrition at Columbia. 

Lynn Friedman was to receive the M.D. from 
U. Wisconsin in December 1981. She plans a res- 
idency in psychiatry. 

Michele Gammer is working as a law clerk toa 
federal judge. Address: 290 8th St. N.E., Apt. 3, 
Atlanta, GA 30309. 

Mary Anne Hardy is an RN on a high-risk 
obstetrics unit at University Hospitals of Cleve- 
land. She spent the summer traveling in Europe— 
Ireland, Germany, Italy and Greece —and ran into 
Mike Woos ’79 on a bus in a small town on the 
island of Crete. 

John B. Hay II and Ysolene Trench were mar- 
ried Aug. 22. He is now assistant dean for student 
life at Ottawa U. in Kansas. 

Ferdinand Hoefner HI and Diane Curran were 
married Aug. 9. They are living in Washington, 
DC. 

Cheryl Keefe Thompson is a student at Drew 
Theological School. She expects to complete the 
M.Div. in 1984. 

Bill Lepler terminated his studies in music the- 
ory at Yale with a master’s in 1980. He said it was 
because of the lack of good jobs in academics (or 


any jobs!). After working at the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston for a year, he is now attending 
UCLA’s Graduate School of Management, work- 
ing toward the M.B.A. Bill is “as happy as a clam 
in L.A.” and hopes to find a job in the entertain- 
ment industry. 

Charles D. Mayer and his wife, Judith Cope- 
land, are beginning their third and final year in the 
M.Div. program at Harvard Divinity School. 
Charles was ordained as United Methodist deacon 
June 14. 

Henry K. Pong has started a new family dental 
office at Lake Station, Ind. Address: 3820 Central 
Ave., Lake Station, IN 46405. Phone 
219/962-3177. 

Jim Rokakis was elected in November to his 
third term as Cleveland City Councilman. He is 
now serving in the newly redistricted Ward 15. 

Diana N. Savas has a Fulbright Award for 
1981-82 under the Mutual Educational and Cul- 
tural Exchange Program. She is a junior lecturer 
on English as a foreign language in the Veneto, 
Italy, public school system. Diana was a teaching 
associate in Cornell’s department of modern lan- 
guages 1980-81. 

Kevin Schott is teaching and coaching at the 
Lovett School. He and his wife, Barbara, whom he 
married Sept. 5, are living in Marietta, Ga. 

Lawrence Segel has entered a two-year master’s 
degree program in urban planning at M.I.T. 

Debbie Woodward spent the last 2'4 years 
working at the Scripps Institution of Oceanog- 
raphy. There she worked with microscopic fossils 
from deep-sea sediment helping to determine pos- 
sible causes of major extinctions. After traveling 
in the Republic of South Africa for three months, 
both she and her husband are starting Ph.D. pro- 
grams in biology at UCLA. 


1976 


David B. Arnott graduated from U. Conn. 
School of Law in 1981 and is working for The 
Hartford. 

Andrew Bernard is the new musical director of 
the Seattle Pro Musica. He is also a doctoral can- 
didate at U. Washington. 

William K. Bradford and Clara J. Patton were 
married Sept. 5in Cleveland. Robert Johnson was 
a member of the wedding party. William is assis- 
tant director of advertising for the Cleveland Call 
& Post. Clara works in the international division 
of National City Bank. Address: 4421 Granada 
Blvd., Suite 228, Warrensville Heights, OH 44128. 

Janet Brusslan and Andrew Lubetkin are mar- 
ried. She is acting press relations manager at Mi- 
chael Reese Hospital and Medical Center in 
Chicago. 

Leon Burke III is visiting director of orchestra 
at U. Kansas this year. He is also in his fourth 
season as music director of the Lawrence Cham- 
ber Players. Leon will guest conduct the Grand 
Junction (Colo.) Symphony in the spring. 

Nanette Carter received the 1981 N.E.A. grant 
in printmaking for her woodcuts. She also re- 
ceived the 1981 Jerome Foundation Grant. Her 
work can be viewed at the Brooklyn Museum in its 
biennial printmaking exhibition through Jan. 3. 
She has two woodcuts on exhibit. 

Lisa B. Crawford and William C. Danchi were 
married June 27 at the Church of the New Jerusa- 
lem, Cambridge, Mass. Lisa is a harpsichordist 
and works as a secretary for an architectural firm. 
Bill is a graduate student at Harvard working 
toward a doctorate degree in physics. 

Natalia Delgado received the J.D. from U. 
Mich. Law School in 1981, 
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Jerry Helfand has “had his sentence commuted 
by the governor of Michigan.” He left The Sag- 
inaw News for a job with Crain’s Cleveland Busi- 
ness. Address: 29149 S. Woodland, Pepper Pike, 
OH 44124. Phone 216/831-1571. 

Drew and Deborah (Kilmer) Kadel are living in 
Lincoln, Neb. Drew received the M. Div. from 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific (Berkeley) 
in June. On July 15 he was ordained a deacon at 
St. David’s Episcopal Church in Caldwell, Idaho. 
He is now assistant at St. Matthew’s Episcopal 
Church in Lincoln and chaplain at St. Monica’s 
Home, a residential facility for alcoholic women. 
Deborah completed a year of graduate study in 
voice in the master’s program at U. Nebraska. 
They have two daughters: Rachel, 5, and Lisa, 2. 

Lyn Koehnline and Bob Rosenberg °77 were 
married July 4 in Lyn’s family’s home in Skokie, 
Ill. Lyn’s mother, a Presbyterian minister, per- 
formed the ceremony. Oberlin friends attending 
the wedding and the party later that night were 
Jennifer Alter, Maggie Bayless’77, Janet Brusslan 
(who also played the piano for the ceremony), 
Mark Epstein ’75, Ruth Freeman ’77, Stew Kohl 
°77, Steve Roth ’77 and Bonnie Solow ’80. Kacki 
Lauterbach °77 finally joined in for brunch on 
Sunday morning before the dispersal. Bob and 
Lynare living inanapartment at 46 Hotchkiss St., 
New Haven, CT 06517 on weekends, but during 
the week Bob remains there studying biophysics in 
the department of physiology at Yale and Lyn 
shares an apartment with Laurie Meckler at 402 
East 69th St. #23, New York, NY 10021 while she 
studies art conservation at NYU’s Institute of Fine 
Arts. Their living arrangement will continue until 
the spring. 

Kim Markert is teaching history at Beaver 
Country Day School in Brookline, Mass. Ad- 
dress: 137 Park Dr., Apt. 18, Boston, MA 02215. 

Valerie O’Brien and William Black ’75 were 
married Sept. 28, 1980, in NYC. Oberlin people 
present: Tim Day °74 and Robin McKee-Day, 
Peggy Dorf ’77, Jeanne Mauney ’75, Gabby Shu- 
bert ’77, Tom Martin ’75, Laura Woods ’72, Bar- 
bara Burgan’7!1, Rhonda Ward ’74, David Jeand- 
heur, Deborah Hamm ’75 and Robert Black ’72. 

Clifton Page will finish the master of architec- 
ture degree at Harvard Graduate School of Design 
in January. 

Chuck Powers is enjoying his work with the 
Mohawk National Bank and Jan (Miller ’74) is 
cellist for both the Schenectady and Albany Sym- 
phony Orchestras. She is also personnel manager 
for the Schenectady Symphony. 

David Shwalb and Barbara Jean Ebeling were 
married Aug. 29 in Ann Arbor. Both are doctoral 
candidates at U. Mich. Together with their chil- 
dren, Lori, Becky and Connie, they are spending 
1981-82 in Tokyo where David has a predoctoral 
Fulbright. Address: c/o Dr. Hiroshi Azuma, Uni- 
versity of Tokyo, Faculty of Education, Hongo, 
Bunkyo-Kw, Tokyo, Japan. Michigan address: 
c/o Developmental Psychology, University of 
Michigan, 3433 Mason Hall, Ann Arbor, MI 
48109. 

Donna Slawson and William M. Reddy were 
married Sept. 12 in Durham, N.C. Obies present 
included Gwen Murphy ’74, Lloyd Michener ’74 
and Tom Huber ’66. Donna is in her last year of a 
combined M.A.-J.D. program (“and can’t wait to 
be done”). Bill teaches history at Duke. Donna has 
kept her maiden name. 

Paul W. Staley has been appointed music direc- 
tor of the Kenmore United Methodist Church and 
organist of Temple Beth-E] in Buffalo. He is also 
an M.Mus. candidate at SUNY Fredonia. He and 
his wife, Mildred Rollo ’76, are living in Buffalo. 

Janet Stone and Bruce Seitzer were married 
Aug. 29 in Chicago. Scott Slutsky, Nancy Katz, 
Margo Dichtelmiller and Jon Levine attended. 


WINTER 1982 


Ronald Tanner is associate editor of Progres- 
sive Grocer Magazine. 

Jason Thomas has been appointed assistant 
professor of cello at U. Kentucky at Lexington 
and is also a member of the Concord Trio. Andrea 
Liberman Thomas ’77 continues to forge, file and 
polish. Last spring, one of her pewter vases was 
purchased by the Arkansas Arts Center for its 
permanent collection. Address: 1907 Carolyn Dr., 
Lexington, KY 40502. Phone 606/268-2916. 

Jeffrey Wood and his wife, Candace, have a son, 
Matthew Dunseth Wood, born Feb. 28, 1981. Ad- 
dress: 420 Jane NE, Albuquerque, NM 87123. 


1975 


Darrell Bailey is teaching in the music education 
department as the 1981-82 sabbatical replacement 
for Herbert Henke. Darrell is on leave of absence 
from Chatham Hall in Chatham, Va., where he is 
chairman of the music department and organist / 
choirmaster. He and his wife, Brenna (Worley 
76), have a son, Marshall Lee, born Sept. 21. 
Their first son, Adam, is four years old. 

Felicity Kelcourse-Brock and her husband are 
employed as youth workers in Jamaica under joint 
auspices of Friends United Meeting and Jamaica 
Yearly Meeting. They expect to remain in Jamaica 
until August 1984. 

Edward ’73 and Emily (Brown) Rosen are living 
in Princeton. Ed is working in the garment busi- 
ness in NYC and Emily is managing an apple and 
peach orchard near Princeton after receiving her 
master’s in horticulture from Rutgers in 1980. 
They have been married since 1976. 

James R. Brown has become organist-director 
of music at St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, Weston, 
Mass. He continues in his present position as or- 
ganist of Temple Sinai, Brookline. 

Sandy Burstein and Rowena White were mar- 
ried July 4 at the Moody Memorial Chapel in 
Waterville, Maine. She is employed at the Seton 
Unit of Mid-Maine Medical Center in Waterville 
and he is a resident physician with the Maine- 
Dartmouth Family Practice Residency in 
Augusta. 

Denise Cameron is assistant prosecuting attor- 
ney for Cuyahoga County (Ohio). 

Laurie Covens and Alex Cheloff were married 
Sept. 20. 

Shirlene Driskell-Sawyer is a teacher inthe New 
York City schools. 

Steve Gardner is an equine practitioner with a 
veterinary clinic near San Francisco. He has also 
been playing electric bass in a rock band in 
Berkeley. 

Susan Goland is an associate with the Chicago 
law firm of Haley, Bader & Potts, concentrating 
on age discrimination litigation. 

Richard (“Jason”) Green has been manager of 
the Groaning Board Catering Co. in Berkeley for 
the past year. 

Joe Kelly was the subject of “New Talent Series” 
in the October 1981 issue of Modern Photog- 
raphy. Joe is a free-lance photographer “with an 
eye for identifying and cultivating the absurd.” His 
photographs of a room full of Elvis Presley looka- 
likes waiting for their turn at a movie audition 
were published in All the King’s Men (Ariel 
Books. $3.95). He has also authored The Grease 
Guide to Coolness, a movie tie-in humor book 
(Ariel). In March 1981, his Elvis photos were ex- 
hibited at O.K. Harris Gallery in NYC. 

Anita King is assistant professor of music at 
Willamette U., in Salem, Ore. Address: 505 Fair- 
view S.E., Apt. E., Salem, OR 97302. Phone 
505/363-7354. 

Lydia Larrabee is a social worker in Chicago. 
Address: 3503 N. Greenview, Chicago, IL 60657. 


Todd Mandel is “expecting any moment to 
coast down Easy St. as yet another rich and fa- 
mous actor.” Address: 1647 Ocean Front Walk #5, 
Santa Monica, CA 90401. Phone 213/393-7868. 

James Mueller was to receive the M.A. in Chi- 
nese language and linguistics from Ohio State in 
December. 

Luis Palacios received the M.S.W. from Hunter 
College School of Social Work. He now works 
with narcotic addicts in the Bronx as an employee 
of the Albert Einstein College of Medicine. 

Erica Sargous Jacobs is teaching part time in 
the preparatory department of the Peabody Con- 
servatory. Her daughter, Tamar, was two years 
old Oct. 31. 

William E. Schreiber and Janet M. Thompson 
were married Aug. I5 at University Lutheran 
Church in Seattle. Bill is ina medical residency at 
U. Washington. 

Debby Smith is a graduate student at NYU 
Medical Center. Her husband, Richard Brown, is 
a physician at New York Hospital. 

Debra Wise is co-director of Underground 
Railway Puppets and Actors, a theater company 
whose recent credits include collaborations with 
the Boston Symphony, the Smithsonian Institute 
and the New York Shakespeare Festival. This year 
they will be preparing a shadow-ballet of Stra- 
vinsky’s The Firebird to perform with the Boston 
Symphony. 


1974 


Wendy Alter is a space scientist for NASA at the 
Marshall Space Flight Center. She is living at 1112 
Randolph Ave. S.E., Huntsville, AL 35801. 

Bob Apfel is an assistant vice president in the 
public finance department of Chemical Bank in 
New York and is working on financings for several 
universities, museums and other non-profit organ- 
izations. In addition, he is working for several 
major industrial companies on financing pollution 
control equipment and for a power generation 
cooperative in the Rocky Mountain States. Rob- 
ert Lampros, lawyer with a Wall St. law firm, is 
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working with Bob on the latter project. Bob is 
living in Manhattan, across the street from the 
Dalton School, and is “working too hard.” 

Martha Cushman received the Ph.D. in botany 
from U. Washington in June 1981. 

Bruce Daniel is producing Julie Taymor’s “Way 
of Snow” for off Broadway. Bruce is also one of 
three producers of the off-off Broadway theatre, 
The Ark Theatre, in Soho. 

Dan D. and Kazumi Ito Dixon are expecting a 
child. Dan is an associate at the law firm of Wil- 
liam M. Erwin in Anchorage, Alaska. 

Kate Demmer is working odd jobs and racing 
bicycles in Colorado. She raced on the Penn State 
team last spring with Kevin Carmichael ’77. Ad- 
dress: 1237 Longs Peak Ave., Longmont, CO 
80501. Phone 303/776-2301. 

Priscilla Dreby Reich is activity director of the 
Altenheim (senior citizen home) in Oakland, 
Calif., using her dance/ movement therapy skills. 

Andi Drimmer is a senior computer systems 
designer at Martin Marietta Corp. She is living in 
Rockville, Md. 

Greer Ellison and Harvey Wolfson were mar- 
ried in 1979. She is teaching flute at Vassar and 
SUNY New Paltz and performs regularly with 
ensembles in the Poughkeepsie and NYC areas. 
She and Wendy Rolfe perform together in “A 
Flute for all Seasons,” an ensemble of two flutes 
and accompaniment that began at Oberlin and has 
become quite successful. Greer’s address: 74 Hillis 
Terrace, Poughkeepsie, NY 12603. 

Steven Emery is playing first trumpet in the 
Columbus Symphony Brass Quintet. Playing sec- 
ond trumpet is Alan Campbell ’78. Steven is also 
co-principal trumpet for the Symphony. He had 
been assistant principal trumpet with the Kansas 
City Philharmonic and principal trumpet of the 
Lyric Opera of Kansas City. 

Chuck Ettelson is a first year resident in plastic 
and reconstructive surgery at Barnes Hospital in 
St. Louis. 

Judith Fisher is working at U. Kansas as a post- 
doctoral fellow in the English department. 

David Goodman and Lee A. Friedman were 
married Sept. 12. 


MOVING? 

If you’re moving, please give us ad- 
vance notice so the Alumni Magazine 
can follow you, free of charge, to keep 
you posted on your classmates and news 
about Oberlin. 

Just mail this coupon to Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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Jan Heininger and Jamie Reuter were married 
June 6in Madison, Wis. Carol Groisser’75 was in 
the wedding and Dean Graham ’72 attended. 
Jamie teaches at U. Wisconsin and directs a pro- 
ject evaluating the Medicaid system for the State 
of Wisconsin. Jan completed the Ph.D. in Ameri- 
can history at U. Wisconsin this past July and is 
now turning her dissertation on China missionar- 
ies into a book while waiting for a job in Wash- 
ington. 

Joseph Lipsick received the Ph.D. in physiology 
and pharmacology from U. Calif. at San Diego in 
September 1981. 

After three years of graduate work in classical 
archaeology at the Penn University Museum, 
Murray McClellan went to the American School 
of Classical Studies in Athens, where he is now 
secretary of the school. He is also completing his 
dissertation on core-formed glass from dated con- 
texts for Penn. He and Pamela J. Russell were 
planning a December 1981 wedding. 

Clyde McGregor is a security analyst with Har- 
ris Associates, an investment counselling firm in 
Chicago. He and his wife have purchased a town 
house at 406E South Blvd., Evanston, IL 60202. 
This past September, Clyde was awarded the CFA 
(Certified Financial Analyst). 

Judith Magel is a candidate for the Wharton 
M.B.A. in hospital administration. She received 
the master’s in city planning from Penn in 1977. 

Rich Monterosso is doing social work in the day 
treatment program at Newington Children’s Hos- 
pital. He is working with the emotionally / behav- 
iorally disturbed children and teen-agers who at- 
tend school classes at the hospital. He is also the 
northern Connecticut coordinator for the Oberlin 
Admissions Rep Program. Jean (Anderson ’76) is 
now a budget analyst in the property management 
group of Connecticut General. She continues to 
take courses toward the MBA. Richand Jean are 
housesitting/renting a passive solar house until 
April: Box 208, Canton, CT 06019-0208. Phone 
203 / 693-0344. 

Paula Newberg is a Rockefeller Fellow at Co- 
lumbia and a Fellow at the Transnational Institute 
(Amsterdam and Washington, D.C.). 

Jeremy Shinn has bought a country store in 
Weare, N.H. 

Judith Solomon Monzack and her husband, 
Jason, have a daughter, Kayla Rose, born Jan. 23, 
1981, 

Nancy Tittler received the Ph.D. in Slavic lan- 
guages and literatures from Yale in May 1981. She 
is teaching Russian at SUNY Binghamton. 
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Johana Arnold was soprano soloist at Carnegie 
Recital Hall Nov. 19 as part of the League of 
Composers—ISCM concert series. 

Laura Ashkin and Chris (Stanton’71) and their 
son, Ethan (who will be aged two in February), 
have moved up toa little town in the Sierras where 
Chris is in family practice and Laura is “very 
happy at home being a full-time mother.” 

Kent Bailey is a statistician at the National Insti- 
tute of Health. He is living in Kensington, Md. 

Edith Clowes is instructor in modern languages 
at Knox College. 

David S. Deifik is in private practice in ob- 
Stetrics-gynecology in Tucson. He and his wife. 
Anita, have a daughter, Gabrielle Aimee, born 
March 22, 1981. 

Marty and Candace (Croucher ’72) Dugan have 
a son, Kevney Croucher Dugan, born Sept. I] in 
Ann Arbor. Marty continues to work for the Fa- 


cility Management Institute of Ann Arbor and 
Candy plans to return to law study in January. 
Kevney’s brother, Shea, is now 3 years old. 

Robert Durr teaches music theory and history 
at la Escuela Superior de Musica in Mexico City. 
Address: Rio Guadalquivir 21-4, Col Cuauh- 
temoc, Mexico DF, Mexico. 

John Ezell has been appointed vice president of 
marketing for the Chicago Board Options Ex- 
change. 

Victoria Harms and Alexander G. Sabbeth 
were married Aug. 20 in Montego Bay, Wis. Vic- 
toria is a concert pianist in Atlanta. Alexander isa 
violinist with the Atlanta Symphony. 

Marta Holmberg is finishing the doctorate in 
experimental psychology and is hunting fora posi- 
tion in academic or consumer research. 

Bill Irwin opened the Dance Theater Work- 
shop’s two-week “New Mime II” festival at the 
American Theater Laboratory Sept. 9 in New 
York City. In the Sept. 8 issue of the New York 
Times, author Jennifer Dunning said of Bill, “Bus- 
ter Keaton has been his chief inspiration and he 
has drawn ona wild mixture of classical and popu- 
lar art forms for his mime, from commedia del’arte 
to the avant-garde theater traditions of Grotowski 
and the Living Theater and from formal circus 
clowning to anything-goes street performing and 
post-modern dance.” In his 1981 Obie Award ci- 
tation, Bill was categorized as a “metaphysical 
vaudevillian.” 

Linda Jenetopulos Esposito is still taking 
courses toward sitting for the CPA exam. She has 
two sons: Matthew, 2, and Anthony, 5. Address: 
8415 Forest Hills Dr. #301, Coral Springs, FL 
33065. Phone 305/753-4874. 

Alalia Kempner Thaler and her husband, Fred, 
have a son, Jesse Kempner Thaler born Aug. 10, 
1980, in Minneapolis. Address: Seabury Road, 
RFD #2, Box 404A, York, ME 03909. 

Stephen Mallott has joined the staff of Mon- 
sour Medical Center’s Cardio-Pulmonary Medi- 
cal Associates in Irwin, Pa. 

After 3% years in Rome, Lucy Marks has re- 
turned to the U.S. to become cataloguer at the Art 
Institute of Chicago library. Home address: 911 
West Newport Ave., Chicago, IL 60613. Phone 
312/929-6832. 

Barbara T. Martin has been in Boston for more 
than two years as lecturer in the department of 
education at the Museum of Fine Arts. 

Janet Montgomery and Gary Montroy were 
married Sept. 20. Other Oberlinians attending the 
wedding were David Ekstrom’72, Raymond Har- 
vey and Ricardo Barreto *74. Gary is an engineer 
in Fairfax Co., Va. Address: 2000 Huntington 
Ave., #1226, Alexandria, VA 22303. 

Mark and Victoria Morrill Gassaway are ex- 
pecting their second child May 22. Catherine is 18 
months old. The Gassaways have purchased their 
first house in Oxnard, Calif. 

Anne Neufeld Rutz has a daughter, Christine 
Louise Neufeld Rutz, born July 22 in Atlanta. 

Hazel Nevin moved from Chicago to Toronto 
where she is teaching oboe at the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

Donna (“Kate”) Rushin has been poet-in- 
residence at South Boston High School for the 
past two years. 

Hilary Soller has enrolled in dental school at 
Case Western Reserve. 
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Frances A. Boyd and Carlos S. Velazquez Glo- 
ria were married Aug. 29 in Easton, Conn. Fran- 
ces is a doctoral candidate in educational adminis- 
tration at Columbia and an associate at The 
American Language Program there. Carlos is an 
artist. He received the B.F.A. from U. of Califor- 
nia and studied at the New York Studio School of 
Drawing, Painting and Sculpture. 

Dee Dallas Gibson is working for Arthur An- 
dersen and Co. as an accountant in its San Jose 
office. 

Joy da Silveira is looking for substitute teacher 
work and is hoping to find work as a language 
interpreter in the L.A. area. 

Karl Foord and Elfrena Sewell were married 
June 7in St. Helena, Calif. Elfrena isa C.P.A.and 
financial consultant. Karl is a Ph.D. candidate at 
U. California at Davis. 

Brent Dutton has completed his most successful 
year as a composer with ten premiere perfor- 
mances (California, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois 
and Quebec). L’Orchestre Symphonique de 
Quebec did the premiere of Arther’s Song in No- 
vember 1980. In April Brent had his first solo 
composer's recital (at Central Michigan Univer- 
sity) and it was broadcast live (PBS) in Michigan 
and Ontario. Now he is Distinguished Visiting 
Professor of music at San Diego State U., teach- 
ing composition, theory and brass in addition to 
being a member of the newly formed I-5 Brass 
Quintet that is involved in a recording project of 
new American brass music. 

Thomas Gary has become a partner in the Kan- 
sas City law firm of Elliott, Kaiser & Freeman. 
The firm’s practice is limited to the representation 
of management in labor relations and employ- 
ment rights matters. 

Carol Kirkpatrick Rhodes has “retired” from 
seven years of teaching music at Columbia Bible 
College to be a homemaker and to teach piano and 
guitar at home. 

Leslie Lawrence is teaching writing at Boston U. 
and at home and has nearly completed her first 
novel. 

Judith Lesser is teaching at the Near North 
Montessori School in Chicago. 

After five years of summer in “lo-Cal” Jim 
Lindsay has opted for two years of winter and is 
completing his pediatrics residency at U. Min- 
nesota. 

Bernice Kay McIntyre is general counsel to the 
executive office of environmental affairs for the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Helene Nelson is now deputy secretary of the 
Department of Health and Social Services in 
Madison, Wis. Since 1979 she has been deputy 
secretary of the Department of Transportation 
and has been deputy state auditor, a fiscal analyst 
and program supervisor with the Legislative Fis- 
cal Bureau and a budget planner with U. Wis- 
consin. 

Delia Pitts has joined the staff of the World 
Bank as a “young professional” in the department 
of population, health and nutrition. She continues 
to live in Washington, D.C. 

Rosalyn Jean Rettman is an associate of 
Metzger, Shadyac and Schwarz in Washington, 
D:G; 

Peg Rieth celebrated her third wedding anniver- 
sary Sept. 9. She had been teaching secondary 
school full time until her son, Dan 1'4, was born. 
She is now doing some part-time teaching. She 
and her husband have recently bought a house. 
Address: 105 Ruskin Ave., Manor Park, London 
E12, England. 

David Ross is teaching clarinet at the University 
of Texas El Paso department of music. He is con- 
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currently working toward a doctorate at U. lowa. 
He has recorded on CRI, DCG and Orion record 
labels and will perform at UTEP with the Faculty 
Woodwind Quintet. 

Dave Shipley was promoted to associate profes- 
sor at U. South Carolina Law School. He and his 
wife, Virginia, were expecting a child this past fall. 

Kathy Staggs has taught for four terms at New 
College in Sarasota, Fla., and is now an assistant 
professor of religious studies at Macalester Col- 
lege, St. Paul, MN 55105. She is now divorced and 
is renting a college-owned house at 1657 Lincoln 
Ave. Phone 612/698-4325. 

Randall Sturm is a consultant in infectious dis- 
eases at the McLaren (Mich.) General Hospital. 


New from 
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This first American collec- 
tion of selected poems by 
Benjamin Péret is the latest 
volume in the FIELD Trans- 
lation Series. Péret is the 
Surrealist’s Surrealist, a poet 
of unrelenting irreverence 
and poignant humor, and 
From the Hidden Store- 
house admirably represents 
his enormous range. 

Keith Hollaman’s in- 
spired translation joins our 
other volumes of Montale, 
Popa, Holub, four T’ang 
poets, and Eich, all still 
available. 


To order use this coupon. 
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Prior to his joining the medical staff, he was assis- 
tant professor of medicine at U. Cincinnati Col- 
lege of Medicine and staff physician at the Cincin- 
nati Veterans Administration Medical Center. 

Katherine Tachau has received the Ph.D. in 
medieval history from U. Wisconsin and is at her 
first teaching post at Montana State U. Katherine 
spent two years in Copenhagen doing research on 
the history of medieval science and during the 
spring of 1980 spent two weeks lecturing in War- 
saw just after the Soviet troops withdrew from 
Poland’s borders. 

Russell Taub has received the M.S. incivil engi- 
neering from Northwestern and is working for 
Martin-Marietta in Denver. Anne (Blodgett ’70) 
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continues as a medical-surgical R.N. The Taubs 
and their children, Winslow, 7, and Margaret, 4, 
are living at 6627 S. Franklin St., Littleton, CO 
80121. 


1971 


Nancy Alexander and James Davis were mar- 
ried Aug. 22. Kerry MacEachern Nelson ’60 was 
matron of honor. James is a research associate at 
Duke U. Medical Center. Nancy is a resource 
coordinator for the Durham Day Care Council. 
She also finished the M.P.H. at UNC- 
Charlottesville School of Public Health in mater- 
nal and child health. 

Randy Bongarten has become vice president of 
radio for General Electric Broadcasting Co., Inc. 
He is responsible for all radio operations nation- 
wide for the company. For the past three years, he 
has been station manager of G.E.’s WGY/ WGFM 
(Albany, Troy, Schenectady). 

Betsy Cazden has a son, David Cazden Klein- 
schmidt, born at home on June 12, with a lay 
midwife assisting. She took two months off from 
work and now takes him to her law office with her. 

Christine Donnelly will receive the M.Mus. in 
voice in June 1982 from the Manhattan School of 
Music. 

Dee Eaker is chorus director/general music 
teacher in the middle school of Charlotte Country 
Day School in North Carolina. She is also the 
student council advisor. 

Gene Epstein Richmond has a daughter, Robin 
Richmond, born May 7. 

John Farmer has been appointed assistant tax 
commissioner for the state of West Virginia. He 
and Bonnie (Lawrence *70) moved to Charleston 
in October. 

This past spring, Kathie Hammond Gilbert re- 
ceived the M.S. in environmental health science 
(industrial hygiene) from Harvard School of Pub- 
lic Health, where she now works as a research 
associate. Her job includes directing the laborato- 
ries, teaching and research. She is studying the 
health effects of exposure to diesel exhaust on 
railroad workers, possible causes of impotence in 
the plastics and chemical industries and other 
problems. 

Jennifer Hochschild is assistant professor of pol- 
itics and public affairs at the Woodrow Wilson 
School in Princeton. Her husband, Tony Broh, 
has joined the political science department of 
Rutgers. 

Brenda Johns is teaching developmental En- 
glish and running the Writing Center at U. Cin- 
cinnatl. 

Joel Katz is staff consultant with Knauer Com- 
puter Consulting in San Francisco. 

Stephen Lord is head of the music staff and 
artistic consultant to Opera Theatre of St. Louis. 
He taught master classes at Westminster Choir 
College in Princeton and continues to teach mas- 
ter classes at Blossom Festival. He is engaged to 
Grace Walters. spent the fall in Dallas with the 
Civic Opera and has just worked ona recording 
for RCA with Renata Scotto. 

Rick Pender, promotion director at WGUC- 
FM, the U. of Cincinnati’s public radio station, 
had his efforts recently recognized by the Corpo- 
ration for Public Broadcasting. Rick’s station was 
cited for having the most outstanding public 
awareness campaign at any public radio station in 
a major market in the U.S. in the past year. As 
promotion director, he makes listeners aware of 
the station’s classical music, news and public af- 
fairs programming and of various fund raising and 
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social activities. In addition to advertising and 
media contact, he edits and publishes the station’s 
monthly program guide. Rick, Linda and Geof- 
frey, 10, are living at 3911 Beech St., Cincinnati, 
OH 45227. 

Linda Pope and Samuel B. Pegram were mar- 
ried May 10. She received the M.D. from O.S.U. 
in June and is doing her residency in ophthalmol- 
ogy at the Baylor College of Medicine in Houston, 
where her husband is a physician. 

Lucy Reuben completed the Ph.D. in business 
administration with a specialization in finance 
from U. Mich. She is now anassistant professor at 
the Fuqua School of Business of Duke. She and 
her son, Kwame Odell Oliver, live at 250 South 
Estes Drive, Chapel Hill, NC. 

Margaret Anne Root is director of employment 
training for a program at Lebanon Correctional 
Institution, funded by Wilmington College. 

Lois Rosow completed the Ph.D. at Brandeis 
last spring. She is teaching in the music depart- 
ment at UCLA. 

Christopher Rouse has joined the Eastman 
School of Music as assistant professor of composi- 
tionand theory. He had been on the music faculty 
at U. Mich. since 1978. He recently won awards 
from the N.E.A. and the League of Composers’ 
ISCM and this past summer was a guest composer 
at both the Evian Festival in France (where he 
heard his new orchestral piece “The Infernal 
Machine” premiered) and the Aspen Music Festi- 
val in Colorado. 

Charles M. Ruggles and Cynthia Bush (’75 
Baldwin-Wallace) were married July 18. They live 
in Olmsted Falls where he continues his organ- 
building business. 

In July 1981, Dan Schullman joined Digital 
Equipment Corp. as a senior software engineer 
after having worked at Massachusetts General 
Hospital for 8!4 years. 

Mary Selkirk is in the MPH program in health 
education at UC Berkeley School of Public Health 
and hopes to teach and work overseas. 

Bob Niehaus ’72 was in the audience when Paul 
Ukena Jr. performed the leading roles of Tommy 
in Brigadoon and Curly in Green Grow the Lilacs 
this past September in Solvang, Calif. Although 
Paul works and lives primarily in New York City, 
he performed on the West Coast where he was 
sponsored by the Pacific Conservatory of the Per- 
forming Arts as part of the PCPA 1981 The- 
aterfest. 

Steven G. Wiseman has received the M.A. in 
fine arts education/ music education from North- 
east Missouri State U. 

Tom Zelenka is president of the Oregon chapter 
of the American Society for Public Administra- 
tion 1981-82. 


1970 


Pamela Butler Hering is senior technical illus- 
trator for the marketing division of Systems Engi- 
neering Labs, a computer systems company. She is 
living in North Lauderdale, Fla. 

Mike Daly has become an associate with the law 
firm of Mackenzie, Smith, Lewis, Michell & 
Hughes in Syracuse. 

Greg Fulkerson is a visiting associate professor 
of music at Indiana U. He and Robert Shannon 
72, assistant professor of pianoforte at Oberlin, 
gave a concert at the Indiana School of Music 
Recital Hall Sept. 18. 

Laurel Galbraith Sherman and Tom ’56 have a 
daughter, Claire Galbraith Sherman, born July 5, 
In November, Laurel was elected to a three-year 
term on the Oberlin School Board. 


Tom Gold is now assistant professor of sociol- 
ogy, Berkeley. He and Lucy are living at 1532 
Walnut, Berkeley, CA 94709. 

Thomas Powers and Polly Welch were married 
Aug. I5. They bought a two-family house in Ar- 
lington, Mass. 

Lorraine Rosal Sotiriou is writing children’s 
reading material for Scholastic Magazine Inc. and 
working ona novel about pagan Ireland. She and 
her husband, Charles J., are expecting their sec- 
ond child in April. 

Karen terHorst Morris is a part-time music 
teacher for infants through age 5!/, specializing in 
the Orff-Schulwerk method. She and her hus- 
band, William K., have a daughter, Anne Louise, 
who had her first birthday Nov. 28, 1981. 


1969 


William Aarnes is assistant professor of English 
at Furman University in Greenville, S.C. He had 
been teaching at Clemson. 

Since 1978, Genette Ashby-Beach has been as- 
sistant professor of French at U. Maryland, Col- 
lege Park. 

Max Bragado-Darman will be guest conductor 
for the Westchester Symphony April 18 and May 
1Di 

Wallace E. Easter II is assistant professor of 
music at Virginia Tech. 

Timothy Gerber has been appointed assistant 
professor of music and education at Susquehanna 
U. He is a former assistant to the dean of music at 
Temple where he is a candidate for the doctorate 
in music. 

Thomas C. Griffin and his wife, Colleen, have a 
daughter, Melanie Elizabeth, born May 6. Son 
Gerard is aged 4. 

Clark and Janet (Shibley) Hyde have a son, 
Luke Williamson Hyde, born July 27, 1981. 

Michael Jarvis received the Ph.D. from USC in 
June 1980 and is running a training program for 
parents of children with special developmental 
needs. He recently bought a house in Laguna Ni- 
guel, Calif., with a friend and is “settling into the 
joys of home ownership.” 

Roberta Leinwand Opper is doing social work 
as a supervisor at Abington (Pa.) Memorial Hos- 
pital, specializing in women’s health. 

Tom Mann graduated from Suffolk U. Law 
School in Boston this past June. He was concur- 
rently working as general manager of South Ter- 
minal Corp., managing an airline terminal facility 
at Logan Airport. 

Sarah Mehlhop Strong is a lecturer in Japanese 
at Colby College. She and John have a daughter, 
Anna, who will be three years old Feb. 12. 

Paul Recher and his wife, Amy, are expecting 
their third child in January. In just three years, 
Fruit Spirit Research Nursery & Gardens (New 
South Wales, Australia) has accessed a collection 
of more than 475 perennial species of which more 
than 175 species bear edible flowers, fruits and/or 
nuts. He says, “Our farm life has its toll; namely 
suffering from bucolic plague and smile wrinkles. I 
plan to be buried here unless I get rated out.” 

Julian and Elizabeth Boardman Smith have a 
third son, Dylan, born April 28, 1980. Tristan is 
now 5 and Adam is 3. In June, they moved to an 
1840's stone house in Appleton, a village about 30 
miles west of Ottawa. Julian is a restoration archi- 
tect with the Canadian government. Address: 
RR3, Almonte, Ontario KOA 1A0. Phone 
613-257-7324. 
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Albert Stanziano was guest piano soloist with 
the Alexander String Quartet ina series of cham- 
ber music concerts at Connecticut College during 
July and August. 

Anne Wickham, civil service Department of 
State officer in the Bureau of Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Affairs, is 
coordinating a State/ AID-sponsored conference 
on promoting the maintenance of biological diver- 
sity. Her role in animal preservation is to help 
develop a U.S. response to requests from other 
countries for assistance in saving species. She de- 
signs relevant projects and works with the other 
foreign affairs agencies on saving animals. She 
also works with private industry, foreign forestry 
industries, development banks and other interna- 
tional organizations. Working with the Office of 
Food and Natural Resources, she acts as a back- 
stop to the wildlife officer on animal conservation 
and is the office’s liaison with congressional and 
non-governmental organizations. 
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Peter Blood is ina graduate nursing program in 
the field of family therapy. He is living in Phila- 
delphia where he continues his interest in contra 
dancing, hiking and Quakerism. 

Glen Blume completed the Ph.D. in mathemat- 
ics education at Wisconsin-Madison in August 
and is now assistant professor of math and sec- 
ondary education at lowa. He and his wife, Ruth 
(Wesley), have a daughter, Katherine Dawson 
Blume, born Jan. 23, 1981. 

Michael Clement is now an officer in the corpo- 
rate personnel services department of Continental 
Bank, Chicago. He has been at Continental since 
1980. 

Wes Disney and a crew of 20 have installed a 
photographic mural on an outside wall of the J.C. 
Penney Co. in Burlington, Vt. The picture covers 
5,456 feet (more than 35,000 bricks) and consists 
of 24 photographic prints put together, made into 
3,551 feet of Xerox wallpaper and fastened 
with 72 gallons of adhesive. It is coated with 20 
gallons of protective varnish. The picture is of a 
roadcut out of three-mile hill on I-89 near Mont- 
pelier. Wes describes it as a fantasy, “patterns for 
the mind to let go on.” In addition to this project, 
Wes has 36 portraits on display at Copley Hospital 
in Morrisville and was one of the artists on exhibit 
at the Fleming Museum. 

Roland Higgins finished his Ph.D. dissertation 
in 1980 for U. Minnesota and received the doctor- 
ate in East Asian history with a specialty in Mod- 
ern China. During 1981-82 he is an associate in 
research at the Fairbank Center for East Asian 
Research, Harvard, and visiting assistant profes- 
sor in the Asian Studies Program at Dartmouth, 
where his spouse, Lynn (Anthony ’69), teaches 
French literature and women’s studies. In April 
1980, Roland led a tour group to China where 
Lynn’s parents were teaching English in Beijing. 

Peggy Lothrop Johnsoncompleted the MBA in 
May 1980 at U. Mich. and is now project assistant 
to the executive vice president of Christian Hospi- 
tals Northeast-Northwest in St. Louis. 

Susan Manning Blanchard was awarded second 
place in the Student Paper Competition at the 
34th Annual Conference on Engineering in Medi- 
cine and Biology Sept. 29 in Houston. The award 
was based on her research, “A Voltage-Triggered 
System for Adaptive Sampling in Body Surface 
Mapping.” Susan is in the doctoral program in 
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biomedical engineering at Duke. Her research 
concerns developing a computer method for re- 
cording hundreds of electrocardiograms at one 
time. 

J. R. Morrison Jr. has been elected director of 
the Michigan Asparagus Growers, 

Having completed all the requirements, except 
for the thesis, foran M.S. in elementary education 
at Bank Street College, Carolyn J. Nagusky is 
teaching fourth grade at Colorado Academy in 
Denver. 

Marsha Quesenberry Darcy is working part 
time as a secretary for the Alumni Association and 
continues as accompanist for the Oberlin Cham- 
ber Singers. 

Don Soltis, A.M., was named Football Coach 
of the Year in the Southwestern Conference after 
his Avon Lake (Ohio) team defeated Bay Village 
to win the league championship. Avon Lake lost 
to Cleveland Benedictine in the first round of 
Ohio’s Division Il computerized football playoffs. 

Marion Louise Stuenkel is now a social worker 
in child protective services for the department of 
human services for the State of New Mexico. 

Judith Combes Taylor is sex equity coordinator 
for the department of education in Massachusetts. 

Bill Thomas has completed two years as assis- 
tant professor of social work at Portland State U. 
and is employed by Multnomah County depart- 
ment of human services as administrative assistant 
to the director. 

Jody Wise and Daniel Fallon ’65 planned to be 
married Oct. 3 in Bernardston, Mass. Jody has 
concertized extensively throughout the U.S., 
Mexico and Canada and has taught piano per- 
formance at the Rye (N.Y.) Country Day School 
for six years. Dan is director of communications 
for the Business Committee for the Arts in NYC. 


1967 Cluster reunion May 28-30 


Christopher Burke Asmussen and his wife, 
Christine, were expecting their second child in 
September. Their first child, Mark, was 19 months 
old in September. Chris finished his classwork in 
the doctoral program in educational administra- 
tion at OSU and was preparing for his general 
exams in October. 

Miriam Beach Wheeler is working ona book on 
the psychology of reading for meaning. She is 
using her husband, Craig’s, computer for analysis 
of meaning components in the opening para- 
graphs of Graham’s The Wind in the Willows. 

Susan Black Campbell is teaching English in a 
junior high school in Santa Cruz, Calif. 

Barbara Bowen has a new job as associate direc- 
tor of LOGO: The Computer Learning Center, 55 
W. 44th St., New York, NY 10036. 

Sandra Cavallito Mays and her son, David, 11, 
are living in Cheyenne, Wyo. She is a forensic 
scientist for the Wyoming State Crime Labora- 
tory. In addition to doing the trace evidence exam- 
inations, she coordinates the laboratory’s human 
identification team. Her speciality is the facial re- 
construction of unidentified victims. 

H. Jon Janosik recently had an exhibit of paint- 
ings of Oregon birds displayed at the National 
Museum rotunda, Smithsonian Institute. Since 
June he has been on assignment with the National 
Geographic Society, illustrating a new Field 
Guide to North American Birds to be published in 
1983. 

Carolyn McKinnell Jacobson received the 
Ph.D. in organizational communication this past 
June. She is now assistant professor of manage- 
ment at Ohio U. 

Robert N. Mollinger’s book Psychoanalysis 
and Literature: An Introduction was recently pub- 
lished by Nelson-Mall Co., Chicago. 


Lawrence Potts is visiting associate professor of 
chemistry at Oberlin this year. He has been teach- 
ing at Gustavus Adolphus since receiving the 
Ph.D. from Minnesota in 1972. He and his wife. 
Jill, have three children. 

Christopher Queen is assistant dean of student 
life at Boston U. 

Susan Rosenbusch Everly is doing therapy and 
some training in an employee assistance program 
at Eastside Community Health Center in Bellevue, 
Wash. 

Jane Russell completed the Ed.D. in phys ed 
from U. Georgia in August 1981. Her major focus 
being sport sociology, her dissertation was on 
“Tennis and the Woman Player: Why the 
Changes?” 

Gwen Spiegelberg Butler has become research 
support assistant in the department of viticulture 
at Cornell’s N.Y. State Agricultural Experiment 
Station in Geneva, N.Y. She is also instructor of 
German at Eisenhower College in Seneca Falls. 

Anne Vestling Galdos has a new job as compu- 
ter programmer with Beckman Instruments. Hus- 
band, Jaime, is an engineer with Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co. Their daughters, Christina and 
Victoria, are 8 and 6, respectively. 

Soprano Joanne (Williamson) Dorenfeld, who 
teaches at the University of Toronto Royal Con- 
servatory, premiered a new opera with Comus 
Music Theatre of Canada and appeared as soloist 
in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony with the London 
Symphony last season. This spring she will sing 
the role of Linda in Donizetti’s Linda di Chamou- 
nix. Reviewers have recently praised her “pure 
flow and high F’s” and “touching dramatic in- 
terpretation.” 

Caryl Winckler Terrell is no longer with Wis- 
consin state government due to a budget layoff. 
She is president of Terrace Associates Inc. and is 
an active officer in public interest and environ- 
mental groups. 

Ann Marshall Young is living ina 150-year-old 
log cabin 35 miles south of Nashville with her 
husband, Andy Miller, a cabinet-maker/ musician 
from New York. They are slowly renovating while 
Ann works for juvenile court reform in Tennessee 
with the Institute for Children’s Resources in 
Nashville. Home address: Route 2, Spring Hill, 
TN 37174. Phone 615/790-2643. 
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Devon Davidson Schuster, husband, Mark, and 
one-year-old son, Luc, are living in a cooperative 
apartment building in Cambridge, Mass. Devon 
serves On various committees of the AFS and 
Mark teaches urban planning at M.I.T. 

Douglas Jones is vice president of Sit Invest- 
ment Associates Inc. in Minneapolis. He and 
Mary (Staughton) have two children: Llewellyn, 
2'4, and Cara MacKenzie Jones, |. 

John Ortner has returned to his job as instru- 
mental music director at Frontier High School 
after a year’s leave during which he worked ona 
Ph.D. in music at SUNY Buffalo. 

Sheila Weber Aszling is now assistant vice pres- 
ident of Lakeside Bank in Chicago. 


Cluster reunion May 28-30 


1965 


John Antosh is visiting assistant professor of 
German at Bard. 

Philip Beardsley is visiting assistant professor in 
government at Lehigh. 

Margaret Hall Appleman received the M.A. in 
Far Eastern history from George Washington U. 
in May 1980. She wrote her thesis on Japan in the 
1860's. 
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Richard Cameron 65, performed a 23- 
hour musical marathon at SUNY Col- 
lege at Purchase’s Neuberger Museum 
in October when he became the first 
person ever to undertake a solo per- 
formance of “Vexations” by the early 
avant-garde composer, Erik Satie. 
Cameron, playing the piano in the 
museum's study, began the solo at 2 
p.m. Oct. 27 and completed it at 1:05 
p.m. Oct. 28. The special event was 
held in connection with Soundings, a 
comprehensive survey of visual artists’ 
use of sound and music in art. The 
music was amplified inside and outside 
the museum. During the night, torches 
lighted the grounds. Cameron had an 
audience throughout the performance. 
“Vexations” is a one-page piano score 
for 840 repetitions of a 52-beat piece 
itself involving a repetitive structure. 
Satie wrote it in 1893. Cameron is 
assistant professor/musical director of 
the dance division of SUNY College at 
Purchase. 


Alan Houseman has become director of the 
Center for Law and Social Policy, Washington, 
Gs 

James and Constance (Boerner ’66) Joy have 
moved to Saudi Arabia where he is an economic 
advisor to the Saudi Ministry of Finance and she is 
doing research on Saudi nutrition and teaching 
English. 

Margaret Kottke Essenberg has been promoted 
to associate professor of biochemistry at Okla- 
homa State. 

Carol McLaughlin received the Ph.D. in anat- 
omy from Penn in May 1981. 

Erica Marschner Case has two children: Mi- 
chael A., 3, and Jessica M., born Feb. 28, 1981. 

Sue Montgomery Evans has entered law school 
at SUNY Buffalo. 


W. David Moore and his family have returned 
from a year in Peterborough, England, where he 
was anexchange teacher at the Jack Hunt School. 
The Moores are living in Rochester, N.Y. 

Soprano Gail Nelson has taken the new guest 
affiliate artists’ postin Monroe, La., for the North- 
east Louisiana Arts Council 1981-82. 

Peter Pollak is research director for the New 
York State Coalition for Criminal Justice, a 
citizen-based public interest organization. He is 
living in Albany. 


1964 


Heather Banks is working for the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, |1 Dupont Cir- 
cle, Washington, DC 20036. 

Dick Bunger and Melinda Lowrey have a sec- 
ond child, Blake Brandon Evan Bunger-Lowrey. 
Dick recently won a prize in the American Song 
Festival for his song “It’s Tough To Be A Cowboy 
from Brooklyn.” 

David Dutton and Beverly Biggs 66 moved 
their 70-year-old home last year to prevent its 
demolition when the local school district was en- 
gaged in a site expansion/ building program. The 
home is surrounded by pine trees in an older 
neighborhood that is designated a historic district. 
Address: West 615 Cotta Ave., Spokane, WA 
99204. David did not return to his principal oboe 
post with the symphony this season. He and Bev- 
erly are co-directors of Connoisseur Concerts, the 
chamber music society they founded ten years ago. 
The co-directorships, combined with solo and 
chamber music performances, have been full-time 
activities for several years. 

Jane Griswold and husband, Tony Radocckia, 
have a daughter, Angelina Boone Radocckia, 
born May 19, 1981. Jane is the architect for a 
house for Janet Wilson Wood ’65. 

Carole Stentz Hickman has been promoted to 
associate professor of paleontology at Berkeley. 

Richard Tani has been promoted to senior con- 
sultant for A.S. Hansen Inc., a consulting firm in 
Lake Bluff, Ill. He has been with the company 
since 1972. 

Praised as “masterly” (London Times) and “with 
an imposing air of authority” (Daily Telegraph), 
Charles Timbrell performed his London recital 
debut at Wigmore Hall this past May. He also 
played recitals in Glasgow and Wales. He then 
spent five weeks in France on a faculty research 
grant from Howard U., interviewing leading 
French pianists and teachers for a forthcoming 
book on the French school of piano playing. In 
December, he performed with the National Gal- 
lery Orchestra (Washington), followed by six reci- 
tals in France. 


1963 


David A. Evans has received the American 
Chemical Society award for creative work in syn- 
thetic organic chemistry. A leader in synthesis 
methodology and design, his contributions span 
the fields of alkaloid, terpenoid, ionophore and 
mechanistic organic chemistry. David is professor 
of chemistry at Caltech and a consultant for Eli 
Lilly Co. 

Ferdinand Gajewski is visiting assistant profes- 
sor of music history/musicology at U. Mich. for 
1981-82. 

David Hollister, M.D., has been named the 
1981-82 Macy Faculty Scholar by the Josiah 
Macy Jr. Foundation in New York. An associate 
professor of pediatrics and medicine at the 
Harbor-UCLA Medical Center, he has been di- 


rector of the Connective Tissue Biochemistry 
Laboratory in the division of medical genetics at 
Harbor-UCLA since 1973. He received the year’s 
sabbatical funding for his research in connective 
tissue biochemistry. 

Paul Alan Levi’s “Elegy and Recreations” was 
performed Oct. 15 in Carnegie Hall by the Con- 
temporary Chamber Ensemble as part of the 
League-ISCM concert series. 

Delbert Spurlock Jr. has been appointed chief 
legal counsel for the Army. Prior to his appoint- 
ment he was in private law practice with Spurlock 
and Thatch in Sacramento. 

Rev. Robert Stiefel was installed Oct. 26 as 
rector of The Church of Christ the King in Ar- 
vada, Colo. 


1962 


Julia F. Adams and Eliot H. Stanley were mar- 
ried Aug. 29 in the Chase Barn Playhouse in 
Whitefield, N.H. The Chase Barn was founded in 
1934 by Julia’s grandfather, the late Will Chase, 
formerly music editor of the New York Times. 
Closed since 1962, it was reopened for this one 
occasion. The processional and recessional music 
was played ona portable reed organ made about 
1880 by Col. Austin C. Chase of Syracuse, Julia’s 
great-grandfather. Music at the reception was 
played by students of the Portland String Quartet 
from La Paz, Bolivia, who performed folk songs 
and Andes Mts. music on native instruments. Ju- 
lia plays viola with the Portland String Quartet, 
which had its beginnings in the Chase Barn Col- 
ony 13 years ago. Eliot is a legal consultant. 

James Bavis has been promoted to vice presi- 
dent of human resources for Gold Bond Building 
Products. He oversees labor relations, personnel 
administration, organization development and 
training, compensation and benefits at Gold 
Bond’s Charlotte (N.C.) headquarters and 
throughout the division’s network of 33 plants and 
39 sales offices. 

In addition to working full time for Data Re- 
sources Inc., Edward Moscovitch is writing a 
weekly column in the Boston Herald-American. 

Wesley Whitney is adjunct lecturer in English at 
Hostos College (CUNY). He is also on the music 
faculty of the Neighborhood Music School and is 
organist/choirmaster at St. Lukes Parish. 


1961 


Judith Adams Hinds is managing editor for 
Whole Earth Papers with Global Education Asso- 
ciates, 552 Park Ave., E. Orange, NJ 07017. 

Since September 1980 Karen David Mayer has 
been teaching Spanish, French and reading at the 
junior high level in Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

Barbara Geisler Richards was promoted to ac- 
quisitions librarian and assistant head of technica! 
processes at Hunt Library, Carnegie-Mellon. 

John Harding and his wife, Linda Rossi, have 
returned from Cairo, Egypt, where he was teach- 
ing instrumental music in the American School. 
They are now living in Miami, Fla., where he has 
resumed free-lance trumpet playing and is band 
director at Hialeah-Miami Lakes Sr. High. After 
working all spring on completing his dissertation, 
“The History of Jazz,” he received the D.M.A. 
from U. Miami in June. The Hardings were ex- 
pecting a child in December. 

Roland Hirsch has been appointed associate 
dean for the College of Arts and Sciences, Seton 
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; Hall, and re-elected as secretary in the division of 


: 
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analytical chemistry of the American Chemical 
Society. 

Ralph Huenemann has finished his Ph.D, dis- 
sertation for Harvard! 

Michael Lipsky’s Srreet-Level Bureaucracy: Di- 
lemmas of the Individual in Public Services 
(sooKs, March-April 1980) received two presti- 
gious book awards from major professional asso- 
ciations. On Sept. 3, during the 1981 meeting of 
the American Political Science Assn., the book 
was named co-winner of that organization’s 
Gladys M. Kammerer Award, granted annually to 
the best work/works published during the pre- 
vious year in the field of U.S. national policy. At 
the annual meeting of the Society for the Study of 
Social Problems (Aug. 21-24), the book won the 
1980. C. Wright Mills Award fora new book which 
best exemplifies social science scholarship in the 
tradition of sociologist C. Wright Mills. 


the greater Boston area is invited to call her at 
617/729-7777. 

Richard Sudhalter is one of several “distin- 
guished music authorities” who have collaborated 
with the Franklin Mint Record Society to present 
a collection of “the greatest recordings of the big 
band era,” which is advertised as “a definitive 
collection of big band recordings.” The advertis- 
ing lists Sudhalter among the “writers and critics 
who have brought that music to the attention of 
the world.” 

On July 1, 1981, John P. Mayer was appointed 
federal court executive for the eastern district of 
Michigan. 

Andrew W. Smith is jack of three trades: pastor, 
bartender and theater actor. He serves the Cove- 
nant Community of St. Mark, Cleveland, where 
his 30-member congregation spends most of its 
time in church reading the Bible, with no liturgy 
per se. Reading the Bible in chronological order, 


Frank Church is teaching cello and music 
theory at Connecticut College. He and his wife, 
Margaret Salo, have two children: Karen, 13, and 
Daniel, 10. 

Charles Campbell is the trade book buyer for 
Books and Co., NYC. 

Walton Johnson has taken a two-year leave as 
chairman of African studies at 
Rutgers to head a major new pro- 
gram in Zimbabwe for Oxfam 
America, a Boston-based non- 
profit international development 
agency. After a six-month plan- 
ning and organization period at 
the agency’s headquarters, he will move to Salis- 
bury, Zimbabwe’s capital. There he will facilitate 
Zimbabwean participation in planning and im- 
plementing a distinctive aid program and set up 
mens by which Americans can learn from the 
Zimbabwe development experience. 


ROBERT 


Alumni children Cie ME 
David & Elizabeth 


Pictured are 42 of the 61 new students who are Sc} 
SICAWArIZ 

children and/or grandchildren of living or recently ied er nacinins 
deceased Oberlin alumni. Due to what the TV sta- 
tions call “technical difficulties,” we are unable to 
show photos of George R. Bent III (George & Ruth 
Schoeni Bent, both 52), David Burgoon (David °50 
& Caroline Carleton Burgoon °S7 and grandson of 
Alfred Carleton ’24), Martha Cannon (step-daughter 
of Tom Conover °53), Karen Clegg (William & 
Christine Haight Clegg, both 60), Rachel Goldstone 
(the late Richard °57), Kenneth Love (John *51 and 
grandson of Margaret McRoberts Love’!5), Meryen 
Melek (Jean Dudek Melek °59), Jessica Meltsner 
(Michael °57), Leslie Myers (stepdaughter of David 
Weimer °49), Edouard Nammour (Valerie Wheeler 
62 and grandson of Lucy Pope Wheeler 734), 
Rebecca Orr (Daniel °54 & Mary Hayes Orr °57), 
Aileen Rambow (Gerhard °56 & Susan Rinehart 
Rambow’57), George Shambaugh IV (George ’54 & 
Katherine Matthews Shambaugh’55), Meli Solomon 


DAVID BACON 
Coleen Mever 
Bacon °'57 


KATE BAKER 
Darrell & Linda 
Loeffler Baker, 

both ‘56 


ELAINE 
BAYLESS 
Philip & Barbara 
Staley Bayless, 
both 49 


MICHAEL 
BEDWEEE 

James & Marilyn 
Pauley Beittel 
both '57 


—_ 


JAMES BARBARA ANNE-MARIE LAURA CHILDS LOUISE DANN 
(Joseph °49), John Speck (Helen Satterlee Speck BERBERIAN BLODGETT BORKOWSKI Granddaughter of | Nancy Clay 
60), Michael Stone (Ernest 63 & Helene Ray Stone Carol Restemyer — Geoffrey 53 & Francis 57 Herbert Childs 26 Dann ‘44 A.M. 


61), William Wagner (Dorothy Black Wagner °52) Jane Taggart 


Berberian 358 


and Kurt Willett (Carol Koppin Willett °54-55). 


Joan Skinner Scott received the M.S.W. from 
U. Mich. this past May. 

Patricia Thompson Brunotts isemployed by the 
Head-Royce School in the humanities and music 
departments. She is living in Walnut Creek, Calif. 

Carole Wieand Mertz is organist and music di- 
rector for the Messiah Lutheran Church in Flush- 
ing, N.Y. 


1960 


Paula Blackmur and Stewart J. Young were 
married Aug. 28, 1981, in Needham, Mass. They 
live at 66 Pleasant St., West Bridgewater, MA 
02379. 

Miriam Douglass has been promoted to senior 
associate in R & D and to head of the quality 
assurance unit at Colgate-Palmolive Co. 

Ann Franciose Perrault is teaching piano and 
piano pedagogy to 25 students at her private stu- 
dio in Winchester, Mass. She is also working for 
Winchester Realty. Anyone looking for housing in 
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Blodgett 4 


they sit in a circle and take turns reading a few 
verses at a time from two or three chapters each 
Sunday. Five days a week from 11:30 a.m. to 6:30 
p.m. Andy is bartender at the Holiday Inn North 
Randall. This fall, he appears in the leading male 
role in August Strindberg’s The Father. He has 
also appeared in plays and musicals at the Do- 
bama Theater, Berea Summer Theater, the Jewish 
Community Center and Karamu Theater. In re- 
gards to his three professions, Andy views bar- 
tending from a sociological perspective —‘“a 
wonderful place to observe personality changes.” 
He also sees a number of parallels between the 
theater and religion. “The theater is very much like 
the church and vice versa. Each has drama, pro- 
duction, staging and blocking. Each audience 
seeks catharsis. A difference is that the theater has 
a different audience every performance.” 


1959 . Vener Be 
John Bollinger received the Ph.D. from Wash- 
J. this past year. 


ington | 


Miyako Matsuki Keay is a lecturer in the theol- 
ogy and modern languages departments at Loyola 
U., Chicago. 

After 14 years in the Rocky Mountains, Hugh 
Tucker has joined the faculty of Elmira College as 
assistant professor of human services. 

Ruth Weiss Bolliger is the youth services coor- 
dinator for Parents United of Oregon, a self-help 
agency for incestuous families. 


1958 


Grayce Allen Oakley has been appointed to a 
three-year term as a member of the Council of 
Chapter Volunteers by the board of trustees of the 
March of Dimes Birth Defects Foundation. Since 
1973 she has been continuously involved as a vol- 
unteer with the organization, from district chair- 
man for the Mothers’ March to her present work 
as state volunteer advisor. In her new position, she 
represents local chapters in the northwest region 
(Alaska, Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Mon- 


55 


tana). In addition to her volunteer work, Mrs. 
Oakley is the broker/owner and sole operator of 
Denali Realty and is vice president of the Alaska 
Association of Realtors and is due to move into 
the presidency of that organization this year. She 
was listed in the 1980 Who's Who in Finance and 
Industry. 

Fred Clark has opened a full-time private psy- 
chotherapy practice in Plantsville, Conn. He is 
also teaching human relations seminars in local 
industry. 

Edith Kelley is associate dean and associate pro- 
fessor of the College of Public and Urban Affairs 
at Georgia State U. 

A. Patricia Loach Augur is director of energy 
and housing at Meriden Community Action 
Agency in Connecticut. 

Nancy Moore Roth received the M.Div. cum 
laude from the General Theological Seminary in 
New York City in May 1981. She was ordained 


CATHERINE 
DAVIS 

Paul 56 & Mary 
Pietsch Davis 57 


SARA 
DELAPLANE 
Charles 61; 
Florence Hine 
Delaplane '28 


Henry 0 


HEATHER 
FORK 
Granddaughter 
of Elizabeth 
Harsch Fork '26 


ALEXANDRA 
FRANKLIN 
Woodman 63 & 
Laurel Fontana 
Franklin 64; 
Nicholas Fontana '31 


—__—_—_—_———: 


deacon in the Episcopal Church June 13 at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. She is on the 
staff of the Center for Christian Spirituality at 
General Seminary, running a new program, 
“Wednesdays at General,” as well as doing special- 
ized work in leading retreats and quiet days. She is 
also continuing on a part-time basis, teaching 
dance and music to very young children. Her old- 
est son, Christopher, is a sophomore at Swarth- 
more and her youngest, Michael, a junior in high 
school. 

Melvin Pontious is director of bands at Bradley 
U. and president-elect of the Illinois Music Educa- 
tor Assn. 

Gary M. Spackey is assistant professor of 
French at Oberlin this year as replacement for 
Assoc. Prof. Victoria Skrupskelis who is on leave. 
He has been senior lecturer in French at U. Nai- 
robi since 1972. 

Sylvia Wagner Dowd is a computer program- 
mer for the Kiewit Computation Center at 
Dartmouth. 


56 


KWASI DIEHL 


VIRGINIA 
GRAVES 
Robert 47 


1957 25th reunion May 28-30 

Jean Barker Clark works part time as director 
of Christian Education at the First United Metho- 
dist Church of Sunnyvale, Calif. 

Robert W. Blackburn is interim superintendent 
of schools in Oakland, Calif. Concurrently, he is 
associate professor of education at the Graduate 
School of Education, California State U. at 
Hayward. 

Fred Cohen and Stephanie Dinkelspiel were 
married Aug. 16. Fred is now technical services 
manager of Poloroid’s battery division and vice 
president of the Boston Lyric Opera. New address: 
454 Brookline St., Newton, MA 02159. 

Kent Hill is acting music department chairman 
for 1981-82 at Manfield (Pa.) State College. 

R. Bruce King has been acting head of the U. 
Georgia chemistry department since fall 1980 and 


North American regional editor of the Journal of 


ALAN DURNING 
Jean Cressey 
Durning '56 


RUTH 
EHRENSTEIN 
Deborah Ploscowe 
Ehrenstein 55 


MICHAEL 
GRIFFITH 
Barbara Stern 
Griffith 63 


GWENDOLYN 
HAVERSTOCK 
Granddaughter of 
Catherine Barker 
Haverstock 21 


Organometallic Chemistry since July 1981. In ad- 
dition, he is regents’ professor of chemistry at U. 
Georgia. His son, Robert, is a sophomore at 
Oberlin. 

Mel McKeachie, has become managing editor 
of the Ashland (Ohio) Times-Gazette. 

Marcia Mitchell Harper is instructor in English 
at Northern Illinois U. 

Lily Wade Olson is litigation legal assistant for 
Gray, Plant and Mooty law firm in Minneapolis. 


1956 


Carol Barrett Hofmann and James Boltz were 
married Jan. 10, 1981. She received the M.S. in 
education in August 1981 and is a reading special- 
ist in Dunkirk, N.Y., public schools. 

Bruce Billman has been elected vice-moderator 
of the Presbytery of Genesee Valley, Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Diane (“Dee”) Block Montie works in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., as a law clerk for Lockridge-Beckin. 
She is a third year law student and hopes to take 


LISA HILLEGAS 
Carolyn Chubbuck 
Hillegas 68 


the bar exam in July. Address: 3213 Montlake 
Dr., Knoxville, TN 37920. 

JoAnne Boon Ando is no longer working for 
the Santa Barbara police department. She is at- 
tending Santa Barbara City College where she 
studies computer science. 

Richard N. Cooper has become Maurits C. 
Boas Professor of International Economics at 
Harvard. 

After 19 years of work and waiting Lenore 
Keene Congdon’s book, The Caryatid Mirrors of 
Ancient Greece, has been published (Philip von 
Zabern Press, Mainz, Germany). The entire Cong- 
don family is rejoicing at the appearance of this 
“oldest child.” Son Charles had the top average in 
his school for the past two years and has applied to 
Williams for 1982. Daughter Eleanor was in Colo- 
rado in October for the National Horticultural 
Judging (4-H) contest. She won the Mass. contest 
and was the leader of the Mass. team. 


SARAH CAROL FINE STEPHEN 
PESSEER Polly Comegys FONTANA 
Eleanor Fine '45 Gloria Jacobs 


Richardson Fontana 59 


Fessler 54 


MARGARET 
HUDSON 
Barbara Cottle 
Hudson 60 & 
Dean Hudson 60 


RUSSELL 
HUGHES 
Delos 56; 
Gordon 28 


William Wittig, professor of music at Smith 
College and principal flute in the Springfield 
Symphony, made a solo concert tour in Israel and 
Egypt in Spring 1981. 


1955 


Geraldine Collins received the D.M.A. in piano 
performance in 1979 from North Texas State and 
is now professor of pianoat Mississippi State. One 
of her students, Thomas Fulton, is assistant con- 
ductor at the Metropolitan Opera in New York. 

Larry Newland conducted the New York Phil- 
harmonic Nov. 19, 20, 21 and 24. 


1954 


On Sept. 1, 1981, Standley H. Hoch was elected 
vice president of General Electric. He is living in 
Wilton, Conn. 

Alice Van Ausdal Hotopp is an adjunct faculty 
member at U. Dayton. She is also a member of the 
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newly-formed “Opera Fun-atics” in Dayton and 
an opera singer for “Operation Opera” (educa- 
tional opera in elementary schools). 


1953 ; 


Frank R. Blume is director of institutional re- 
search and professor of psychology at Redlands 
U. 

John Clough has accepted an appointment as 
Slee Professor of Music Theory, an endowed 
chairat SUNY Buffalo. This follows I 1 years at U. 
Mich. where he was chairman of graduate studies 
in music theory. He and his wife, Anne Hegel, are 
active in long-distance running (John completed 
his third marathon) and partake in musical activi- 
ties together. John’s book, Scales, Intervals, Keys 
and Triads, originally published in 1964, will 
appear in revised and expanded version, co- 
authored with Joye Comley, in 1982 or 1983. 


planted a year ago were wiped out by a severe 
freeze last winter. 

Romulus Linney has received the N.E.A. Fel- 
lowship and an Obie award for his recent play, 
Tennessee. 

Claire Parker and J. Karl Van Bibber were mar- 
ried this past August. 

Ben Ruekberg continues as history professor at 
C.W. Post. Since April 1980 he has beena director 
of anda counselorat The Transpersonal Life Cen- 
ter of New York. He is also a director and a vice 
president of The Foundation for the Study of 
Aging. He and his wife, Aliyana (Elaine), whom he 
married July 5, live in Northport, N.Y. 


1952 


E. Scott Bryce was promoted to associate pro- 
fessor at St. Cloud State U. 


CHRISTOPHER SARAH 
LI LIGKEY 
Loretta Li Lynch Virginia Parr 59 


EDITH 


52; Minnie Chan & Marvin 
Lie 24 Gordon- Lickey 
59 


MCKENDREE 
Beverly Biery 
Mc Kendree 48 


CARINE 
MENACHE 
Marcus ‘51 


JEAN MILLER 
Richard '52 & Joan 
Walton Miller '55; 
Beatrice Beal 
Miller ‘19 


MELANIE 
MYERS 

Sarah Kerr Myers 
61 & Robert 
Myers 55 


1951 


Arthur F. Becknell Jr. was promoted to full 
professor of music in 1980 and has returned to full 
time teaching after nine years as associate director 
of the School of Music at U. Wisconsin. 

Joan Wagner Brucker is now librarian at Yel- 
low Springs High School. 


1950 


Ruth Callomon Ireland is a technical editor at 
the Navy Personnel Research and Development 
Center. Her son, Bill, who swam in the Division I] 
Nationals at Oberlin this past spring, is in his first 
year at UCLA Law School. Daughter Gail is a 
corporate banking officer in Pasadena. Son Tom 
is a mechanic for Tektroniks in Portland, Ore. 
Address: 4395 70 St., #99, La Mesa, CA 92041. 


ERIC NAGY 
Martha Bicking 
Nagy 357 & Paul 
Nagy 358 


ELLEN 
POLLAK 


both 58 


William & Carol 
Throop Pollak, 


WENDY REEDS RODNEY HEIDI BROOKE SMITH JANETH HAO LI TAI DAVID TOLAND NICHOLAS 
Ted 43 SAUER SCHALCH Gerald & Doria SPER RY Nien-Lung Liu Tai Grandson of the VOICHICK 

Kenneth 53 Don 351 Kessler Smith, Roger 35 58 late Charles Evans Michael '57 & 

both '56 24 Jane DuBois 


Voichick 54 


Address: Music Dept., SUNY Buffalo, Buffalo, 
NY 14260. 

Beverly Daniels Bloom is an administrative as- 
sistant in investor relations for the American Hos- 
pital Supply Corp. and is active in a professional 
string quartet. She is living in Evanston, III. 

Francis Federighi is visiting professor of com- 
puter science at Union College while on leave from 
his position as associate professor of computer 
science at SUNY Albany. 

Ann Gassett is director and owner of Dance 
Arts Studio in East Brunswick, N.J. 

Tom Hayes’s wife, Janet, died of cancer last 
summer and Tom is struggling to maintain The 
Household, an American youth hostel for cyclists 
and others that he and Janet established as a con- 
ference center in the Finger Lakes of upstate New 
York. The center overlooks Keuka and Waneta 
Lakes and can accommodate 20 people for over- 
night stays. Tom continues as rector of the Epis- 
copal Church in Bath, N.Y., and also does winery 
consulting work. Some imported grapes that he 
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Michael Charry received Columbia U.’s 1981 
Ditson Conductor’s Award Sept. 24 for his con- 
tributions to the advancement of contemporary 
American music. He is music director and conduc- 
tor of the Peninsula Music Festival (Wis.) and the 
Nashville Symphony and is music advisor and 
conductor of the San Antonio Chamber Players. 

Jane Dewey Heald is associate director of the 
National Support Center for Families of the Ag- 
ing, anon-profit corporation she helped to found. 
Anyone experiencing stress coping with the re- 
sponsibility for their parents is invited to contact 
Jane at 420 Rutgers Ave., Swarthmore, PA 19081. 

Nancy Nicalo is assistant to the executive direc- 
tor for development at Church World Service in 
NYC. Office phone: 212/870-2263. . 

Susan Norton-Taylor May left her library job 
Jan. 1, 1981, and is working at home as a self- 
employed potter in Easton, Md. 


Dominic Intili received the Distinguished Fac- 
ulty Teaching Award this past fall from Indiana U. 
of Pennsylvania. 

After seven years as music director and conduc- 
tor of the North Arkansas Symphony, Campbell 
Johnson has stepped down from the post to devote 
more time to teaching and performing. An asso- 
ciate professor of music at U. of Arkansas, he now 
coordinates the keyboard faculty and teaches or- 
gan, organ literature and harpsichord. In addi- 
tion, he teaches piano privately. 

Carolyn Berglund Keefe is national president of 
the Religious Speech Communication Assn. and 
editor-in-chief of /ntroduction to Debate, a col- 
lege textbook to be published by Macmillan. 

Ellen Skinner Kester is assistant professor of 
speech and drama at Calif. State U., Chico. 

Jane Slaughter is working on a Ph.D. in coun- 
seling psychology at Ball State and plans to be 
finished by January 1983. She will then go into 
private practice as a family therapist and a female 
advocate, working toward non-sexist families. 
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1949 


William H. B. Haines retired from the U.S. 
Forest Service in January 1981. 

Ralph Liske has retired as a psychologist and is 
doing volunteer teaching in experimental pro- 
grams at Kent State and community work with 
AFSC in Akron. 

David Secrest, former staff member of the 
House Banking Committee, has been named ex- 
ecutive vice president of Worldwide Information 
Resources Ltd., an international research and re- 
porting service. Before joining the banking com- 
mittee in 1975, he was for more than a decade the 
White House and chief congressional correspon- 
dent for Business Week. 

Robert Youtz is teaching sixth grade in the Co- 
lumbus public schools. 


1948 


John Craig retired from AID in August 1980 
and is now an independent consultant. 

Richard Mavis and his wife, Rita, have moved 
into the retirement home they had built at 7348 
Wind Song Dr., El Paso, TX 79912. 


Cluster reunion May 28-30 


Barbara Mayer Wertheimer is editor of Labor 
Education for Women Workers, Temple U. Press, 
1981. 

Arthur Swan has resigned as principal of the 
Fieldston Lower School in Riverdale, N.Y. He 
continues to write Wit Twisters for the Saturdcy 
Review. 


1945 


Ellen Beers Adams ts a resume writer in Roches- 
ter, NIY< 

Anne Kennard Stauffer is now director of as- 
sessment at the University of Mid-America in Lin- 
coln, Neb. She directs the development of assess- 
ment and testing procedures for adults based on 
prior learning obtained through independent 
study, work experience and in other ways. Since 
1978 she has been a program director and senior 
research associate in the professional examina- 
tions division of Psychological Corp. in New York 
City. 

Alice Nixon St. Clair has become the registrar 
at Central Michigan U. and finds it “quite a 
change” from Medgar Evers College/ CUNY and 
Brooklyn. 


1947 


lan Henderson retired from SUNY Brockport 
in June 1980 and is now doing occasional tours 
with a program involving historic keyboard 
instruments—-clavichord, harpsichord and forte- 
piano. 

Charlotte Kessler Briggs and her husband, 
Charles, have moved to Redlands, Calif. He has 
taken early retirement from industry to become a 
controller of Mission Aviation Fellowship. 

Anne Webb Burnham is teaching math at the 
Lincoln School in Providence, R.I., and her hus- 
band, Dave, is headmaster of Moses Brown 
School in Providence. 
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1946 


Marian Card Donnelly has been U. Oregon pro- 
fessor emeritus of art history since June 1981. 


Cluster reunion May 28-30 


1944 


Annette Corfman Axtmann is a consultant in 
child development at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, and a member of the family development 
program research project for the Yale Child Study 
Center in New Haven. 

Marjie Horner Hawthorne has launched a “sec- 
ond career” in information systems at Investors 
Diversified Services as a computer programmer 
and systems analyst. 

Parker Lansdale received a Community Lead- 
ership Award from Sacred Heart University Sept. 
16 for his outstanding contributions and service to 
southwestern Connecticut. 

William Rogers is visiting professor of physics 
at Trinity U. for 1981-82, 
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1943 


Ruth Baldinger Clark received the Cowlitz 
County (Wash.) First Citizen for 1980 award for 
her voluntary community services. A former nurse 
and Kelso Schoo! Board member since 1971, Ruth 
has been active in her church and A.F.S. She led 
the development committee of the Altrusa Club of 
Longview-Kelso, which spearheaded the con- 
struction of Longview’s Clearview Park and has 
worked in the Cowlitz- Wahkiakum Medical Aux- 
iliary and the Red Cross in 1980, directing a corps 
of volunteers who kept a Red Cross shelter open 
for voleano and flood victims after the Mount St. 
Helens eruption May 18. : 

Margaret Chave Fallers is assistant provost at 
U. Chicago. 

Bob Clarke has been named the director of the 
Center for Professional Ethics at Case Western 
Reserve. 

Rev. John Evans has become assistant for social 
ministries to the Episcopal Bishop of Washington. 

Jack and Bobby (Coursen °45) Heinrich have 
retired. from teaching. New address: Rt. 2, Box 
1064, Alva, FL 33920. 

Stuart Main has been elected chairman of the 
Indiana Arts Commission. A member of the 
commission since 1976, he has been vice chairman 
for the past two years and has chaired the grants 
committee of the commission. In addition, he has 
been elected to the board of directors of the Indi- 
ana State Symphony Society. 

Now that he’s a pensioned naval reservist, 
Gabby Robertson is taking advantage of his right 
to use “space available” air transportation and he 
and Lori left in October for Japan and Okinawa. 
Gabby planned to be a guest lecturer at U. Osaka 
and they were to visit Lori’s sister on Okinawa. 
They took alonga portable wheelchair for Gabby. 

Nora Zweybruck Wiedmann has a grandson, 
Isaac Maximilian, I1!A. 


1940 


Fred Fairfield retired from the public relations 
staff of Ford Motor Co. in January 1980 and is 
now living in Murray, Ky. 

A mini-reunion of former Yacht Club dwellers 
took place this past August when Bob and Bar- 
bara (Kohman) Howe and Stan and Evelyn Scott 
went on a week’s cruise of the Boston Harbor in 
Bob’s 32-foot Pierson sloop. Stan sails a Cal 20 
out of Alamitos Bay Yacht Club in Long Beach, 
Calif., and Bob has sailed there a few times in the 
past ten years. Bob and Stan were roommates in 
college. 


1942 


Harold Bossle won first place in the Brockton 
(Mass.) VA Medical Center’s all patient talent 
show with his original piano arrangement of Rich- 
ard Rodgers’ “Lover.” He also won the Region I 
music competition and competed in the national 
competition, held in Tuskegee, Ala.,in observance 
of the International Year of Disabled Persons. 


1941 


Ben Clymer is director of modeling and training 
in simulation for Autodynamics Inc., Neptune, 
N.J. 

Charles L. Dinkins, former director of devel- 
opment for LeMoyne-Owen College, has been ap- 
pointed by National Bank of Commerce as urban 
affairs officer. 
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1939 


Sue Allen Jent is a part-time teacher at the 
Madisonville (Ky.) Community College. 

Virginia Ballard Cowles has retired as manager 
of the membership service department at the 
Kaiser Foundation Health Plan of Colorado, a 
position she held for the past | years. 

Kermit Mehlinger, M.D., was appointed by II- 
linois Gov. Thompson to the Citizen’s Advisory 
Council on Alcoholism. He is also director of the 
division of behavioral and psychodynamic medi- 
cine for Jackson Park Hospital in Chicago. 

Kathleen Rowles Switzer retired in June 198] 
after teaching kindergarten for 25 years in the San 
Bernardino city schools. 


1938 


Paul L. Bunce, M.D., has retired as professor of 
surgery (urology) at U. North Carolina School of 
Medicine after serving on the faculty there since 
1952: 

Elizabeth Burk Meadows retired after 27 years 
of public school music teaching, 24 in Kettering, 
Ohio. 

Carolyn Locke deKanter’s husband, Cornelio, 
died March 24, 1981. She is working in blood 
services at the American Red Cross Headquarters 
in Farmington, Conn. 

Helen Mar Foster retired from Bausch & Lomb 
in January 1980. 

Dorothy Stevens Wells retired Aug. 14 to Bris- 
tol Retirement Village in Waverly, Ohio. Mar- 
garet (Loomis °37) Gebhart also lives there. 


1937 


Bob Bliss is president-elect of the Middle States 
Council for the Social Studies. He is living in Pearl 
River, N.Y. 

Stanton Catlin’s son, Bill, graduated from 
Oberlin May 1981. Stan is working ona program 
for the expansion of the Archive of Hispanic Cul- 
ture for the Library of Congress and anexhibition, 
“Maitres de L’Art Haitien,” from the U.S. Mu- 
seum and private collections for the 1982 inaugu- 
ration of the new Musee du Pantheon National in 
Port-au-Prince. 

Mary L. Cleaver May’s husband, Charles, died 
on Easter Sunday, April 19, 1981, due to kidney 
and heart failure. 

Louise Handloser Henney retired July 31, 1981, 
from a position with the Connecticut Department 
of Environmental Protection. 

Walter and Jeanne (Lesser) Richards have 
moved to Estes Park following Walt’s retirement 
in June from being the executive director of Rocky 
Mountain Methodist Homes in Boulder, Colo. 

William D. Tibbetts retired from the General 
Electric Co. May 31, 1980. 


1936 


Virginia Brown Snow received a pin for 3,000 
hours of volunteer service at Golden Valley Health 
Center at the Auxiliary Awards Luncheon held in 
June. 

Robert Creegan and his son, Charles ’81, partic- 
ipated ina camping safari in central Australia this 
past July. Robert teaches philosophy at SUNY 
Albany and Charles is a graduate student in reli- 
gion at Princeton. 
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John and Frances (Cade °34) Hamlin have 
rented a two-bedroom town house in Columbus, 
Ohio. After leaving Singapore in July 1980, living 
in Israel for five months and traveling for two 
months, they decided to move to Columbus to be 
close to relatives in Ohio and Buffalo. 


1923 


Edith Inman Standing and her husband, Tho- 
mas, have moved to Daytona Beach, Fla., to be 
near their daughter, Suzanne E. Abbey 60, who 
lives in Ormond Beach. 


1935 


1922 60th reunion May 28-30 


Selden Dickinson retired June 30 after 40 years 
in the active ministry. Wayzata Community 
Church (UCC), where he served 11'4 years, gave 
him the title “Minister Emeritus.” He and his wife 
continue to live in their Minnesota home, but plan 
to do some traveling. 


1934 


In October 1980, Charles Krister was certified 
as an arbitrator by the American Arbitration 
Assn. He is now doing consulting in regulatory 
affairs such as pesticides, toxic substances and 
drugs. This has been his major outside activity 
since his retirement. 


1932 50th reunion May 28-30 


1931 


The life of Edwin O. Reischauer is the subject of 
a projected five-part documentary film series en- 
titled “Professor Reischauer’s Japan.” A two-man 
Japanese television crew came to Oberlin Sept. 
18-19 to do filming and research. 


1928 


William Duncan Allen is once again visiting 
professor of piano at Talladega College in Ala- 
bama. He spent the summer traveling across coun- 
try, visiting numerous friends and relatives, many 
of them having Oberlin connections. While at an 
NAACP meeting in San Francisco, he played two 
compositions by the late R. Nathaniel Dett ’08 and 
William Grant Still 47h. 


1927 55th reunion May 28-30 


Grace Krick Sanford is still doing concert ac- 
companying and voice coaching and also serves on 
the Florida State Board for Federated Music 
Clubs. She and her husband, Harold, celebrated 
their 50th wedding anniversary June 6, 1981. 

Helen Shultz Cobaugh’s husband, George (28 
Gettysburg College), died Oct. 4, 1981, at their 
home in Pittsburgh, after a long illness. 


1926 


Sue Bailey Thurman is president of the Sander- 
son Foundation and honorary chairman of The 
Howard Thurman Educational Trust, named af- 
ter her late husband, Howard W. ’26-28t, ’S8h. 


Marion Bow Hammond is doing volunteer 
teaching in the Laubach Literacy program. She 
works with illiterate adults. 


1924 


After 13 years on the National YWCA staff, 
Evelyn M. Noxsel has retired. 


1921 


Alice Lockwood Andrews has moved to 48 
West Vine St., Oberlin, OH 44074. 

Harold and Hazel (Sileox) Woodrow cele- 
brated their 58th wedding anniversary on Aug. 25, 
1981. 

Allison L. LePontois, husband of Helen Wil- 
liams LePontois, died Oct. 25, 1981, at the Elyria 
(Ohio) Home where he and Helen had resided 
since 1977. He was a retired vice president of TEC 
Div. of Heil Corp. of Cleveland. In addition to his 
wife, Mr. LePontois leaves two daughters, a 
brother and a sister and eight grandchildren. A 
son, Allison ’50, died in 1971. 


1920 


Mary Genevieve Truran was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award at U. South Dakota’s 
commencement May 16, 1981. She is professor 
emerita of piano at the university. 


1915 


Dorothy Printup Bryson sold her home (for 58 
years) in Colorado Springs late in April and has 
moved to an apartment with a “beautiful moun- 
tain view” in the Broadmoor (Colo.) area. 


1913 


Olive Bell Daniels celebrated her 90th birthday 
July 20. Some 20 members of her family, including 
Miriam Daniels Ludwig °46, and two great- 
grandchildren helped her celebrate at the family 
cottage in Wisconsin. Mrs. Daniels has recently 
completed a book of her reminiscences of her first 
26 years, which included her Oberlin days. She is 
currently living inan apartment at the Attic Angel 
Tower, a retirement complex in Madison. 


GST 


F. Douglas Dillard Jr. °60 S.T.M. is senior pas- 
tor at Trinity United Methodist Church in Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Donald Dale Freeman °59 A.M., 61 B.D. has 
been named director of doctoral studies and 
elected professor of theology and ministry at the 
Lancaster Theological Seminary, where he has 
been an associate professor since 1977. 

Maxie S. Gordon °37 B.D. received the Centen- 
nial Award at the 100th anniversary of the Na- 
tional Baptist Convention, U.S.A Inc. for years of 
promotional work for foreign missions boards. 

George A. Hickson Jr. “52 B.D. has become 
pastor of the United Methodist Church in Moga- 
dore, Ohio. 

Rev. M. Michael Morse 66 B.D. has resigned as 
senior minister of First Congregational Church in 
Montclair, N.J., to become pastor of United 
Church in Washington, D.C. 

James Syphers ’68 B.D. is associate professor of 
social work at Saginaw (Mich.) Valley State 
College. 
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Losses 
in the 
Oberlin 
family 


Emeritus staff 


Katrine MacGlashan Baxley ’28, Oct. 31, 1981, in 
Daly City, Calif., of cancer. She was director of 
Keep Co-op 1966-1975. 

Mrs. Baxley was born in Cleveland July 30, 
1905, and was a graduate of Oberlin High School. 
Her grandfather, Thomas W. Henderson, was co- 
inventor of the Winton automobile. 

Prior to her marriage in 1941 to JohnA. Baxley, 
she wrote publicity for Alma Zaiss Associates in 
New York and edited speeches and publications 
for Robert Leigh, president of Bennington Col- 
lege. She also published short stories in Mademoi- 
selle and the Atlantic Monthly and a novel, Horse- 
less Buggy, which was really the story of her 
grandparents and the Winton automobile. 

Following her divorce in 1955, Mrs. Baxley be- 
came a newspaper writer-editor in Westchester 
County, N.Y. 

After returning to Oberlin in 1959, she was a 
free-lance writer and she was also the author of 
three articles for the Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
(SIGNS AND WONDERS, Dec. 1965, KARAMU: THE 
HOUSE THE JELLIFFES BUILT, April 1966 and MUM- 
MERS PRESENT, June 1966). 

She leaves her daughter, Helen ’65. Her ashes 
were buried in the Henderson family plot in 
Westwood Cemetery and a memorial service was 
held in Fairchild Chapel Nov. 14, 1981. 


Former staff 


Mary P. Randleman, Sept. 30 in Cleveland after a 
two year illness. She was a housekeeper, usually in 
the president’s house, from 1935 to 1965S. 

Mrs. Randleman was aged 80. She was born in 
Camden, Miss., and was a graduate of Mary 
Holmes Seminary, a private boarding school. She 
later attended Cleveland College. She claimed 
descent from a brother of Abraham Lincoln. 

Over the years Mrs. Randleman was a frequent 
visitor at city council meetings, battling for what 
she considered her rights. She crossed swords with 
council over damage to her property by installa- 
tion of utility poles and cleaning of a ditch running 
north of Oberlin High School. At one time she 
sued the city for $20,000 in a water line easement 
dispute that was settled for $1,300. 

Mrs. Randleman was a member of the Oberlin 
Missionary Alliance Church, the NAACP and a 
founder of the Women’s Progressive Club. Long 
before the civil rights movement she picketed utili- 
ties and other businesses in favor of white-collar 
jobs for black women. She leaves two sisters and a 
brother. 


Academy 


Joseph Demko, Sept. 20 in Chardon, Ohio. He 
was the fifth child ina family of seven children and 
was born in Sul, Czechoslovakia, March 8, 1891. 
He was educated at a Lutheran school until the age 
of 16, when he emigrated to McKeesport, Pa. 
Although he spoke several languages, including 
Slovak, Czech, German, French and Italian, he 


60 


was illiterate in English when he left Czecho- 
slovakia. 

He lived with a cousin in McKeesport and 
worked at a tube factory. He studied English in 
night school and attended the Academy 1912-16. 
In 1917, he became an American citizen and en- 
listed in the army and fought for one year in WWI. 
He re-enlisted into the Army of Occupation, and 
served three years. His interest in religion led him 
to be a chaplain’s assistant. He joined the Ohio 
National Guard for four years following his active 
duty and throughout his eight years of service, he 
played in the military band. 

In 1925, Mr. Demko married Anna Zoufalik, a 
1920 Czech immigrant and 1924 graduate of the 
Schauffler School. For 27 years, Mr. Demko was 
a clerk for the V.A. and he owned and operated a 
farm in East Claridon, Ohio. He was an active 
member of the American Legion. 

He leaves his wife and three children, ten grand- 
children and six great-grandchildren. 


Genevieve Storey Hoffman, Oct. 29, 1981, in Kirt- 
land, Ohio. She attended the Academy 1902-05, 
the Conservatory 1904-05 and was resident assist- 
ant at Fairchild House 1942-43. 

Mrs. Hoffman was born in Castalia, Ohio, 
April 4, 1885, and lived in Sandusky after her 
marriage to Otto W. Rinderle in 1907. He died in 
1908 and she was married to Rolland E. Hoffman 
in 1911. They lived in Willard, Ohio, until his 
death in 1942. 

She was head resident at the nurses’ home at 
Ohio State University Hospital in Columbus 
1943-53. 

Mrs. Hoffman leaves a nephew, Russell Lamp- 
son ’34. Her mother, Isabel Willcox Storey, re- 
ceived the A.B. in 1874. Her brother, Carroll, 
attended the Academy 1893-97 and the College 
1897-99 and married Mary Grant Shurtleff ’00 
who was the daughter of Gen. Giles Shurtleff who 
received the A.B. in 1859. Her brother, Arthur, 
attended the Academy 1895-96. Her sister, Edith 
Lampson, attended the Academy 1895-98 and re- 
ceived the A.B. in 1905. Her brother, Leigh, at- 
tended the Academy 1892-95, 1897-98 and the 
College 1898-1900. All are decreased. 


1906 


Louis U. Todd, Aug. 8, 1981, at the Brethren Care 
Nursing Home, Ashland, Ohio, following a short 
illness. He was aged 98. 

Mr. Todd was born in Wakeman Township 
July 10, 1893. He graduated from Wakeman High 
School in 1900. While in Oberlin he played catcher 
on the varsity baseball team. After college, he 
taught at Yankton, S.D., where he was athletic 
coach. He became principal of the high school in 
Fowler, Ind., and was a math teacher and coachat 
Kankakee, Ill. In 1909 and 1910 he was voted 
coach of the year in football and baseball. 

He then became interested in law and attended 
Harvard Law School from which he graduated in 
1914. He practiced law for 2!4 years in Akronand 


then returned to his home to help his father on the 
farm. 

In 1921 he married Ethel Sprague ’10 and for 
three years he was superintendent of schools in 
Wakeman. In 1924 he and Mrs. Todd joined the 
high school faculty at Ashland from which he 
retired 28 years later. 

Mr. Todd was the son of Millard I., class of 
1873, and Anna Washburn who attended the 
Academy 1871-73. His wife died in 1975, his 
brother, Sumner E. (Academy 1896-1900), in 
1955. 


1907 
Harriett Black Bunce, Sept. 1, 1981, in Fargo, 


N.D. She was born in Parsons, Kan., May 13, 
1884, and attended Oberlin 1903-05. She and Paul 
F. Bunce were married in 1915 in Fargo. She 
leaves sons Paul L. ’38 and Bill. 


1908 
Gertrude Cody Wheaton, Aug. 11, 1981, in Bryn 


Mawr (Pa.) Hospital. She had been a leader of 
volunteer service groups for over 30 years and 
would find, train and place people who wanted to 
do volunteer service. She worked chiefly as chair- 
man (and founder) of the League for Service of the 
(Cleveland, Ohio) Church of the Covenant, of the 
Volunteer Service Committee of the Council of 
Church Women and chairman of Volunteer Ser- 
vice of the Cleveland Presbyterian Society. In 
1955 she was awarded the Certificate of Volunteer 
Community Service by the Cuyahoga County 
Nursing Home. 

Mrs. Wheaton began her social work career at 
the Hay Market in Cleveland and in Wilmington, 
Del. She spent many years as head of the speakers 
bureau for the Council of Churches and for 15 
years was vice president of the Federated Church 
Women’s Council, Cleveland. 

In addition to her social work involvement with 
the volunteer service of the Anti-Tuberculosis 
League and numerous other organizations, she 
was a licensed real estate broker in Cleveland 
Heights and in Babson Park, Fla. 

Besides attending many speaking engagements, 
Mrs. Wheaton found time to write a book on her 
family, The Concerned Codys, Especially Mary 
and Gifted and Sacrificial Volunteers Whom I 
Knew and Found. Her articles were published 
frequently. One of them (WAYS TO COUNTERAT- 
TACK THE EVILS OF WATERGATE, March-April 1974) 
described her involvement with volunteer services. 

Mrs. Wheaton was born in October 1885 in 
Cleveland. Her husband, William A., whom she 
married in 1912, died in 1968. She leaves daugh- 
ters Eunice Wasson of Bala-Cynwood, Pa., and 
Trudie Chandler of New Castle, Pa. She is also 
survived by eight grandchildren and five great- 
grandchildren. 


1911 


Charles H. Niederhauser, Oct. 3 at his home in 
Menlo Park, Calif. A noted educator and superin- 
tendent of the Las Lomitas school district, he be- 
gan as a teacher in a one-room school. He taught 
in Seattle and later became head of the science 
department in the Wenatchee, Wash. high school. 

He was born April 6, 1887, in Gnadenhutten, 
Ohio. He received the master’s from Stanford in 
1932. 

He leaves daughter Ruth Lepley, sons John and 
Sydney, eight grandchildren, eight great-grand- 
children and brother Wendell '24. His wife, the 
former Ruth Tracy Strong ‘11, is deceased. His 
brothers, Donald *17 and Harold *14. are also 
deceased. 
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1912 


Se eee eee eee 
Alice Heydenburk Leathers, April 29, 1981. in 
DeLand, Fla., where she had resided for the past 
eight years. An emeritus assistant professor of 
foreign language at Michigan State, she spoke five 
languages and traveled extensively in South 
America. After graduating from Oberlin she be- 
came an instructor at Santiago College, Chile, for 
the Methodist-Episcopal Missionary Society. She 
then returned to Olivet, Mich., where she had 
attended school for one year before transferring to 
Oberlin. There she met Adelbert L. Leathers, pro- 
fessor and head of the zoology department of 
Olivet College. They were married Sept. 3, 1918, 
and went by train to Fargo, N.D., where he was a 
professor at North Dakota Agricultural College. 
Mrs. Leathers was active in home missionary 
work, the Women’s Society and also directed a 
choir at church. 

She began teaching at Michigan State in 1924 
and five years later her husband died after a week- 
long illness. She worked there until 1954 at which 
time she became a part-time translator and inter- 
preter. 

She was born Dec. 2, 1888, in Bay City, Mich. 
She was a member of the A.A.U.P., and the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club. She did ad- 
ditional study at U. Chile and U. Brazil and trans- 
lated two books from Spanish to English for a 
Chilian author. 

She leaves three daughters, nine grandchildren 
and four great-grandchildren. 


Gerald D. Rahill, Sept. 24, 1981, in Coronado, 
Calif., where he and his wife, the late Clara Allen, 
had resided since 1971. They moved from Cald- 
well, N.J., their home of 50 years, to California to 
be near their son, retired U.S. Navy Capt. G. W. 
Rahill. Mr. Rahill was associated with the New 
York Life Insurance Co. in New York City for 
over 60 years. He also worked ten years for Mont- 
clair Savings Bank. 

Born July 21, 1890, he and his mother were born 
in the same house in Vermilion, Ohio. His mother, 
Flora Lewis Wells, attended the Academy 1881-83 
and Mr. Rahill spent much of his youth in Oberlin. 
He attended the Academy 1904-08 and the College 
1908-09. 

A high point in his life was the trip he and his 
wife made to France in 1953 as guests of the 
French government at the dedication of a monu- 
ment to the soldiers who gave their lives in the 
liberation of the Province of Alsace. The Rahills 
were acclaimed by President Eisenhower as Am- 
bassadors of Good Will. Their son John G.’s name 
and body represented the others who had died 
there. 

Mr. Rahill was a Boy Scout master and com- 
missioner and committeeman and he worked with 
boys in Caldwell and Montclair for 50 years. Hav- 
ing attended Williams College 1909-10, he spon- 
sored Dick Colman as a student-athlete at Wil- 
liams (Class of 1937) and John Copeland °37 at 
Oberlin. 

He leaves three sons, a daughter and 14 grand- 
children. His brothers, William ’13 and John W. 
11, are deceased. 


Marie Kimerline Schieber, Sept. 23, 1981, at the 
home of her daughter, Elizabeth S. Lewis °37, in 
Gaithersburg, Md. She was aged 93 and had a long 
illness. She attended the Conservatory 1908-10 
and was married to Arthur L. 


1914 


Marguerite Hall O’Connell, Sept. 6 at the Carol 
Lou Mora Care Center in Sarasota, Fla. She lived 
in Florida after her retirement in 1960 as director 
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of the division of vital Statistics and administra- 


tion for the New Jersey State Department of 


Health where she worked ten years. Prior to that 


she was associate professor at U. Mich. School of 


Public Health and she taught mathematics and 
German at Waite High School in Toledo, 

Mrs. O'Connell was born in Toledo, Nov, 29, 
| 892. She received the M.A. in 1928 and the Ph.D. 
in 1934 from U. Mich. She did additional teaching 
at U. Washington, Berkeley and U.C.L.A. and at 
One time was a Statistical consultant to the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation of Michigan, the census bu- 
reaus and U.S. Public Health Service. She was the 
author of many professional papers and a stan- 
dard text on public health. 

At the age of 66 she and William F. O’Connell 
were married. He was a retired school superin- 
tendent and salesman and is now deceased. 

Listed in Who's Who in American Women, 
Mrs. O’Connell was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
Phi Kappa Phi and Pi Lambda Theta. 

She leaves three sisters, including Constance 
Lehman ’28, and a brother. 


Florence Harvey Pinger, July 1981 at the Andrus 
Memorial Home, Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. She 
attended the Academy 1907-08, summer school in 
1910 and was enrolled at the College in 1910-11. 
She later studied home economics at Ohio State 
and dietetics at the Battle Creek School of Home 
Economics. 

In 1918 she was married to George C. Pinger 
who died in 1959. They lived in Bronxville, N.Y., 
where Mrs. Pinger was executive secretary of the 
Bronxville Exchange for Women’s Work. She was 
born Oct. 19, 1890. 

She leaves a son and a niece, Frances Harvey 
Moran °39. Her brothers, Ted *!0 and Harold "12, 
are deceased and her sister, Helen Lamberton’15, 
died Oct. 19, 1981. Her daughter, Louise Safford 
*40, died in 1975. 


1915 


Helen Harvey Lamberton, Oct. 19 in Cleveland. 
She was born in Baltimore, Jan. 22, 1894, the 
daughter of Frances Ryder Harvey °79. She at- 
tended graduate school in biology at Bryn Mawr 
1915-16 and was an instructor at Randolph- 
Macon Women’s College in Lynchburg, Va. She 
then did researchand photographic work at West- 
ern Reserve Medical School 1919-23. During that 
time, she photographically illustrated all of the 
research articles published by the anatomy de- 
partment. 

In 1922 she married Clark D., a professor of art 
history at WRU. He died in 1965. 

Her brothers, Ted’10 and Harold ’12, and sister, 
Florence Pinger ’14, are deceased. She leaves a 
niece, Frances Harvey Moran °39. 


M. Alice Ward, Aug. 12, 1981, at The Towers, 
Winter Park, Fla., where she usually resided dur- 
ing the winter months. There she was active in the 
Bach Festival Chorus, the Congregational choir 
and Alliance Francaise. During the summer 
months she lived in Chautauqua, N.Y., where she 
owned a home and a cottage, attended concerts 
and lectures and participated in the Chautauqua 
choir. 

Miss Ward was born Jan. 23, 1893, in Phoenix, 
N.Y. She was music supervisor in Dowagiac, 
Mich., and Cedar Falls, lowa. For two years she 
was secretary for the Red Cross Teaching Center 
in Cleveland and during WWI worked in France 
at the YMCA. 

Upon her return to the U.S., she taught French 
at the Jamestown (N.Y.) High School and the 
Punahou School in Honolulu. From 1925 to 1953 
she was a high school French and Spanish teacher 


in Oak Park, Ill., and received the A.M. from 
Middlebury in 1939. After retiring from teaching 
she was a supervisor in the language lab and a 
substitute French teacher at Rollins College in 
Winter Park. 

An avid traveler, Miss Ward also was actively 
involved in numerous organizations. She was the 
former president of the Congregational Associa- 
tion of Chautauqua and former chairman of the 
Women’s Club of Oak Park. Her continual asso- 
ciation with Oberlin was founded in her participa- 
tion as former president of the Oberlin Women’s 
Club of Chicago and the Oberlin Club of Orlando. 
She was also former treasurer of the Chicago- 
Oberlin Women’s Club. In addition she was presi- 
dent of the Winter Park Alumni Club and was 
class agent in 1971 and 1972. At her 65th reunion 
in 1981, she made a speech at the Alumni Lun- 
cheon to announce the class’s $25,000 gift to the 
College. 

She leaves nieces Barbara Ward Allen ’38 and 
Alice Ward Benedict ’50 and nephews William A. 
Ward and Frederick O. Ward. She was preceded 
in death by her brothers, Glenn (Academy 1895- 
98), Van’08 and Mark’10and sister-in-law Gladys 
(Dingfelder) Ward °13. 


1917 


Olive Weaver Halteman, July 26, 1981,in Dayton, 
Ohio. She was born in Dayton Nov. 5, 1895, and 
returned there in 1917 to teach Latin, English and 
algebra. She was married in 1918 to Alfred Hal- 
teman, an Ohio State alumnus. She also leaves 
two children, Alfred E. ’43 and Lois Suggs, and 
grandchildren William A. ’71, Ann Everhart °72 
and Edward J. ’75. 


1918 


Mary Adams Mead, k, Aug. 13, 1981,in Sandusky 
(Ohio) Providence Hospital, following a lengthy 
illness. She was born in Middlefield, Ohio, March 
9, 1894, and moved to Oberlin in 1916 with her 
family. She lived there until moving to Florida in 
1962. 

Mrs. Mead took courses at the College 1923-32 
while working as an assistant in the children’s 
room of the Oberlin public library. She also 
taught in the Elyria public schools. 

Her first husband, Ira D. Shaw °98, a former 
faculty member at Berea College, died in 1963. She 
later returned to Oberlin. In 1972 she married 
Minot K. Mead of Greenwich, Ohio, and had been 
living in the Greenwich area since their marriage. 

She leaves her husband, stepson Carroll K. 
Shaw ’28 and a brother, Paul. 


1919 


Helen E. Sheffield, Oct. 19 at the Elms Nursing 
Home in Wellington, Ohio. She was born in Ely- 
ria, the daughter of Dr. Edwin E. Sheffield who 
had a private practice in Elyria and was a student 
of the violin and musical theory. 

Miss Sheffield attended Oberlin 1915-16 and 
graduated from the piano department of the New 
England Conservatory as a soloist in June 1919. 

She was 83 years old. 


1920 


Pauline Dakin Taft, Sept. 1, 1981, in Miami, Fla. 
She had attended Oberlin one year (1919-20) and 
was considered an honorary member of the class 
of 1920. It was in Oberlin that Mrs. Taft began her 
career as an author and lecturer. She and her 
husband, Professor of English (1917-1947) Arthur 
I. Taft, were living on Forest St. and Mrs. Taft had 
been going through their attic when she came 
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upon photographs taken by her father, Leonard 
Dakin, in the 1890’s. Mrs. Taft decided to show 
them to friends attending a dinner party at their 
house and at their insistence, she loaned the prints 
to the Allen Art Museum for an exhibition. She 
wrote an accompanying lecture that later became 
the basis of her book and the format for numerous 
lectures across the country. 

Leonard Dakin was a fruit grower in Florida. 
During the summer months, his family lived in 
Cherry Valley, N.Y., where he became interested 
in photography. He experimented with photos 
and cameras and took shots of his relatives jump- 
ing rope, tennis nets and a back fence. His earliest 
images were blurred but by using rubber bands he 
could speed up the lens and even take pictures of 
himself by running around in front of the lens. He 
even tried indoor flash photographs. 

Beaumont Newhall, former director of Eastman 
House in Rochester, said, “It is extraordinary that 
with his limited equipment Dakin was able to 
photograph his agile friends with such verve and 
exuberance; one wonders what he would have 
produced had he used the more advanced equip- 
ment then available.” 

The lectures Mrs. Taft gave over a ten year 
period were originally called “Social Life of the 
1880's” and later changed to “Life and Laughter in 
the Elegant ’80’s.” Her book, The Happy Valley: 
The Elegant Eighties in Upstate New York, was 
published by Syracuse University Press in 1965S. 

Mrs. Taft was born July 23, 1891. A year before 
her husband’s death in 1951, they moved from 
Oberlin to Florida. She leaves a daughter, 
Margaret. 


1921 


Clara Schneder Burn, May 8, 1981, in Lower 
Gwynedd, Pa. She was born in Sendai, Japan, 
April 11, 1899, and attended the College 1917-19. 
In 1922 she received the certificate of graduation 
from the New York School of Fine & Applied Art. 
She was married to Caspar G. Burn, M.D., in 
1932, after teaching art at Montana State College. 


1922 


John Harold Wilson, Aug. 28, 1981, at the Worth- 
ington Nursing Home in Columbus, Ohio, of 
emphysema. He was professor emeritus of English 
at Ohio State, having taught there from 1924 to 
1968. He also taught at Syracuse, Tennessee and 
Michigan State. He received the M.A. in 1924 
from S.U. and the Ph.D. in 1927 from OSU. 

Prof. Wilson was an internationally recognized 
authority on Restoration literature with an em- 
phasis on drama. He authored and co-authored 
numerous articles and 20 books, including the 
1952 best-seller, Nell Gwyn: Royal Mistress. 

He was born Feb. 11, 1900, in Springfield, Ohio. 
He was an honorary member of Phi Beta Kappa 
and in 1950 received a Guggenheim Fellowship. 

He leaves two children, seven grandchildren 
and a brother. His wife, the former Louise Walker, 
died in December 1977. 


Ralph D. Cole, June 8, 1980, in Portsmouth, 
Ohio. He taught for 45 years, mainly in the Ports- 
mouth public school system and for Ohio Univer- 
sity-Portsmouth campus. Upon his retirement in 
1972 he took on a “second career” in woodwork- 
ing, camping and volunteer service in the camping 
program of the United Methodist Church. 

Mr. Cole was born April 9, 1902, in Blooming- 
dale, Ohio. He received the M.A. in education in 
1943 from Alabama. He leaves his wife, the former 
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Dorothy Smith, who was also a teacher in Ports- 
mouth, and two children. His marriage to Flor- 
ence Aylsworth ’25, ended in divorce. 


Mary Kelly, Sept. 5, 1981, at her home in Am- 
herst, Ohio, after a short illness. She was born in 
Oberlin in 1903 and lived in the area for most of 
her life. She taught history at Elyria High School 
for 27 years and taught for four years at the Ober- 
lin School of Commerce. 

She received the A.M. in English from Western 
Reserve in 1944 and was a member of the First 
Church in Oberlin and the national, state and 
Elyria Retired Teachers Assn. 


Basil Walker, Sept. 22, 1981, in Great Barrington, 
Mass., where his two children, Colin and Hilary 
still reside. He and his wife, the former Marjorie 
Goodliffe, had been in a nursing home in the area 
for the past few months. 

Mr. Walker was born in Stellenbosch, C.P., S. 
Africa, Oct. 29, 1902. He was the son of Prof. 
Thomas Walker (Victoria College, now U. Stel- 
lenbosch) and Ella Dudley Walker 92, who had 
been teaching before her marriage at the Hugue- 
not College, Wellington, S. Africa. Mr. Walker 
attended various schools in S. Africa before a year 
at the Plumtree School in Rhodesia. In the final 
year before coming to this country he set his goal 
in the Rhodesian Service. 

His major career was with the native depart- 
ment in Rhodesia 1926-58. There he was a com- 
missioner for the Southern Rhodesia Civil Ser- 
vice. During post-retirement he taught high school 
in Littleton, N.H. 1958-62, then he was librarianat 
the Darrow School, New Lebanon, N.Y. 1962-68. 

Before attending Oberlin (1921-24), he gradu- 
ated from Phillips Academy. He received the 
M.A. in 1926 from U. Edinburgh and the M.L.S. 
in 1962 from SUNY Albany. 

He leaves his wife and children and a brother, 
Roland ’28. Mr. Walker had numerous aunts, un- 
cles and cousins from the Dudley family who at- 
tended Oberlin. 


1926 


Le Roy Barnes, June 11, 1981, in Ithaca, N.Y. He 
was born in Wakeman, Ohio, Oct. 23, 1902. 

He was a physics instructor at Amherst College 
1926-27, received the Ph.D. from Cornell in 1932 
and taught biophysics there until his retirement as 
professor in 1967. He was also an advisor to pre- 
med students. 

He published many papers in physics and did an 
extensive study of the physiology of aging. He was 
a member of the American Institute of Physics, the 
American Assn. of Physics Teachers, the Society 
for Experimental Biology and Medicine, the 
Gerontological Society, the New York Academy 
of Science, the American Assn. for the Advance- 
ment of Science and the Biophysical Society. 

He leaves his wife, the former Lucy Crittenden 
26, son Wayne and three grandsons. 


1927 


Mary Maltbie Williams Aug. 26, 1981, in Chicago. 
Her husband, the late Arthur L. ’25, called her a 
poet, lyricist, lecturer, pianist and conductor of 
women’s club groups. They met in Oberlin and 
were married in 1932. Mr. Williams was professor 
of wind instruments and music education at Ober- 
lin (1928-68) and director of the band (1928-57). 
For 25 years he was on the faculty of the National 
Music Camp at Interlochen in the summers and 
for two years he and Mrs. Williams conducted the 
Musical Europe Tour. Prof. Williams died in 1973 
in Oberlin. 


Before their marriage, Mrs. Williams taught in 
Youngstown and Akron. She was a former presi- 
dent of the Oberlin Women’s Club and a member 
of the PTA. 

She leaves a daughter, Carolyn. 


1928 


Angus E. Cameron, Sept. 28 at his home in Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. He retired in 1971 as senior research 
staff member and assistant head of the Analytical 
Chemistry Division at the Oak Ridge National 
Lab. His speciality and expertise was in the mea- 
surement of isotopic abundance of the elements. 
He was also interested in the determination of the 
abundance of lithium in the earth’s crust. 

Since his retirement he served as a consultant in 
mass spectrometry to the Analytical Chemistry 
Division. For more than 20 years, he was on the 
Commission on Atomic Weights for the Internal 
Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry. 

As a spectroscopist, he was involved with the 
identification and measurement of masses by mass 
spectrometry from the Mars Viking lander 197]- 
74. He was the author or co-author of many re- 
search articles and reports on mass spectrometry. 

Mr. Cameron was born Oct. 14, 1906, in Sylva- 
nia, Pa. He received the Ph.D. in physical chemis- 
try from U. Minnesota in 1932 and then did re- 
search for the National Research Council. He was 
a research chemist for Eastman Kodak Co., the 
B.D. Eisendrath Memorial Lab in Racine, Wis., 
and Johnson and Johnson in East Brunswick, 
N.J., before going to Tennessee. 

His first position at Oak Ridge was in the 
electro-magnetic uranium isotope separation 
plant and he later was in charge of the physics 
research group at the gaseous diffusion plant. In 
1954-55 he was in Mainz, Germany, on a Ful- 
bright research fellowship to work at the Max- 
Planck Institute fur Chemie. 

U. Minnesota granted him the Distinguished 
Alumni Award in 1955 and the Certificate of Ap- 
preciation was given to him in 1971 by the De- 
partment of Energy for the work he had done at 
ORNL. 

He leaves his wife, the former Jane Williams ’30, 
three sons and two grandchildren. His brothers, 
Hugh A. °12, Neil A. ’14 and Donald H. 718, are 
deceased. 


1929 


Ethel Frank ’31 A.M., Aug. 27, 1981, in Rocky 
River, Ohio. She retired in 1970 after 30 years of 
teaching in the Lakewood, Ohio, school system. 
She previously taught at the Normal and Teachers 
College in Asheville, N.C., Fairview Park and 
Oberlin. She was also a volunteer in the Rocky 
River Presbyterian Church library. She was born 
March 1, 1907, in Cleveland. 


1931 


George H. Irvin Jr., Sept. 15, 1981, at his home in 
Mayfield Heights, Ohio. He had been ill with 
cancer for ten months. For 35 years he was an 
obstetrician-gynecologist at Huron Road Hospi- 
tal in East Cleveland, where he performed his 
internship and residency. He edited the hospital 
bulletin and in 1976 he received the hospital's dis- 
tinguished service award. 

Dr. Irvin was a member of the American and 
Ohio Medical Associations and the American Col- 
lege of Obstetrics and Gynecology. He was on the 


joint commission on accreditation of hospitals as 


the physician member of teams surveying hospi- 
tals nationwide, 

Born Nov. 21, 1909, in Orrville, Ohio, he at- 
tended high school there. In 1935 he received the 
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M.D. from New York Medical College. While at 
Oberlin he was president of the men’s glee club and 
lettered in varsity baseball. 

He leaves his wife, the former June Weaver (°3] 
Wooster) for whom he used to “skip baseball prac- 
tice and bum down to Wooster to see.” He also 
leaves two children, three brothers and two sisters. 


1932 


Peter M. McLeod, June 19, 1981, at N. Redington 
Beach, Fla. He was born in Buffalo, May 16, 1910, 
and worked in the accounting division of General 
Electric. He leaves a daughter, Susan M. Potter. 
His brother, Donald °31, died in 1969, 


1933 


Gertrude Cheney Hoffman, Oct. 12, 1981, in 
Sturbridge, Mass. She was head librarian at the 
Joshua Hyde Library for 18 years and was in- 
volved in the Museum Education Department of 
Old Sturbridge Village. 

Mrs. Hoffman was born March 20, 1912, in 
Springfield, Mass. She was a Shansi rep (1933-36) 
and upon her return to the U.S. became involved 
in the YWCA program in Paterson, N.J. In June 
1944 she married Donald Hoffman and they spent 
34 years in Cairo, Egypt, where he was a biochem- 
ist with the U.S. Navy Medical Research unit. 

Mrs. Hoffman was a member of the Sturbridge 
Federated Church, the PTA and AAUW. She re- 
ceived the M.A. from Yale in 1942. 

She leaves her husband, three children includ- 
ing Jeanne Berger ’67, and three grandchildren. 
She was the daughter of Ralph °98 and Frances 
(Stiles 01) Cheney. Her brother, R. William ’33, is 
deceased. 


Henry W. Sams °35 A.M., Aug. 21, 1981, at his 
home in Boalsburg, Pa. He was professor of En- 
glish at Penn State until his retirement in 1977 
after teaching there since 1959. Two years prior to 
his joining the faculty, the department of English 
literature and composition merged and he was 
chosen to head the new department. In 1972 he 
relinquished this position to become associate 
dean of the graduate school. 

Prof. Sams taught courses on 18th century En- 
glish literature, Jonathan Swift, Shakespeare, lit- 
erary criticisms and surveys and a general course 
in humanities. In addition to his academic sched- 
ule, he edited the Journal of General Education 
and served on the editorial board of the journal 
from its inception in 1945. 

Prof. Sams was an English major at Oberlin. He 
was on the varsity football team, played in Clare 
Hall’s dance band and was a member of the con- 
cert band. During his freshman and junior years 
he was class president. 

He was an instructor of English at Oberlin and 
U. North Carolina and was assistant professor at 
The Citadel in Charleston, S.C., and Queens Col- 
lege. From there he went into the Navy where he 
was a lieutenant stationed in Florida. From 1945 
until 1959, he was associate professor of English 
and chairman of the department at U. Chicago. 

Prof. Sams was former chairman of the Associ- 
ation of Departments of English and former pres- 
ident of the College English Assn. He also held 
offices in MLA (Modern Languages Assn.) and 
NCTE (National Council of Teachers of English). 
For two years he was technical adviser to the 
Higher Education Commission and in 1964 was 
appointed chairman of a special committee to sur- 
vey and evaluate all English exams of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. 

Prof. Sams found time to write numerous arti- 
cles for educational publications and was co- 
author of three books: Problems in Reading and 
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yu riting (1949), New Problems in Reading and 
Writing (1953), Constructive Theme Writing 


(1957). He was the author of An Autobiography of 


Brook Farm. His special field of expertise was on 
the work of Jonathan Swift as a political and 
satirical writer. Asa result of his participationina 
1975 Winter Term at Oberlin an article derived 
from a talk he gave entitled “Values and goals in 
higher education” was printed in the March-April 
1975 Alumni Magazine. 

Prof. Sams was born Feb. 26, 1912, in Clarks- 
ville, Va. He received the Ph.D. in 1940 from U. 
North Carolina. He leaves his wife, the former 
Carol Baierle-Price ’34, who was an assistant edi- 
tor of the Journal of General Education while he 
was editor. In addition, he leaves four children, 
two grandchildren and a sister. 


1934 


Joseph L. Naef, Oct. 14 in Milwaukee. He had 
resided in Akron where he was a free-lance com- 
mercial artist for many years. He was well known 
as an illustrator of children’s books and did illus- 
tration, design and lettering for the Saalfield Co. 
of Akron, publishers of books, games, etc. 

He was born in Ritzville, Wash., June 7, 1913, 
and he and his family moved to Akron in 1919. Af- 
ter graduating from Oberlin, where he was a fine 
arts major, member of the art club and art editor 
of the Hi-O-Hi, he attended the Cleveland Art 
School. 

He served four years in the Army, the first year 
with the military police battalion. For two years he 
was a draughtsman with the Third Army Head- 
quarters in the public relations office in San Anto- 
nio. He then went overseas for 18 months in the 
European Theater. 

Mr. Naef was a member of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Akronand was deacon on the art 
committee. He was also a member of the Akron 
Art Institute. 

He leaves a brother, John °34. 


1935 


Rodman M. Douglas, Oct. 11, 1981, at St. Mary 
Hospital in Tucson, Ariz., his residence since Jan- 
uary 1980. He had several strokes over the last few 
years. For nine years he was a trial lawyer with the 
antitrust division of the Justice Department in the 
Great Lakes field office. In 1977 he was retained 
by Mayor Dennis Kucinich to intervene in Cleve- 
land’s antitrust suit against the Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co. 

Mr. Douglas was born in Lorain, Ohio, Aug. 2, 
1912. He attended Oberlin 1931-32 and 1937-38 
and received the law degree from Cleveland Mar- 
shall Law School in 1950. For eight years he was 
administrative assistant to former Rep. Charles A. 
Vanik (D-Ohio) and later practiced law with the 
firm of James, Hill, Heggs, Derrick, Douglas & 
Ca: 

He was a member of the American Quarter- 
horse Assn., the Central Area Community Coun- 
cil and helped found Maritime Enterprises Inc., 
the first black-run shipping company on the Great 
Lakes. 

He leaves his wife, Kathryn Bell, and daughters 
Patricia James and Lois Gaines (secretary in Col- 
lege Relations), six grandchildren, three great- 
grandsons and two sisters. His marriage to Adora 
Fields °34 (now Godette) ended in divorce. Mr. 


Douglas was the son of Bert (who worked as chef 


at May Cottage) and Margaret (cook at Shurtleff) 
Douglas. 


1936 


Jane Adriance Ailey, Oct. 10, 1981, in the Cleve- 
land Clinic Hospital, following 15 months of 
treatment for lymphoma. She had resided in Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, since 1947. 

She was born in East Orange, N.J., May 27, 
1914, majored in sociology and was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa as a junior. “Jimmy” went on to Co- 
lumbia to earn her master’s in sociology in 1937. 
That year she married Oberlin classmate Bob Ai- 
ley and they lived in Pittsburgh, where Mrs. Ailey 
worked for the Federation of Social Agencies as 
an editor and research assistant. 

After WWII, the Aileys moved to Ashtabula, 
where he was personnel manager for Reliance 
Electric and Engineering Co. for many years. 

In addition to rearing her two children, Jack 68 
and Evelyn, Mrs. Ailey was active in church and 
the community. Offices in the First United Meth- 
odist Church included presidency of the Women’s 
Society and chairmanship of the Council of Minis- 
tries. American Field Service was a continuing 
interest, including the hosting of a student from 
Thailand and serving as chapter president. Her 
most intensive involvement was with the League 
of Women Voters, including service as president 
during the period in which the Ashtabula chapter 
was earning its state actreditation. For several 
years, she edited the local LWV publication and 
edited reports for the state league. 

She leaves her husband, children and four 
grandchildren. 


Andrew E. Landis, Aug. 18, 1981, in Williamsburg 
(Va.) Community Hospital, after a heart attack. 
He taught phys ed in public schools in Churchland 
and Portsmouth, Va., where for 30 years he 
coached baseball, football, basketball and golf. 
He also taught English and journalism and was the 
faculty advisor for the school yearbook and school 
newspaper. In addition, he was the official photog- 
rapher for high school football games. 

His first marriage in 1939 to the former Felicia 
Green ended with her death in 1972. In 1976 he 
married Anna Kiehm Langston ’37 and since that 
time they lived at Kingswill on the James in 
Williamsburg. 

Mr. Landis was born in Cleveland Nov. 15, 
1907. He leaves his wife, two daughters, a son and 
two grandsons. His brothers, Paul E.’23 and John 
L. ’20, are deceased. 


1937 


Fairfax Judd, July 11, 1980, in Fairfax, Va., of 
cancer. She was born in Batavia, N.Y., Jan. 19, 
1915. A year after graduation from Oberlin she 
married Alfred Puhan’35, who isa retired foreign 
service officer. They had three children who ac- 
companied them on Mr. Puhan’s various assign- 
ments which included Bangkok, Thailand; Vien- 
na, Austria, and Hungary. The Puhans were 
divorced in 1976. She leaves her children and two 
grandchildren. 


1940 


Elizabeth Marvin Forney, Aug. 2!, 1981, at Kent 
and Queen Anne’s Hospital in Chestertown, Md., 
after a long illness. She was head of reference 
services at the Welsh Medical Library at Johns 
Hopkins from 1967 until 1974 when she con- 
tracted neural encephalitis. 

Mrs. Forney was born Jan. 16, 1919, in James- 
town, N.D. She was the daughter of Walter R. and 
Doris Wood Marvin, 1917 classmates. She re- 
ceived the M.S.L.S. from Drexel in 1962 and wasa 
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member of the Red Cross, Hospital Auxiliary and 
AAUW. 

She leaves three sons, two daughters, nine 
grandchildren and two brothers including Rich- 
ard °42. Her marriage to Robert L. 40 ended in 
divorce. 


1941 


Betty Rounsefell King, Aug. 22, 1981, in Cler- 
mont, Fla., where she lived since 1974. She was 
born Nov. 18, 1919,in Wolfboro, N.H. In 1942 she 
married Arthur K. King *42 and that year she 
worked as a secretary for the Fellows Gear Shaper 
Co., where he was an engineer. They lived in North 
Springfield, Vt., for many years. She was director 
and teacher of a private kindergarten there. 

After they moved to Florida, she became assis- 
tant proprietor with her husband of Village Music 
Studio and was executive secretary of Ben Black- 
burn & Associates, where Mr. King worked as an 
engineer. 

Mrs. King was a trustee of parks and recreation, 
former president of the PTA and a trustee of the 
Visiting Nurses Assn. 

She leaves her husband, four sons, four grand- 
children and a brother. 


1942 


Robert A. McKelvey, Sept. 2! at Greenwich 
(Conn.) Hospital of injuries received Sept. 13 ina 
bicycle accident. He was a self-employed architect 
in Greenwich. 

Born Sept. 14, 1918,in Albany, N.Y., he was the 
son of John Jay ’84 and Louise McKelvey, the 
grandson of John Q. (Academy 1854-57) and was 
a direct descendent of John Quincy Adams. His 
father was founder and editor of the Harvard 
Review. 

Mr. McKelvey graduated from the Barnard 
School for Boys in New York City in 1936. He 
attended U. Chicago for three months in 1934 and 
attended Oberlin 1938-39. 

In the 1930’s he wrote music ranging from 
ballets, symphonies and chamber works to graphs 
of the proportion of sound frequency to time, 
space and motion. He created hundreds of 
sketches, paintings and silkscreens depicting the 
struggle of man against time and machine and 
wrote many novels, poems and essays. One of his 
works in progress was an architectural book, 
Downtown America in Crisis. 

At one time, Mr. McKelvey was an associate 
with the Lathrop Douglas firm in New York City, 
designing award-winning futuristic shopping cen- 
ters, including the Poughkeepsie (N.Y.) Plaza. 

He leaves his wife, the former Anne Chessin, 
three daughters, brother John °39 and sister 
Louise Holsapple ’37. 


Ruth Weiss Neureuther, June 29, 1981, in Rocky 
River, Ohio. She was born July 15, 1922, in Pater- 
son, N.J. Her parents were of German heritage 
and she chose to major in German at Oberlin. In 
1943, she received the M.A. in German from U. 
Wisconsin. For nine years she was a secretary at 
the Werner G. Smith Inc. and Allstate Insurance 
in Cleveland. She was married to Henry G., chief 
clerk in the controller’s office of Erie Railroad Co. 


1943 


William C. Nelson, S.T.M., Oct. 16 in Akron, 
where he was a minister at the Trinity United 
Church of Christ for 24 years and retired in 1968. 
He also served in Glenmont and Canton, Ohio, 
and Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Rev. Mr. Nelson was born in Chicago, 
March 12, 1906, and grew up in the Ft. Wayne 
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Children’s Home, where he later was a member of 
the board. After leaving the home, he became a 
plumber and worked his way through Lakeland 
College by doing plumbing for the school. He 
received the A.B. in 1931, the B.D. in 1935 and an 
honorary D.D. in 1954 from Lakeland. He also 
did graduate work at Butler, Northwestern and 
Garrett Biblical Institute in Boston. 

In 1973 Mr. Nelson was interim pastor at the 
First Church in Oberlin. 

He was co-editor of the New United Church of 
Christ Hymnal and was a hymn writer. He was 
listed in Who’s Who in America and talked exten- 
sively for groups in Europe and Asia. He was on 
the UCC’s Committee on Racial Justice and was 
the first president of the UCC Board for World 
Ministries. He was also the denomination’s admin- 
istrative head for eastern Ohio and part of West 
Virginia. 

He leaves his wife, the former Lotta Hegnauer, 
two children and three grandchildren. 


1944 


Walter E. Steinhaus, April 4 in Jacksonville, Fla. 
He had been professor of music at U. Jacksonville 
since 1970. Prior to that he was head of the music 
education department at Wesleyan College in 
Macon, Ga., and director of the Macon Youth 
Orchestra. He was also instrumental music direc- 
tor of the Fulton Public Schools in Atlanta, Ga. 
He was assistant first cellist with the Atlantic 
Symphony and played with the Symphony string 
quartet, the Atlanta Pops and the Theater Under 
the Stars. 

Mr. Steinhaus was born Dec. 4, 1921, in Ger- 
many. He received the B.Mus. and M.Mus. in 
1949 from Northwestern and studied at U. Geor- 
gia and the American Conservatory of Music. He 
received the Ph.D. from Florida State in 1973. 

He attended the Oberlin Conservatory 1940-42 
and then served four years in the Coast Guard. 

He leaves his wife, the former Lieselotte Piltz, 
and two children. 


1949 


E. Robert Felix, Sept. 9, 1981, in Chicago, where 
he was a plastic surgeon for many years. He re- 
ceived the M.D. from Western Reserve in 1953 
and did his surgical training at the Mary Hitch- 
cock Memorial Hospital at Dartmouth. He served 
at the Cleveland Clinic and Cook County Hospital 
in Chicago. 

Dr. Felix was born Feb. 2, 1928, in Cleveland. 
For three years, he was a member of the U-S. 
Public Health Service which took him to Greece 
and the Netherlands. 

While at Oberlin, Dr. Felix participated in the 
YMCA, Musical Union and received a varsity “0” 
as a member of the lacrosse team. 

He leaves his wife, the former Jean Goretzka 
"49, two daughters, a sonand a granddaughter. He 
also leaves his mother and two sisters. 


1951 


W. Dale Clark, B.D., Aug. 29 inthe coronary care 
unit at Elyria’Memorial Hospital. He wasa retired 
minister at the United Church of Huntington, 
Ohio, where he had been preaching for four years 
before enrolling in Oberlin’s Graduate School of 
Theology. He continued there as pastor until his 
retirement except for the five years he spent at the 
Edinburg United Church near Ravenna, Ohio 
(1964-69). 

The Rev. Mr. Clark was born March 10, 1914, 
in Beverly, Ohio. He received the A.B. in 1947 
from Muskingum and then decided to go into the 
ministry. 


He leaves his wife, the former Helen Taylor, 
three children, two grandchildren, five sisters and 
two brothers. 


Ned Wright, Sept. 29 in Capitol Hill Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. He had been performing at the 
Ford Theater. 

He attended the Conservatory 1947-48 and later 
earned a performance degree from Juilliard. He 
made his Broadway debut as a tenor soloist with 
the Katherine Dunham Dance Troop and was a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera chorus. His 
Broadway singing credits included “Raisin,” 
“Bubbling Brown Sugar,” “Daddy Goodness,” 
“Black Nativity,” “The Last Minstrel Show” and 
“Showboat.” 

From 1951 to 1956 he toured with the opera 
“Porgy and Bess,” playing the role of Robbins. 
The company visited 35 countries and its members 
were among the first Americans allowed behind 
the Iron Curtain, visiting Russia, Czechoslovakia 
and Romania. 

Mr. Wright was a singer and arranger with the 
Bellefonte Singers in the late 1950’s and early 
1960’s. He then formed his own group, the Phoe- 
nix Singers, which toured the world and was 
sponsored by the State Department. 

Mr. Wright also appeared in movie roles includ- 
ing “Odds Against Tomorrow,” “Island in the 
Sun” and “Detroit 9000.” 

He leaves three brothers and two sisters. 


1966 


Thomas J. Mistretta, March 9, 1981, in Long 
Beach, Calif. He studied trumpet 1962-63 in the 
Conservatory and received the B.A. in music from 
U. Long Beach in 1975 after receiving a certificate 
of completion from Compton (Calif.) Jr. College 
in 1964. 

He was born in Fort Myers, Fla., May 28, 1944, 
and married Alfreda M. Rose in 1970. He leaves 
his wife, two daughters and his father, Thomas V. 
40. 


1976 


Kevin B. Henke, Oct. 29, 1981, at University Hos- 
pitals in Cleveland due to complications relating 
to cystic fibrosis. 

He was born in Ann Arbor, Mich., July 28, 
1954, and was the son of Herbert and Sabra 
(Chambers) Henke, both 53. He wasa graduate of 
Oberlin High School and attended Beloit College 
for two years before transferring to Oberlin. He 
majored in art history. 

Following graduation, he had a student intern- 
ship at the Jamie C. Lee Art Gallery in Houston. 
During the past two years he did occasional free- 
lance photography. 

The family suggested that memorial contribu- 
tions be made to the Cystic Fibrosis Foundation, 
3091 Mayfield Road, Cleveland Heights, OH 
44118. 


1978 


ETL 
James A. Ziobrowski, Sept. 4 in Chambersburg, 
Pa. He enrolled in Oberlin in 1974 and dropped 
out after two years, supposedly to work a while, 
but actually for health reasons. A year later he 
returned, but again dropped out because of his 
health. The disease, whose early incipient symp- 
toms are often transient, showed its true nature in 
May 1979. James was then found to be suffering 
from a very virulent form of multiple sclerosis. 
He leaves his father, Frank G. Ziobrowski, 
M.D., of Chambersburg and his mother, Lois B. 
Ziobrowski, of Mercer Island, Wash. 
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WORLD DISCOVERER 


The Oberlin College Alumni Association 


invites alumni, parents and friends to cruise 


WATERWAYS OF FRANCE 


July 13 to 24, 1982 


aboard the yacht-like WORLD DISCOVERER 
with parties from Franklin & Marshall, 
Bucknell, Bowdoin, Colby and Stephens 


Fly to London. Transfer on arrival to Southampton to 
board the modern and sophisticated expedition ves- 
sel WORLD DISCOVERER. Visit the cathedral city of 
Winchester, only 10 miles away, before sailing. 
Cruise in relaxed comfort for eight days on a delightful 
itinerary which includes major rivers, historic bays 
and sea lanes of France. 

Explore the Aquitaine, Brittany and Normandy as a 
yachtsman might, sailing on the scenic Gironde, 
Loire and Seine rivers. 

Step ashore to visit famed chateaux and vineyards, 
Small ports and tranquil villages, medieval walled cit- 
ies and treasures In art and architecture. 

Finally, soend two nights in Paris with time on your 
own to do as you please. 


OTHER 1982 TOURS: 


September. 15 days motorcoach/fly drive. $1895 
from Cleveland. Fly drive $1595 from Cleveland. 
Includes Milan, Florence, Pisa, Venice, Cortina and 
Stresa. 

Botswana and Zimbabwe. July 15-29. $3200 per per- 
son. Tour escort is Robert Rotberg '55, president of 
the Alumni Association. New York departure. 


Midge Brittingham 
Alumni Association 
105 Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


Please send information on the following 1982 
tours: 

O Waterways of France 

OO Northern Italy 

O Botswana and Zimbabwe 


Name - "eclase 
Street _ 
City = State Zip 


For the third year in a 


row the Joyce Foundation 

is challenging Oberlin alum- 

ni to step up their giving to the 
$1,000 level (or more) and qualify 
for membership in the John Frederick 

Oberlin Society. $1,000 from you for the Annual 

Fund brings the College $1,000 unrestricted from Joyce. 


For those who are not in a position to consider a gift in 
the $1,000 range but want to step forward and be 
counted as a donor to the Annual Fund, any size gift is 
welcome - and needed! Gifts designated for the Art 
Museum or the Conservatory regardless of size count 
toward the NEA Challenge requiring Oberlin to raise 
$675,000 by June 1983. 


